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he told us his life-story—short, simple, sad, but wholesome to hear— 
the story of a son who had forsworn every comfort of the poor man’s 
Tife—home, wife, and children of his own—for the sake of a blind 
cold father past work. 

‘Long ere we reached the Bourg de Bats the summer sun had 
gained its noonday height, and drove us to seek the friendly shadow 
of a giant rock which reared its head a little to the left of our track, 
But as we neared the rock our guide halted, and, pointing to jt, said > 
“There's a man yonder. Nigh every soul a8 comes this way goes 
half a mile out of his way to shun that rock.” 

“But why shun it?” [ asked, “Is the man a robber or a 
murderer?” 

‘The ragged fisherman answered only with a shudder. 

“Will he meddle with us if we go near him?" I continued. 

“Oh, no, not he |” 

“Will you come with us?” 

“Not I, sir, craving your pardon |” 

“Well, then, we'll go without you, since you assure ns we run no- 
risk.” 

“Nay, I don’t say that. I say only as the man himself won't 
budge, nor open his lips.” 

We were now within twenty yards of the rock, and our pilot struck 
into a by-path, leaving us to make our way towards a hollow in the 
rock, which he had pointed ont. After a stiff climb, we found our~ 
selves on asort of platform in front of the cave, some fifty yards 
above sea-level. And lot hard by the yawning mouth of the cave, 
‘ona detached block of granite, sat a man of herculean build, with: 
large hairy hands and wild bloodshot eyes. ‘They glared at us for a 
moment as we hove in sight, then wandered back to the surface of 
the sea, on which they remained riveted during the brief remnant 
of our stay, ‘To judge solely from his sturdy and sinewy frame, no 
one would have taken him to be more than fifty ; but his hair, white 
as the driven snow, and his deeply furrowed face—the yery picture 
of despair—might have belonged toa man of eighty, Thus much 
we noted ; then, feeling that we were intruding on some sorrow tag 
deep for words, we hurried away, leaving him seemingly glued to his 
granite seat, and gazing intently seawards. What was it that he saw 
there? 

“Well, gentlemen, did you catch sight of him?” asked our 
guide when we rejoined him after a five minutes’ parting. 

“ Ay ; but who and what is he 2” replied my friend. 

“They call him ‘The Man o! the Oath’; and many’s the tale 
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afoot to. pay back a farthing he'd been overpaid at a reckoning t 
Wall, when Master Jim had stripped his mother of Aer last penny, 
what most he do, one fine day when her back was turned, but sell 
tables, chairs, linen, plate—a'most all he could lay hands on, leaving 
Uitte bot the bare walls. And then off he jogs to Nantes, to. make 
ducks and drakes o' the money. Well, no keeping what he'd done 
from his father this time! When Peter fared home after the sardine 
Season, he must be told as sure as fate, But the poor soul felt 
‘mortally feared to tell him—not for her own sake, you may depend, 

but for Jim's. Well, back comes Peter, and sees the house a'moat 
hew-furnished with things lent by the neighbours. ‘What's ina 
meaning o' this?’ says he, *We've been robbed, Peter,’ says his 
wife, more dead than alive. "What's become o' Jim, then?? says 
Peter. ‘Oh! he's off on one of his sprees says she. ‘He's a deal 

to0 fond of his sprees,’ says Peter. And there the matter ended for 

the time. 

"Six months afterwards Peter heard that the Nantes police were 
‘on Jim’s tack. So thither he tramps afoot, ferrets Jim out, and 
Jorings him home by the scruff of his neck. He never axed him what 
he'd done amius, but says he,*Look'ee here! You stay and live 
sober and seemly with your mother and me for two years ; else you 
and me’ll have a crow to pluck.’ But, think you the scamp would 
be staid?-—not he! ‘He thought he could twist the old folks round 
his litle finger. So he ups and pulls a face at his father, Peter 
gives bim a cuff as lays him oo his beam-ends for best part of twa 
tmonths, His poor mother nigh broke het heart over it, Well, 
one night, as she lay sound asleep by her good man’s side, she hears 
a noise as wakes her. Upshe jumps, and first thing she fecls is 
‘stab in the arm. She screams. Peter wakes, strikes a light, and 
wees her bleeding. A thief | thinks he—just as if there was such a 
thing in these parts, where you might carry a bag o” gold in your 
hand from Croisic to St. Nazaire, and not a soul ax you, ‘What's 
that?’ Well, off goes Peter and hunts for Jim. ‘Trust himto be our 
o' the way! But next morning in he walks as cool as a cucumber, 
and has the face to tell ‘em he'd spent the night at Bate, 

“No need to say asall this while his mother had been at her 
wit’s end to find a safe hiding-place for her money. As for Peter's, 
he always lodged it with Lawyer Dupotel, of Croisic. But Jim's 
‘ranks had cost the old folks a pretty penny by this time, In fact, 
they as nigh ruined. Hard for folks as had been worth—house 
ind all—a matter of four or five hundred pounds! No one ever 
knew how much it cost Peter to get Jim out of that mess at, Nantes ; 

















dumb asa fish, And his father 

says, ‘This held a Spanish 

‘mattress ; and no one but her knew ‘twas there. 
paper afloat nigh the landing-place, and you paid 
‘Dame Flowers this very night, and your mother's is 
bed! Vor, what have you to say for 


‘Dame Flowers was one he brought from Nantes after his last sp 
“But how can you prove the truth of x 


“And with that she burst out crying. You're an old this, and an old 
that, as always wanted to bring meto ruin!’ cries Jim. Peters turns 
ash-pale, and says, “Those words to your mother will go to swell my 
score against you. But,come! Are you ready toswear?’ * Yes,” 
says Jim. ‘Stop a moment,’ says his father.‘ Was your doubloon 
marked with a cross like this doubloon as I hold in my hand, as was. 
warked with a cross by the sardine-dealer who gave it me before I 
gave it to your mother?” ‘This poser staggers and sobers Jim a bit; 
and he begins to blubber. ‘Enough!’ says his father, ‘I'm not 
going to cast your old misdeeds in your face, But, mark me! Fi 
see no Bendsea swinging in front of Croisic gaol. So down on your 

will be here ina twinkling to shrive you.” > 

mother had slipped out-o'-doors that she migl 

witness her son's doom. While she was outside in came Peter's 
brother with the parish priest. But Jim was far too crafty to confess, 
He made suze that his father would never kill him unshriven. So, 
as he stubbornly refused to confess, Peter thanked and dismissed 
the priest, and sent Jim to bed with this warning: ‘Next time I 
catch you tripping, your fate is sealed, confession or none !" 

“Never doubting that his father meant to let him off, Jim soon 
fell fast asleep. But his father sat up, and when he hears Jim 
snoring he takes and gags him with a strip of sail-cloth, and binds 
him hand and foot. The poor mother throws herself at her good 
man’s feet and begs him to spare her only child, ‘He's doomed !” 
‘says Peter. * Come, help me carry him to the boat!’ Not she, you 
may be sure. So Peter carries the lad without help, ties a big stone 
4to his neck, and rows him out to sea as far as yonder rock, deaf to 
his mother’s prayers for mercy as she followed in a boat with Peter's 
brother. ‘Twas a bright moonlight night, and presently the poor 
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creature sees her husband lift the lad from the bottom of the boat 
and fling him overboard. One sullen plunge—then dead silence! 
For the mother lay in a dead swoon. Ay, and she died within a 
week, begging her husband with her last breath to burn the cursed 
boat. He burnt it, and then he seemed like one clean daft. He 
knew no more than a madman what he was about, and when he 
walked he reeled and staggered like a drunken man. Then he went 
away for a fortnight, none knows whither ; came back, confessed the 
deed to the justice, and gat him straight to yonder rock where you 
gentlefolk saw him. The rest you know.” 

A shocking story! Ay, but we heard it from the lips of a son 
who had given up all for a father. And the thought of his pure and 
unpretending piety—to use that word in its old and strictly human 
sense—blended into and softened the picture of the father who had 
forestalled the hand of justice by sacrificing his son. 
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THE STORY OF GAMMA VIRGINIS. 


HE famous binary, or revolving double star, known to astrono= 

mers as Gamma Virginis, lies close to the celestial equator— 
about 1 degree to the south—and about 15 degrees to the northe 
west of the bright star Spica (Alpha of the same constellation), with 
which it forms the stem of a Y-skaped figure, formed by the brightest 
stars of the constellation Virgo, orthe Virgin, Gamma beingat the junc 
tion of the two upper branches. ‘he brightness of Gamma Virginis is a 
Tittle greater than an average star of the third magnitude. Photometric 
measures made at Oxford and Harvard Observatories agree closely, 
and make its brightness about 27 magnitude, that is to say, rather 
nearer the third than the second magyitude. Variation of light has, 
however, been suspected in one or both components, and this ques- 
ion of light variation will be considered further on. ‘The Persian 
astronomer Al-Sufi, in his description of the heavens written in the 
tenth century, rates itof the third magnitude, anddeseribes it as“ the 
third of the stars of a/aurd, which is a mansion of the moon,” the 
first and second stars of this “ mansion ” being Beta and Eta Virginis, 
the fourth star Delta, and the fifth Epsilon, these five stars forming 
the two upper branches of the Y-shaped figure above referred to. 
Gamma was called Zawiyah-ad-auri, "the corner of the barkers!* 
from its position in the figure which formed the thirteenth Lunar 
Mansion of the old astrologers, It was also called Forrima and 
Fostearta in the old calendars. ‘hese ancient names for the stars 
are curious and their origin doubtful. 

The fact that Gamma Virginis really consists of two stars close 
together seems to have been discovered by the famous astronomer 
Bradley, in 1713. He recorded the position of the components by 
stating that the line joining them was then exactly parallel to a line 
joining the stars Alpha and Dela in the same constellation, ‘This 
a rough method of measurement, and the position 
. being probably more or less erronee 
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found by Bradle: 3, has given: 
much trouble to computers of the orbit described by the component 
stars round cach other, of, rather, round their common centre of 
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calculation of an accurate orbit. From these results he predicted 
that “ the latter end of the year 1853, OF the beginning of the year 


round another, with the immense angular velocity of between 60° and 
70° per anaum, that is to say, of a degree in five days As the two 
‘stars will then, however, be within little more than half a second of 
tach other, and as they are both large and nearly equal, none bat the 
very finest telescopes will have any chance of showing this magnifi- 
cent phenomenon, The prospect, however, of witnessing a visible 
and measurable change in the state of an object so remote, in = time 
s short, may reasonably be expected to call into action the most 
powerful instrumental means which can be brought to bear on it.” 
‘This prediction was not verified until the year £836, when the pair 
“closed up out of all telescopic reach,” except at the Dorpat Observa- 
tory, where a magnifying power of 848 still showed an elongation in 
the disc of the star, The orbit found by Sir John Herschel was a 
tolerably clongated ellipse with its Ionger axis lying north-east and 
southwest. This was not quite correct, for we now know that this 
axis lies north-west and south-cast, and that the apparent orbit is much 
more elongated than Sir John Herschel at first supposed. This was 
soon recognised by Herschel himself, and he came to the conclusion 
that he and other computers had been misled by Bradley's obser- 
vation in 1718. He then rejected this early and evidently rough 
observation, and using the measures up to 1845 he founda period of 
about 182 years, which we now know to be very near the truth, 

‘The orbit was also computed by the famous German astronomer 
Midler, who found periods of 145, 157 and 169 years; by Hind, 
441 years; by Henderson, 143 years; by Jacob, 1334, '57h, and 
171 years ; by Adams, 174 years ; by Flammarion, +75 years ; and 
by Admiral Smyth, who found t48and 178 years, All these periods, 
we now know, aretoo small, Fletcher found 184} years and Thiele 
185 years, Two orbits were computed by Dr. Doberck in recent 
years. The first of these gives a period of r8o's4 years, and the 
second 179°65 years. I have carefully compared these orbits with 
recent measures—measures made since the orbits were computed 
and find that the first orbit represents the measures very satisfactorily, 
and I think that the true period will prove to be about 181 years. 

‘The apparent orbit of the pair—that is, the orbit visible to us 
and which is a projection of the real orbit on the background of the 
sky-is a very elongated ellipse, and, as Admiral Smyth said, “more 
like a comet's than a planet's.” ‘The real cllipse has a very high 
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Proportio: caries Sirian stars are intrinsically permease 






Spectrum is leit mass than those of the solar 
Telative brifiie te SOME type it is not s0 easy to explain its gre 
fts relative bine, Computing by a well-known formula, 1 
Majoris, the ightness is nearly five times greater than that of Xi Urs) 
the systems sp Bectram of which is ofthe solat type If we suppos 
of the sun, ‘Gamma Virginis to be considerably less than the mas 
1 then its distance from the earth would be much Jess that 
AS we ha Above, when we assumed its mass equal to that of the sun 
istances se above, doubling the supposed mass increased th) 
4 een ‘On the other hand, ifwe diminish the mass, we mus 
‘Virgins he distance also, ‘Thus, if we suppose the mass of Gani 
fo be ath of the sun’s mass, then we must multiply thy 
and ted id above by the cube root of 8 or 2, which gives e256 
aed eae the distance to one-half A mass of Jth of the sun’ 
Cee we give a parallax of o”'384, and a mass of «Jy a parallax 
‘S12, OF a reduction of the distance to one-fourth. ‘To reduce tht 
sun to the same brightness as Gamma Centauri it should be places 
at a distance indicated by a parallax of o”-1 multiplied by the square 
Toot of 21, of o%-4s8, and the binary pair at this distance would have 
@ MASS About th of the sun's mass. If, however, the star's parallay 
were $0 large as this, or even. amounted to a quarter of a second, j) 
is probable that it would have been detected and measured. befor 
this. In the case of the binary star Castor, I find from the orbit and 
a small parallax found by Johnson (about one-fifth of a second) tha) 
its mass is only ,yth of the sun’s mass, but in this ease the spectrum 
is of the Sirian type, and stars of this type are very brig! 
tion to their mass. If the spectrum of Gamma Virginis is really. of 
the solar type, it is difficult to understand why the star should be ay 
bright as it is. If, however, it is of the Sirian type, as found by 
Vogel, its brightness is easily explained, as in the case of Castor, for 
stars of this type are probably much hotter and more Juminous than 
the sup, ‘The colours of the components of Gamma Virginis, which 
Are very similar to those of Castor—white or pale yellow—would 
Wegest that it MAY belong to the same type, Jet CORK: 5 






































to lift up the thoughts. ‘Qeeatnies 0 
eee sa sel cages The mighty: 


beneath santices aa maicng PUAOUARL yc aieeay the d 
undergrowth to spots where man's foot but rarely if ever tr 


past your feet, and the timid ravine deer trotting from one 

to another. Drowning most other sounds, a torrent from some high 
peak comes splashing and leaping down the raving, where, nurtured 
in its spray and in the rich leaf mould of the forest, the majestic 
tree fern rears its feathery top. Even when the tropic rains are 
falling the sense of Nature's beauties in these forests assuages the 
discomforts arising from the damp and the lurking miasma. Then 
the sambur and the bison may be tracked with noiseless tread by 
the hunter over the soft turf, the white clouds are rushing up the 
valleys and tearing themselves to rags through the tree-tops, and 
foaming waterfalls spout out in numberless places from the dense 
foliage on the mountain's side. Right away on the edge of a cliff 
overlooking the lowlands lying like a billowy sea below, from whence 
at sunset the glimmer of the distant ocean could be seen, I used to 
meet the Political Agent of Sangumputra. From his window he 
could drop a stone down a precipice of some two thousand feet in 
depth. No one else cared to live at this spot. Across the valley 
‘on another spur was the old Mahratta fort, long since deserted. with 
the downfall of that power. The Rajah did not like the violent 
winds and driving mists that flung themselves against the mountain 
edge, and preferred the warmth and fragrance of his zenana in his 
little eity of Sangumputra, nestling in the valley far below. So the 
Political Agent was mostly alone, and would have grown weary of 
ennui but that he was a painter and a poet, and had Nature in all 
her aspects to study and to admire. He would reserve his conver- 
sation for those who happened to be travelling past, when he gave 
the wayfarer a feast, with the music of an organette, and would sit up 
















fronds of the wild plantain which 
unding rocks, and wafts to the windows the 
and champa ; from far down the cliffs comes 
ells ag the herds slowly take their way to 
the village stockade. Surely all the anxieties 
ma to insignificance when the soul yields 
ces which are always working in and round 
d by man! 

nes my friend would join the Rajah’s sepoys in a hunting 
a bear, a panther, and a boar were brought in, 
| to rid the district of a marauding tiger. One 
been the death from first to last of two hundred 
ising story was eurrent about the habits of the boars. 
with the animal knows how he selects the 
f the forest for his wallow and roll. ‘They are also 
snout for roots. ‘The people here say 
‘with mud and allows it to dry upon him, 
tiger it may serve asa protection, ‘The 
p it off before he can elaw the boar in a vulnerable 

boar uses his tusks to advantage. 
entable accident had happened in this ncigh- 
friend of the Agent. In the part of 








and I 

‘one afternoon down a path in the forest slopes towards 
‘Sangumputra, his dog, a fox terrier, some hundred yards ahead, 
when a panther sprang from the jungle and seized the dog by the 
‘back of the neck. We both shouted out and ran to the spot, when 
‘the panther dropped the terrier and made off. The dog was found 


‘to have received only skin wounds, bat had a wonderful 


verandah of a house, In one of my camps a panther approached 
near to the servants’ fire in quest of the dog, but was put to flight with’ 
blank cartridge. 

‘A British representative in a native state may do much harm or 
much good dependent upon his individual characteristics. A stupid 
man who carries out orders faithfully is a safe man, but does not 
always conciliate the natives. A clever man, who will act on his own 
fnitiative, must be careful. He must not assert himself but must 
make himself an instrument, Natives are prone to admiration of 
the individual, but Government does not like individualism ; it likes 
its servants to be all cast in one mould. Striking novelties must 
‘originate only in the Secretariats, When an administrator becomes 
‘too independent of Government minutes it is time he should be 
moved elsewhere, He must thus begin his methods all anew and 
rely, fora time at least, upon instructions from head-quarters. My 
friend in Sangumputra did admirably, He never on the one hand 
told Government anything they did not like to hear, His official 
‘Feports overflowed with detail and with sentiment likely to cause a 
glow of satisfaction in the councillor at Malabar Hill who was 
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behind the veil to-day as it was formerly, when it was impolite to 
mention the existence of the wife. 

Next to Sungarnputra was the French State of Selambique, and 
an ambiguous frontier line gave much trouble’to both Governments 
from the facility it offered to the escape of dacoits, A bullock-cart 
would be stopped, the driver thrashed, and passengers robbed in the 
dead of night, within the Rajah’s terrisory, but when on the track 
of the offenders it would be found that they had hopped over 
the boundary and were concealed in the jungles or the dense palm 
groves of Selambique, Then would follow fourparlers with the 
Governor of that Colony, who would await the report of the district 
official of the locality concerned, ‘The inquiry always took time, 
because office hours in the colony were froma g A.at. to 2 P.at. only, 
‘and suspended on Saints’ days. Besides, on principle, nothing was 
ever done in a hurry. The dacoit by dexterous dodging often 
escaped. If he were caught, however, or any other man, he was 
clapped into prison, and had to remain there until he proved himself 
innocent. The Political Agent had dealings with the Governor in 
respect of collecting the tax on salt assigned to the British Govern- 
ment, which led in the French colony to unpleasant feeling, but was 
skilfal enough to get on well with his Excellency, who really preferred 
his society to that of the Chief Secretary and the Archbishop, the only 
two officials with whom his position allowed him to be intimate. Te 
was a pleasant change from the rugged escarpment of the Ghats to 
a few days in the Governor's barge on the placid and romantic 
estuaries which seem to pierce the very heart of the hill. ‘The 
palms for miles fringe the banks, with here and there the denser 
foliage of mango and other fruit trees, and arong them gleam the 
white walls of neat cottages, the homes of many small landed pro- 
prictors. As the evening falls, the lights shine through the little 
casements of pearl shells, and the sound of the guitar or violin is 
borne upon the breeze: the bell of the cathedral tolls for vespers, 
and the veiled figures of the women can be seen on the shore flocking 
to the sacred edifice, It was here that St. Francis Xavier preached ; 
his memory is yet fragrant through the land, and most of the people 
still are Catholic. Presently the moon rises over the Ghats and 
lights up the distant ruins of the robber fortress, on a lofty and 
seemingly inaccessible buttress, and throws an ever-widening beam 
of silver upon the silent tide of the river. Soon the town is in repose 
and free from all sound save the challenge of the sentinels each hour, 
of the bark of the wretched dogs that turn over the refuse heaps for 
hones and fish offal. The friendship of the French Governor for the 
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the plantain aed areca trees. Sometimes the rocks open out anid 
reveal 2 stretch of white sand backed by dense _Broves of cocoanut, 


are the frowning heights of the Ghats, clothed at night with a 
tsaiform tint of grey. 

‘Morning breaks in streaks of sitwer above the dark peaks that 
hound the Eastern horizon, and firds us under the light beacon of 
Polbunder ; the little bangalow of the “salt” officer clings to a 
shelf on the hillside ; on the wharf isa crowd of bullock-carts laden 
with cotton bales ¢x rete to Bombay, the tired animals slowly 
chewing, a8 they recline in the dask, their short rations of paddy 
straw, while beneath the carts the equally tired drivers lie shrouded 
from head to foot in disty cotton sheets ; a fer lean and scared doge 
jwowl around and quarrel over the dry Gsh beads oc remnants of 
‘boiled rice that are scattered about, ‘The blue wood-smoke is cur} 
ing up from the palen-thatehed village, and the disrepotable-looking 
igs are sniffing about, with an occasional grunt, for odds and ends 
of refuse. A sultry stiliness prevails, for at this early hour neither 
the land nor the sea breeze is astir, and the odour from the black 
wud in the mangrove swamps is heavy and oppressive, A few 
natives sito their haunches at the doors of their lyuts to callect thelr 
thoughts on waking from the stertorous sleep induced by the dank 
atinosphere ; they yawn, and spit wearily upon the sand. Everyone 
feels out of humour, and imagination refuses to picture any beauties 
in the primitive life around onz But the sun shows itself, stirs a 
slight air, the skin moistens after a draught of hot tea or coffee, and 
things begin to wear a different aspect and to look more attractive. 
A plunge in the clear water just inside the bar, where the sharks do 
not penetrate, refreshes one for the day, and, comfortably arrayed ia 
white flannels, one sits beneath the shade of a dense mango tree, 
and breakfasts sumptuously off the Indian sole or pomfret, the most 
delicious fish in Eastern waters, with oyster sauce, Then down 
comes the “salt” officer to investigate the new arrival, and to have 
a chat with one of his own countrymen, an opportunity that happens 
about once a month. His is a lonely life, and his resources are 
sorely taxed in the endeavour to drive away ennwi, He has collected, 
prepared, and mounted seventy-one specimens of ants which live in 
his district ; and in pursuit of his ganie, a common sight is that of 
his broad quarters and legs draped in white drill, sticking out of a 
hollow tree stump while the rest of him is buried in the interior. 
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quickly disappear again. But they afford, if in a small degree, the 
sense of company in one’s midnight wanderings Some of the 
tracks across this weird desert arc, for the convenience of wheeled 
conveyances, covered with rushes in default of any other means of 
Preventing the whecls from being buried in the sand. Such tracks 
are used when the rivers are low enough to permit of bridges off 
boats being laid across them, by which carts can cross. But in the 
floods such traffic is stopped. So the traveller may make a cold 
weather trip over the desert by mail cart. His seat by the driver is 
made of old brandy cases, a stiff iron rail supports his back, and a 
pair of unbroken colts are harnessed to the pole by ropes. ‘They 
will not start with ordinary persuasion. A stable attendant knots a 
cord round the cars, and another round the pasterns, goes in front 
and pulls at the animals, while the d shouts and slashes with 
his whip from the box. If the ponies do not lie down out of per- 
versity, they generally yield to the treatment and bolt, keeping up a 
furious gallop for miles, pulling the cart with jerks and bounds over 
the ruts and pits in the track, and hurling the occupants against the 
back rail, A frosty night makes itself felt, even through the waddead 
quilt in which the traveller is wrapped up, and the rough treatment, 
coupled with the cold, makes a night's journey a pretty good test of 
physical endurance. ‘The rising sun shows the imposing dome of a 
pir's tomb miles away in the dust clouds of the plain ; it will be 
two hours yet before we shall arrive at our halting-place for the day. 
We feel cut in half in the small of the back, and would fain have the 
coachman tickle up the tats, when bang goes the axle, off rolls one 
of the wheels, and we lie prone in the dust. We must walk itt 
‘And we arrive at the green oasis of Bung on foot, throwing oure 
selves exhausted on the charpoy in the mud bungalow, while the 
“ messman " gets ready a warm tub and a “muttin” curry. These 
are unromantic features of the plains, but serve to render brighter 
the colours of the more attractive pictures of Indian life. 1 
recollect arriving at Bung in this way about twenty years ago. 

‘There was to be a wedding in the English community. ‘The chap- 
lain and best man had arrived from Multan by “special” cart that 
morning, sitting on the box containing the wedding-cake. The 
ceremony had been put off for a weck, owing to the non-arrival by 
parcel post of the bride's dress. With the usual hospitality shown 
in out-of-the-way places in India, I, though a traveller and a stranger, 
was included among the guests, and was one of those who rose 
early in the morning to compose a bouquet for the bride of the few 
white flowers procurable in the gardens of Bung, namely, champa, 
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acquire from a hundred volumes. Thus he was able to discuss with 
his neighbours all their needs and difficulties, and his influence 
reached far into the hill tracts. Sometimes when he was sitting in 
his casy-chair with the girl’s head resting upon his knee, as she sat 
‘upon the carpet with her hands clasped round her ankles, and sung 
to him the wild songs of the hillmen, he would redden with shame 
as he thought of what his mother would feel could she but took 
upon the scene, But such thoughts were quickly put aside, for was 
‘not his whole soul wrapped up in his advancement in the service in 
the first place, and secondly in what ministered to his comforts? 
‘The girl liked the distinction that this alliance brought her among 
the rude people, and believed it durable, 

As for the Political Officer, he spent all his time in making maps 
and mugging over grammars and vocabularies, save when he was 
receiving visits from chiefs, arranging new treaties, or chatting as 
best he could to the traders who came from long distances across 
the mountains to the weekly market. It was a slower way this to 
learn to know the circumstances of the country, but across the ocean 
there was a fair English girl who held his love, and he could not go 
counter to his love and pride in folding in his arms a daughter of 
the country, however soft and dimpled she might be. So he should 
plod on and make a name without blemish in his service. 

‘The position which these men occupied was one of great interest, 
evenofromance. Theadvanced guard of the British power, making 
British influence felt in a way over five thousand miles of 
mountainous country, inhabited by scattered and savage tribes, 
intersected by deep ravines, and clothed largely by tangled forests. 
Tt is all in all to Government to feel trust in its representative in 
such, circumstances, and rarely is it in India that it is misplaced. 
The sense of responsibility is present in the British officer, and this 
he cannot violate. 

Those were, indeed, delightful jungles to roam in: teeming with 
subjects of interest for the naturalist as well as the sportsman, and 
where it would seem Nature must have for centuries revelled in wild 
luxuriance. The mountains clothed with virgin forest right up to 
their frowning escarpments ; gay orchids clustering on the moss 
grown Loughs of the trees ; pendant creepers forming a tangled mass 
from branch to branch, Here and there a cascade half hidden by 
the gigantic ferns that draw their nourishment from the rich leaf 
mould, and bordered with begonias on its shaded banks ; the stream- 
let dashing over mossy boulders to join the emerald-tinted river, that 
fretted thousands of feet below in its tortuous channel through the 
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‘on the move; a byena citcles round the camp, attracted by the smell 
of cooked victuals and the refuse of the fish. He makes a hurried 
snatch at what he can, and retreats into the thicket. ‘The flap ofthe 
large wings of the vampire bats is frequently heard as they cluster 
on the branches in search of wild fruits There is the bark of the 
sambur stag as he calls together the herd, cropping the leaves in the 
young trce jungle, and shrouded in the grass in waiting for his coming 
is his feline enemy, visible only by two bright emerald eyes. ‘The 
hum of a thousind small fies blends with the murmur of the river 
and the rustle of the leaves as they are gently stirred by the night 
breeze, and combine to lull the traveller to sleep, 

‘These: are the quicter aspects of Nature in these wild hill tracts ; 
but the life of the officers of the outposts was rendered at times 
eventful by the ravages of the tribes who often nursed feuds between 
themselves, and who were always meditating raids upon the helpless 
and unarmed villages under British protection. When the harvest 
was gathered in, and enforced idleness encouraged deep drinking, 
the men began to get dangerous ; the love of adventure combined 
with the craving for bloodshed took possession of these rude minds. 
‘The warriors of a tribe, or of several tribes, united in ane raid would 
always endeavour to surprise an enemy. They travelled by night, 
and during the day lay concealed in the dense undergrowth of the 
forest. No fire was lighted lest the smoke should betray their 
whereabouts, and cooked victuals were carried. A village was 
attacked in the grey light of carly dawn, Should the surprise be 
complete, all the inhabitants were cut down except such women and 
children as were valued as captives; the village was fired, and the 
heads of the slain carried off as trophies, The value of the Inter 
was much enhanced by the notion current that human sacrifices were 
necessary to the success of agricultural operations. ‘The return of a 
successful raiding party was celebrated with shouts by the women 
and children, an ample feast of beef and spirits partaken of, and a 
general earousal followed. ‘The bloody heads were piled in a heap 
as the proudest spoil of war. On such a night the watchful sentry in 
the stockade of our frontier post may see in the far distance flames 
shooting upward from the burning thatch and bamboo of the village 
huts, Should the direction lie outside the sphere of British govern- 
ment, the assailant and vanquished are left to settle matters in their 
‘own fashion, but if it be a case for interference the bugle is sounded, 
rifles and blankets hastily slung on the shoulders, and away in the 
darkness of the early morning marches the Police Officer and a half 
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Political with reinforcements and supplies by another path. A con- 
ference is held and needful food taken; the night passed amid these 
gruesome surroundings, and the whole force starts om the return 
warch, mad-stained and bedraggled, back to headquarters, to open 
a fresh chapter in their usually uneventful life, 

A bundred miles away the rolling surf breaks upon the sands of 
Pittapetta. It was pleasant to come away from the savage people of 
the hills and be among the simple toilers of the sea; to lie beneath 
the shade of the waving palms and watch the fisher launch his mde 
maft of three rough logs, bound together and slightly curved at the 
ends He pushes the craft through the crested billows, jumping 
athwart of it as it rides into the deeper water, and hoisting the three- 
cornered tanned sail to the breeze, stands out for the offing for his 
daily task, One of two catamarans unite with his to trawl with a 
drag net towards the shore. What wonderful denizens of the sea he 
views ax he swings his legs in the lukewarm water! He says that all 
the varieties of colour that ordinary mortals see in the beasts of the 
field and forest can be witnessed in the creatures which move in 
deep waters; many which never come to the surface, but which 
glide blindly in and out among the fern, reed, and sponge-like corals, 
which form their habitual shelter from their fierce enemies. After 
dragging the nets all day, the little craft come one by one through 
the curling surf to land, and throw their spoil into the baskets which 
the expectant women and children have brought to the water's edge. 
‘The setting sun reddens the bronzed faces to a tint akip to the 
garments thrown loosely round the figures, Gladness brightens the 
eyes if the day have been a good one, and some of the primer fish 
have been netted which will fetch a few rupees among the English 
residents in Pittapetta. Away go some of the women and children 
with basket trays upon their heads to hawk the delicacies among 
the bungalows perched upon the sandhills here and there, just in 
time for the evening meal ; and later they troop back with silent 

tread to their grass-thatched huts to count their money and to plan 
how it is to be spent, albeit small pieces. The moonlight flecks with 
silyer the thining fronds of the palm as it waves restless to the 
evening breeze, and the bats fit hurriedly after the insects which 
the tropical warmth brings forth in myriads, The melancholy ery 
‘of the jackal goes up from the thomy acacias that stud the sandy 
plain, and heralds the long night. It is time to go home. Home ! 
the word seems strange sometimes ; the wanderer’s thoughts revert 
with lightning speed to scenes of carly life, to an ivy-covered house 
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set in elms and oaks, to gambols on the green lawn with a fond 
father, to where he sat at his mother’s feet and spelt out the old 
Bible stories, and where he learnt all that is good and true ere he 
went forth to play a man’s part alone. Still there is a home even in this 
far-off land ; for here is duty, and for him who strives to do it the 
love and kindly ministrations of those with whom he lives and works, 
dark-hued and of a stranger race although they be. Here is repose 
which the busy cities of the West have forgotten. Let us lie down 
and sleep, lulled by the ceaseless plash of the waves and the fragrance 
of the jasmine that clusters round the open casement. 
E. 0, WALKER, 
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SHAKESPEARE'S PISCINE LORE. 


NCLUDING the two doubtful plays of Titus Andronicus" and 
“Pericles,” as also the Sonnets and other poems, it will be found 
that the writings of Shakespeare contain. some 2oo references and 
allusions to fish and fishing, some quaint, some instructive, others 
well-nigh as laughable as sundry of dear old Father Izaak’s zoological 
theories ; but all to be treated with that reverence which will be in- 
tended throughout this paper, occasional unbendings on the part of 
the writer notwithstanding. 

‘And first, as beseems the importance of the art piscatorial, and 
because matter pertaining to it is so abundant, the subject is fittingly 
introduced in the words of Ancient Pistol (“2 Henry IV.,” ii. 4): 
“ Hold hook and line, say 1,” sentiment which will be ever heartily 
echoed by brethren of the angle, a brotherhood so firm and united 
that one thinks of Polonius’s advice to his son: “The friends thou 
hast, and their adoption tried, grapple them to thy soul with hooks of 
steel.” A brief dissertation concerning this trembles upon the pen, 
but the lure has to be rejected, seeing that some readings give 
“hoops of steel." 

An early example of the stirring effect the subject of fish is apt 
to exercise upon the imagination (of which we do not absolutely lack 
modern instances), is furnished by the remark of Autolycus, in the 
“Winter's Tale.” ‘That arch rogue—whocould not have beenamember 
of the angling fraternity, which is confessedly composed of “honest, 
civil, quiet men”—tells the gullible bumpkins to whom he was 
exhibiting his wares of “a fish that appeared upon the coast on 
Wednesday, the fourscore of April, 40,000 fathom above water, and 
sung a (allad." It must be admitted, however, that the statement 
‘was somewhat guarded. 

Another instance of circumspection is to be found in the 
“Tempest,” the piscatorial flavour being, however, faint and allusive. 
Gonzalo says (Act ii, scene 1): “Is not, Sir, my doublet as 
fresh as the first day I wore it? I mean in a sort.” Antonio replies 
“That sort was well fish'd for.” Truly, seeing that some time had 
elapsed, plus the consequences of their recent shipwreck, that “sort” 














‘Bertram, in “All's Well,” ¥. 3, says, “She | 
distance, and did angle for me." And Polixenes, in the © 
‘Taley" iv, 1:1 fear the angle that plucks our son. 


cnet mee eyes (caught the water, though not the fish)» 
‘There ° 


quibble or dauble mean 


Also we find Hotspur saying of King Henry TV. (iv. 3), By this 
sceming brow of justice did he win the hearts of all that he did angle 
for. . . ;" and Cressida, to Troilus, “To angle for your thoughts.” 
Hamlet, of Claudius, says, “He has thrown out his angle for my 
proper life," which, we have already observed, is not the only 
instance of the Prince of Denmark's borrowing a figure from the 
realm piscatorial. Edgar's allusion (* Lear,” lit 4) is an unpleasing 
‘one, when he says, “ Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness.” 

Recurring momentarily to the “Winter's Tale” (i. 2), one dis. 
‘covers that Leontes soliloquises after a manner that gives rise in us 
‘to two thoughts, We think of cither the playing of a fish after it is 
hooked, or the humouring of one after it has taken but not pouched 
a dead-gorge bait, and also of the reprehensible practice of poaching, 
when he declares : I am angling now, though you perceive not how 
I give line . .. many a man there is... that little thinks .. . 
his pond fish’d by his next neighbour.” ‘Truly, an unneighbourly and. 
unsportsmanlike action, 

‘There is much philosophy and food for reflection in the following 
passage from “Pericles,” the wisdom of which is not at all out of 
date now : 

3hD FISHERMAN, Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. 
ast Fisit. Why, as men do aland—the great ones eat up the tittle 
ones. 
fé). Mow from the finny subject of the sea these fishers tell the 
infirmities of men: and from their watery empire 
recollect all that many men approve, or men detect 





Per. 
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“our immortal subject, Master Teaak Walton says: “The 
“queen of rivers... a very subtle fish 


pain one notes unflattering reference to Cypri 
“Wanitre lauds thos : “OF all the fish that swim the watery mead, n 
one in cunning can the carp exceed.” Buffon was so 
its extreme caution and wiliness that he designated it “the freshe 
‘water fox”; as for Walton, to that which we have already quoted, there” 
is appended the remark, “ He is hard to be caught.” Now, what-— 
‘ever may be thought of old Izaak as a naturalist, it must be ad- 
mitted that as regards deluding coarse fish he was decidedly *alb 
there.” 

‘The passage to which we were proposing to direct the reader's 
attention before the preceding divagation somewhat diverted the 

is from “ All's Well,” y. 2, wherein the Clown speaks as fol- 
lows: “Here is a pur of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune's cat, that has 
fallen into the unclean fishpond of her displeasure, and, as he says, 
mud dyed withal : pray you, sir, use the carp as you may ; for he 
looks like a poor, decay'd, ingenious, foolish, rascally knave.” Not 
very flattering to Parolles, to whom they were addressed—full of 
those puns the bard delighted to put into the mouths of his inimit= 
able fools, for the pleasuring of the groundlings—these wards, with 
the single exception of “ingenious,"' are a distinct libel upon the 
whole race of Cyprinidae, with this assuagement, that they are only a 
portion of the fooling of a professional jester, whose aim was rather 
to astonish and amuse than to define and instruct. 

Shakespeare seems ever to use the word éazé in its derivative or 
secondary sense, to wit, as food to entice ot allure—as Cait for fish, 
and never as bait for travellers, which is a feed by way of refreshment 
taken in passing (Saxon, da/an, to bait or feed). ‘Thus, for instance, 
with true piscatorial significance docs Imogen use it in her metas 
phor when she says (Cymbeline,” iii. 4): “But worn, a bait for 
ladies,” viz, good seeming. Again, Gratiano ("Merchant of 
Venice, ” i. 1) thus reproves the grave and silent demeanour of his 
friend the merchant: “But fish not with this melancholy bait for 
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‘Tam, continuing: After showing how she can smooth na bane 
Andronicus as a bait, and 30 sway his son— 
Now will Ito that old Andronicus, 
‘And temper him with all the artt have 
‘To pluck prood Luclus from the warlike Goths. Jif. 

Some dozen times does Shakespeare speak of certain of the rivers 
of his and our land. It is, howcver, noteworthy that not once does 
he refer to the lovely Warwickshire Avon by name, That {t must 
often have been in his thoughts one doubts not, nor that he has 
repeatedly limned it when drawing some of bis lovely waterside 
sketches ; such as, for instance, when he says : 

‘Thy banks with peonies and filed briens, 
‘Which spungy April at thy hest betrins. 

Moreover, one likes to think that the Swan of Avon was thinking 
‘of his own, doubtlessly much-loved, river when he penned the lines 
already quoted, beginning with : 

‘The pleasanv’st angling is to see the fish 
‘Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
Here, moreover, is a picture (to frame in Memory’s inmost 
sanctuary) of a stream wherein dwell many dappled trout. 
‘The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou knowest, belog s'opp'd, impatiently doth rage ; 
Bat when his fair course is not hindered t 
He makes sweet music with the enamell'd stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in bis pilgrimage } 3 
And 30 by many winding nooks be atraysy 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. —Tivo Gundlemen, ih 7. 

‘Then there is tangled foliage hard by, in which Queen Mab tnight 
glory ; the background is the beautiful blue heaven filled with its 
proper radiant landscape of cloud and sunshine. What is the 
glimmer of gemmy regalia to this everlasting splendour? 

Surely the poet's eye inust often have noted such alluring sights 
as he sate or lounged beside the water between Stratford and 
Warwick. ‘That he was not an angler is hard to believe ; sceing that 
he was a manly man, fond of the air and Nature's moods ; one in 
whom the sound mind assuredly inhabited the sound body; one in 
whom the placid pastime would be so singularly adapted—we 
presume to think. And then, see what a number of-times he 
touches upon the great topic, and with what obvious knowledge ! 

He never mentions the silvery Stratford Avon by name; but 
four times he speaks of the Trent, which was, a neighbour of his, 
probably known and held dear ; neighbours also, Wye and Severn. 














‘The erudite Dr. bsp bya “Luce. ‘i 
corruption of fleur de lis.” The fleurs-de-lys are, of course, 

Win nresesise chosen blossoms of Louis VII, Maceo 
people wrote fleure detices. That a lucy or luce is the ince ee 
every piscatorial schoolboy knows. Thus, Justice Shatlow 
amplifies the phrase already quoted, saying, “The luce is Reese 
fish, the salt fish is an old coat"—ée, Lucy is 3 new ante 
one was Charleote, Shakespeare, of course (word-j ee ‘a 
usual), is gibing at Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charleote, a oa 
whom, in the matter of that deer business, he bas magnanii 
sepaid by immortalising that country squire under the guise of Justice 
Shallow. 
Caliban makes a remark (“‘Tempest,” ii, 2) which sheds a side, 
ight upon a custom of the Elizabethan and Jacobean era. “Throwing 
off all allegiance to his master, the monster sings, “No more 
dams Ill make for fish...” Compare the prologue to the 
“Canterbury Tales” : 

Ful many 8 fat partrich hadde he in mewe, 

And many a brem and many a luce in stewe, 

‘This unsportsmanlike person, according to our notions, was the 
Frankeleyn, of whom Chaucer tells tis expressively, “ Hit snewede in 
his hous of mete and drinke.” 

We find that Shakespeare thrice uses the word “oyster,” In 
reply to Falstaif's stern “I will not lend thee a penny,” Pistol cries, 
“Why then all the world’s mine oyster, which I with sword will 
open." Of Bolingbroke, King Richard IT, says, “ Of goes his bonnet 
to an oyster wench," Then there is that piece of wisdom of the most 
philosophic and lovable fool in “Lear” (i. 5) = 

Foot. Canst tell me how an oyster makes his shell? 
Lean. Ni 
Foot, Nor J either. 














‘not so wonderful that the great national storehouse of 
contains nothing about fly-fishing. However, divine Will i 
out when he asserts ger Imogen ('* Cymbeline,’ The ii 
‘seas breed monsters; for the dish, poor tributary rivers as ct 
fish." In such matters as did come within the scope of his prescient 
observation he was singularly inspired. i 

Finally, reluctantly closing a fascinating topic, let us cull the fol- 
Jowing gein from ** Venus and Adoni fo fisher but the rngrown. 
fry forbears.” On the part of the venatic youth who gives utterance 
10 it, a very laudable and sportsmanlike remark, which deserves not 
only to be carved alongside the famous PiscaTorinus Sacrum by 
the bank of sweet and fluent Dove, but also to be vividly depicted 
or otherwise ealled to attention wherever and whenever the angler 
and the water are brought into justaposition, 

CLIFFORD CORDLEY. 
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ship, a Highlandes, and they are to this day as good 25 ever to prove 
the wonderful aptitude of the old-time sailor as a Jack-of-all- 
trades, 


When I first went to India, in 1859, I sailed from Glasgow in 
‘one of the clipper ships belonging to the “ City” line, and made the 
voyage round the Cape, Quite one-half of the men in the ship were 
West Highlanders, the merchant seamen in those days being splendid 
specimens of their race in every respect. There were only two 
passengers besides myself, but the voyage was never dull, owing to 
the fact that I mixed freely with the apprentices and able ‘seamen, 
who were most entertaining companions. The ship's carpenter had 
a lovely tenor voice, which still tives in my memory ; he never con- 
descended to prostitute it by singing inferior and questionable songs, 
and every one of his ballads might have been sung before the most 
strait-laced matron without offending her cars—in fact, I do not 
remember hearing a suggestive or vulgar ditty at any of the sing- 
songs during the whole four months of that long and happy voyage, 
although there was not a woman on board to keep us in order. J 
may mention that during my boyhood I mixed freely with soldiers, 
sailors, and fishermen, and I assert with pride and pleasure that I 
benefited considerably from intercourse with these men. ‘This is 
not the generally accepted opinion of those good people who look 
upon soldiers and sailors as the scum of the country ; but both my 
brother and I, who were in a great measure barrack children, landed 
in India as innocent in thought and deed as any youth who had 
been tied to his mother’s apron-strings. The consequence is that T 
have a very tender place in my heart for those who have braved 
“the battle and the breeze,” and to sec an old soldier begging his 
bread in the streets is to me the saddest sight imaginable. The 
other day I walked down Piccadilly, and by the Burlington Arcade I 
saw a yeteran selling bootlaces with four medals on his breast—on 
one of his medals were four clasps ; walking on a Ville farther, in 
Oxford Street I came across an old hussar playing the penny whistle 
for coppers. ‘These men were true-born Britons ; and it is not sure 
prising to me that, with such living examples to damp the ardour of 
young men, we fail to secure recruits of the proper stamp for the 
army, have a strong suspicion that the patriotism of the well-tos 
do Englishman is hidden away in his boots or at the bottom of his 
money-bag, Rudyard Kipling has striven hard to touch the heart 
of the nation with his barrack-room ballads and stories; but in my 
opinion he has failed owing to the fact that he is not sufficiently 
in earnest, having sacrificed everything to making a caricature of 
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the British Empire, and this is my excuse 
for 


¢ valuable and interesting article than the one 
and it would be a good idea to kave it re- 
‘and widely circulated. Highlanders have 
to be extremely intelligent and painstaking 
‘and the advantage of this can only be fully 
is stated that under ordinary circumstances it 
seven years to become a perfect fighting sailor in 
ywever, is what Commander Shore says of the 
r extraordinary aptitude displayed by the Lewis 
h Irills, and the high standard of efficiency 
mind the shortness of the training, twenty-eight 
excited the astonishment of every competent 
cer of high rank, totally unconnected with the 
s y subsequently to the Duke of Edin- 
d the battery officer that when he commanded 
hip some years before, he used to pride him- 
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‘Stornoway he could boast no longer—that, in fact, he must 


he had never seen men drill with sech precision, steadiness, ot 
geittness; while as regards laying ard pointing the guns, in his 
opinion no seamen-gunners could have done it better.” i 
The above-mentioned opinions of competent authorities speak 
volumes in favour of the extension of the Naval Reserve system in 
the West Highlands, as it is very necessary to secure the services of 
imen who possess a high rae of ees ee they ray 
wickly master the working of all new appliances. For instance, a 
ae from Melbourne states that a Mr. Seymour Atlan, a resie 
dent of Sydney, has invented a submarine torpedo-boat which ‘ill 
revolutionise naval warfare. ‘The intricate mechanism of these new 
inventions will surely necessitate the employment of a superior class 
of men to work them. Morcorer, our blue-jackets must be enthu: 
siasts; and this is what Commander Shore says of the enthusiasm 
prevailing among the men of the Lewis: “It was a common oecure 
Tence when a party of Reserve men got together in the villages, out 
of the drill season, for one of them to stand out and put the others 
through their drills, and if he made a mistake to fall back into the 
ranks while another took his place. Again, the men would often 
assemble in the village schoolroom with their drill-books and sticks, 
‘and practise the exercise for a couple of hours ata stretch. When 
away at the fishing, lying by their nets at night, the men were in the 
habit of discussing their drills, reserving any disputed point for 
the chief officer's decision on their return to port. Questions of this 
sort were constantly being referred to the officer, showing that the 
men are not so thoughtless as some people consider, 

“Not the least curious part of the matter is that when the young 
teen join the farce they almost always displayed some rudimentary 
knowledge of the gun-drill, which was explained by the discovery of 
the fact that the older hands were in the habit of coaching ap the 
youngsters when away on the fishing-grounds.” 


France has a Naval Reserve of 113,000 men, whilst the Naval 
Reserve of England only numbers 23,000 ; many of this number of 
English Reservists may, or may not, volunteer to serve when war 
Scurs, as it must be remembered that most of them are scattered 
all over the worid in various merchant vessels. Moreover, there # 
Ro Ducleus to draw upon, as hundreds of our merchant steamers are 
Eo ™45Med by Lascars instead of by English seamen. Indeed, the 
English seaman of the present day is a very degenerate being com- 
PAred with what he was in the good old time when freights from 


D ifs from India and the West Coast of 
to advantage in the Highlands, All this 
‘counties to maintain a very much larger 
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ral labourer and his family live, and under the 
to be every excuse for Hodge resorting to 
yy the cravings of a diseased appetite. At 
‘of bacon and weak tea, with sodden cabbages 
‘This is just the food calculated to develop an 
Jabourer, and we accordingly find him 
at the beer-shop. Fish and salad oil ac 
“Hodge, although I am certain that if they 
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formed part of his daily food they woold. see 
tion and lessen the unhealthy appetite for 
abstemious people on the face of this earth are those who are lage 
SS ee 
if ene man ina thousand among our English farm-labourers: 

the taste of it, Now, the labourer takes great interest in his garden. 
and allotment, as he depends largely upon vegetables, and. the 
judicious use of oil would be of great benefit in an improved dietary, 
as it would prevent the fermentation caused in the stomach by the 
‘presence of vegetables, and would correct flatulence, Inyalids 
who are unable to take cod-liver oil find that salad oil is just as 
nourishing, and they get very fond of it when taken in salads and 
with fish, An improved dietary for the working classes should 
therefore engage the attention of a paternal government and philen- 
thropists if they want to improve the condition of the people. Tt is 
no use preaching the cthics of Christianity to people who feed like 
pigs. If Richard Jefferies’ description of the daily fife of the English 
farm-labourer is correct, the first thing necessary is to improve the 
temple of his body with nutritious.and easily-digested food, The 
French are far and away ahead of the English in this respect, and 
the consequence is that we find their peasantry frugal, sober, and 
industrious—a model zace, in fact—and t itself shows that an 
improved dietary has supreme influence in developing the moral and 
material welfare of a nation, ‘The French scour the markets of the 
world for oil-seeds from which cil is expressed for alimentary 
purposes, A Marseilles merchant was the first who experimented 
with the earth-nut oil as a substitute for olive oil, and now there is a 
very extensive trade in earth-nuts from India and the West Coast of 
Africa to France. The price, of earth-nuts (Arachis Aypogma) rose 
from 15 rupees to 30 rupees per candy (= five ewt.) owing to the 
French demand, and every available bag of this valuable oilseed is 
now bought and shipped from the Madras and Bombay presidencies 
to France, I again say that what the French can do we could 
imitate, as we may test assured that a people who have reduced 
the science of cookery to a fine art would not use earthnut oll 
‘so extensively, for alimentary purposes if they were not thoroughly 
convinced of its excellence ; and I have entered into details to prove 
how we have neglected our opportunities, 

A. captious critic may ask, What has this to do with the 
Nayal Reserve? 1 will enlighten him. Fishing is at best a pre- 
carious occupation, and if an attempt were made to increase the 

mmber of fishermen in the United Kingdom without developing 
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ic may again ask, What has all this to do 


very small, and gave my friend the opportunity to air his 

on what he called the lazy, thriftless character of the West 
lander. ‘Look at them,” he said, “wasting their lives In a 
like this! Why, pei do not even develop into energetic fi 


men." Now, this is the mistaken idea that people have who 
‘only capable of judging in a narrow, shallow, superficial sort of way. 
At the same time I fully acknowledge that my countrymen require 
rousing, in much the same way that thoroughbred Arab horses “on 
An Arab horse is a dangerous and careless walker, but over 

and broken country, when going at full speed, there is no 
mount in the world, as is well known to every experienced 
unter in India, And I commend Commander Shore's article in 
the United Service Magazine to those who care to see how the training 
for the Naval Reserve has improved the young men of the Lewis. 
Tt is the fashion in many influential quarters to decry and belittle 
the efficiency of the Naval Reserve, therefore it is just as well that 
the public should know something about the splendid material of 
which the force is composed in the Hebrides. 

‘There would be no difficulty in increasing this magnificent Reserve 
if the land colonisation scheme is properly developed in conjunc- 
tion with the fishing industry. ‘The two industries combined would 
be sufficient to keep the people in comfort. An arrangement might 
easily be come to with steamship and railway companies to carry 
fish at reduced and special rates on being subsidised by Goyern- 
ment; and in return for these privileges all our able-bodied fisher- 
men should join the Naval Reserve. With a large force of disciplined 
men to fall back upon England may feel secure from outside aggres- 
sion, more particularly ifthese men are at hand and not seattered all 
‘over the world in merchant vessels ; and most English people will 
agree that this sense of security is worth paying for. 

‘There is an excellent suggestion made by Mr, Frederick Green- 
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their English comrades by indulging in 2 good reel, to the music of 
the pipes, at the end of a long day’s march, when the rest of the 
troops were tired and footsore. I can imagine the Sassenach 
‘putting his fingers to his ears when I mention the fact that the lore 
‘of music is another strong characteristic of the Highland race ; and 
‘even Englishmen must acknowledge that there is nothing so inspiriting 
as the bagpipes at the head of a regiment; the men marching to iss 
strains with that free and elastic swing in theirstep which is peculiar 
to Highlanders. Boswell remarked on the graceful walk of the Highs 
landers in his well-known book on the Hebrides, and he describes 
a ball that was given at Raasay in honour of Dr. Johnson, at which 
old Malcolm Macleod (a man of 62 years) “bounded like @ 
oe”; Dr. Johnson being delighted with the whole seene. In the 
morning of that day Malcolm Macleod had walked with “) 
agility” allthe way from Corriechattan to the boat, while Boswell and 
Dr, Johnson rode the distance. On the journcy to Raasay Gaelic 
songs were sung, Malcolm singing “Tha tighinn Fodham eirigh,” 
the Rey. Mr. Macqucen and the whole crew joining in the chorus, ‘The 
Doatmen also sang with great spirit, and when they landed, the singing 
‘of the rowers was taken up by the reapers on shore, who “were work: 
ing with a bounding activity.” Now contrast this description of the 
Hebridcans, given by Boswell more than a hundred years ago, with 
Jefferies" recent description of the English farm labourcrin his “Toilers 
‘of the Field,” and you will be able to judge of the difference beween 
the two races. Another fact to be remembered is that you can 
always appeal with success to the Highlander’s love of country 
and pride of race, They are very proud of their pedigrees, and there 
isscarcely a man in the West Highlands who cannot claim relation- 
ship with some of our most distinguished men of arms and letters. 
The great ambition of even the poorest Highlander is to have 
his children properly educated, and, if possible, to see one of them a 
minister of the Free Kirk, this laudable desire having done more 
than anything else to develop the sterling qualities of the crofter class. 
Many readers of this article who have been to Strome Ferry, the 
terminus of the Skye and Dingwall Railway, will probably remember 
the little fisherman’s hut on the beach below the hotel, which was 
inhabited by John Murchison, or John “ Sally "as he was commonly 
called, taking his mother's Christian name as a surname, a custom. 
which is common in the Highlands. Perhaps my readers will re= 
member John “Sally” himself, a funny little man, who made a 
living by taking English tourists from the hotel to fish in the loch. 
Sly neighbours insinuated that unless the “tips” were good John 


‘intelligence by a knowledge of many 
went out to India a sea-chest was made 


was a wonderfully clever Jack-of-all-trades. 
‘obliged to know a little of everything, and 
an advantage over townsmen and English 
Tm former years the Highlanders manufac- 
n¢ir own clothing, and they were extremely skilful 
which were all made from native dyes, 
in favour of developing the 
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ws and fishermen their absence in time of 
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where the citizens are helpless ay children, 
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the Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland,” by Dr, Walker, which 
describes the important past played by the Hebridcans in the wars 
of the last century, Walker was no: a Highlander, nor does he seem 
to have held a brief to sing their praises ; therefore his testimony Is 
their favour is all the more valuable. 

Deer-forests in those days were unknown evils, but Walker 
Jaments the extension of large sheep-farms owing to the desolating 
effect that they had on the country. The Lewis, however, kept its 
crofters to a greater extent than the parishes on the mainland, con- 
sequently we find that itwas a favourite recruiting-ground, Walker 
mentioning the fact that in one year (1763) 170 men were drawn 
from the Lewis to the army, and even more than that number to 
the navy. The small seaport of Campbekon, in Argyleshize, sup- 
plied sco sailors to the navy during the Fifties and Sixties of the 
eighteenth century, and upwards of 3,000 men went from Port 
Glasgow and Greenock to our warships during that period, 609 of 
this number being Islanders. In all, 3,187 able-bodied men went on 
foreign service from the Hebrides as soldiers and sailors during 
the wars of 1756-63. A country which could afford such a large 
number of men from a small and scattered population is of great 
importance to England, and it will be gathered from this article that 
the Hebrides are thoroughly well suited for rearing a hardy and in- 
telligent race of men, who will be second to none in devotion to 
their duty and in robust patriotism. 





LONALD ¥. REID. 
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departed, armed with sketeh-book and pencil, from Waterloo Station, 
ee route for the quaint little town of Haslemere, where I arrived 
after a quick run through some of our prettiest English scenery. 
Haslemere rallway-station is the nearest to Tennyson's charming 
summer retreat, and on alighting from the train my first proceeding 
was to explore the old-fashioned, sleepy town (s0 strangely peaceful 
it seemed after the roar and rattle of London streets) in search of 
suitable lodgings, the probability being that it would be necessary I 
should abide in the neighbourhood for a couple of days at least. An 
attractive-looking hostelry called the “White Horse" appeared likely 
to afford comfortable accommodation, and, having made satisfactory 
terms with the landlord, I inquired the way to Aldworth. 

I may here mention incidentally that half-a-century ago, in the 
days of corrupt boroughs, Haslemere (then only a village) returned 
two members to Parliament ; also, that one of its representatives in 
the House of Commons was General Oglethorpe, who (it will be 
remembered) was an old friend of Dr, Johnson, and who induced 
the brothers John and Charles Wesley to make their memorable 
visit to Georgia, for the purpose of carrying on their evangelical work 
amongst the Indians. ‘The house in which the General resided still 
stands, I believe, in the picturesque High Street. 

Tt is a pleasant walk of about three miles to Aldworth, and the 
road for some distonce is bordered by lofty trees, these affording 
a welcome shade on a summer's day when the sun’s 7ays pour 
relentlessly upon the hot and dusty wayfarer, ‘The poet's house, 
embedded in foliage, stands under the spur of the lofty Downs, 
which are nearly a thousand feet above the sea, so that there is a 
gentle climb all the way from Haslemere. From the road I emerged 
on a beautiful common covered with gorse, bracken, and brambles 
—a welcome change from the more prosaic highway—and I stilt 
remem ber how grateful to my somewhat parched tongue were the early 
ripening blackberries which I gathered while strolling leisurely along. 
It was a glorious day; the sun shone brightly, lighting up the 
common and bringing into prominence the golden bloom that 
Linnzus loved so well ; while the singing of birds and humming of 
bees enhanced one’s enjoyment of the scene, and made one lath to 
leave it. Aldworth, however, was my destination. I looked around 
for a sign of its presence, but not a vestige of a human habitation 
was visible, Assuming that the precise situation of the home of so 
famous a man would be known to everyone in the locality, and mis- 
trusting for the nonce the truth of the old adage having reference 
to a prophet in his own country, I approached a labourer whom 
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sketching for Harper's Magasine ;' wasn't that sufficient?" After T 
had explained that the journal I represented was in no way connected. 
with that excellent periodical, his manner changed, and in a genial, 
courtly manner, so characteristic of the man, he escorted me at 
‘ance to his favourite sanctum, | 

Deeming it desirable to commence the drawing without further | 
delay, my pencil was immediately brought into action. As Tenny- 
son's geniality increased, the constrained character of my position 
decreased, and especially so when the poet began to show a personal 
interest in my work by suggesting the best point of view for the 
sketch ; so admirable, by the wav, was his artistic judgment that I un- 
hesitatingly adopted the suggestion. The accessories of this charm: 
‘ing room were such as one naturally expects to find in a poet's 
study. Books and magazines, covering shelves and tables, were 
abundant, and, besides antique chairs and tables, there was a pair 
.of Jarge globes (terrestrial and celestial), mounted onstands. Imme- 
diately in front of one of the two oriel windows was the Laureate’s 
wwriting-table of carved oak, containing writing materials and books, 
and on which were placed some vases of freshly-cut flowers and a 
couple of silver candlesticks ; the poet's cane-bottomed arm-chair— 
a modern French type of furniturestood near. From my point 
cof vantage not only could a comprehensive view of all these details 
be obtained, but one could catch a glimpse through the opposite 
window of 2 magnificent stretch of undulating country. So restful 
and pleasant were this apartment and its surroundings, the 
quietude undisturbed except by the music of feathered song- 
sters in the trees and the regularly-recurring notes of the 
cuckoo-clock in the hall below, that I wondered whether it would 
be possible to discover a /ocade more happily situated than this his» 
toric room at Aldworth. Surely nothing could be more conducive 
to poctic thoughts and inspirations than such a delightful environ- 
ment as that enjoyed by the Laureate in his Surrey home. 

In consulting Tennyson's desire for privacy it was arranged that 
I should be permitted to remain two hours in the study, after which 
it became sacred to the poct. During the progress of my work he sat 
for the most part inan easy-chair opposite the fire, with feet resting on 
the fender and elbows on knees; mayhap, he was turning over in 
his mind some poem or delicate verse as, with his favourite clay 
between his lips, he pulled away vigorously, the smoke escaping 














‘This was, doubtless, Mr. Alfred Parsons, whose charming illustrations 
appear in Mrs, Richmond Ritchie’s interesting article on Tennyson. (Vale 
Harper's Magasine, December 








f the surrounding scenery, 
ce ning ey, 


ae ie ee et ee 
of those who obtained the privilege of extrir there was so 
irksome to the poet, whose part in the conversation usually e 

of monosyllables, as I remember to have once happened during, 
stay, but he could be yery gracious to callers when in the mood, 


the poet, says: “Albeit you saw ‘Private Road’ painted oa. tba 
fist rod of his domain, and ‘Private Grounds? inscribed ypon the — 
first boundary of his fence, he did not like country people to pass” 
him on the road without recognising him.” 

‘At the conclusion of my second day's work in the study (for my 
drawing of it required much elaboration before it was completed), I 
was invited by Mr. Hallam Tennyson? to join the family at luncheon. 
He sat at the head of the table, with the poet on his left hand and 
me on his right. Mrs. Tennyson occupied a position directly 
opposite her son, while the remaining places were taken by two 
young lady guests. Notwithstanding her chronic ill-health, Mrs. 
Tennyson was most genial, and chatted with me in a very friendly. 
Manner, thus encouraging me to converse more freely than I should 
otherwise have done, It was all so kind and thoughtful that 
I did not experience the embarrassment which, as a guest at that 
honoured board, the occasion would justify, The poet hardly 
ventured a remark, answering questions by mere negatives or 
affirmatives, and abruptly left the table as soon as he concluded 
his meal, the act being anticipated by the footman who stood in 
readiness to open the door for his revered master, 

After luncheon, Mr. Hallam Tennyson offered to show me the 
house and grounds, including his father's favourite nooks, an offer 




















\ Now Lord Tennyson. The peerage was not bestowed upon the poet until 
hortly after any visit to Aldworth. 


, Tike," as Mrs. Ritchie remarks, ‘some one 
sin, with a low parapet of stone, where ivies 


rounds, ‘Mr. Hallam "Tennyson ‘pointed out the spots 

c Solera ‘one of the most fascinating being a simple 

eran oak tree, in a secluded part of the lawn, whence one 

gaps in the foliage, pretty bits of Surrey woodland, 

o Geechee toed of sitting in fine weather, his meditations 

Pleasantly varied by the musical notes of the blackbird, thrush, and 

‘other feathered songsters. Although an absolute stranger, T could not 

have experienced greater kindness than I received at the hands of 

‘Mr. Hallam Tennyson, who even expressed regret that he had not 

arranged for me to have the use of a bedroom at Aldworth instead of 

one elsewhere. 

‘Te was on the third day of my visit that Tennyson left home to 

join Mz. Gindstone, the yachting trip having been delayed by the 

of the distinguished politician. On the 

_ morning of this day, while walking from Haslemere to complete my 

ore I met the carriage conveying the Master of Aldworth to 

the railway-station. He was accompanied by his wife and son and 

other members of the family, by whom my salute was graciously 

feturned. 1 then regretfully anticipated that this would be my last 

‘glimpse of the Laureate—the greatest poet of the Victorian age— 

and thus it proved. 

‘T never saw him again, but the recollection of my visit to 

Aldworth will ever remain a cherished memory. 








F. G, KITTON, 
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at een wi’ the creel fell of caller texty, and had them to their 
dinner, and their quiet cogue of ale, and their drap pench, and were 
set singing their catches and glets, as they ca’d them, till ten o'clock, 
and then to bed, wi’ God bless ye—and what for no?” This well- 
weighed concession of the hostess of the Cross Keys has been 
matched by like praise from the somewhat stern-cyed Mother of 
Poetry. To the angler's ast the poets have added their catches and 
gles, and sometimes staider and more measured verse. Doubtless 
the attendant pleasures have charmed them—the fair green aspect 
of the fields, the running water, the stillness of summer weather—for 
no other craft has soch comely ministrants, Be it as it may, we have 
‘our angling songs and praises in the great literature of our land, and 
we are duly thankful 
‘That angling is regarded as especially in the domain of literatere 
dwe in great measure to a master of both arts who has rendered it 
classical, ‘There were writers on angling before Teak Walton, af 
were pocts before Homer ; but, like these poets, we know and 
le about them, It lacked the true literary favour in those 
cking wore of the industry than the art. The Greeks, 
iy enough for a seafaring people, had little love for the occu- 
‘and even less for the product." The Homeric heroes have an 
wriggling fishos, and the much-enduring, great-hearted 
if, hardened as he was by much rough living, talks 
ith distaste, and excuses himself and his companions, 





rare turn of mind, and he has 
ale ess ap arte meee 


‘He can detect in the dry pages of 
| reference; and from the works of the 
resents us with some facts about the habits 
they are without authority. He includes 
poems ‘by Dr. Donne, and that “undervaluer of moncy, the 
of Eton, Sit Henry Wotton.” “All of which,” says 
the better, because they allude to rivers, and fish, 
But it must be confessed even by his warmest parti- 
bis taste was not always discriminating, He was too 
‘and Fiberal in his sympathies, and thus it is that we findin 
‘hisbook a medley of good, bud, and indifferent. The commendatory 
‘Verses to the author deserve little notice ; the Latin are, if possible, 
worse than the English, and both are artificial and absurd in an extra- 
‘ordinary degree. It is not till we get away from bishops and heads 
“Of colleges and tiresome Flemings, and come to the time when 
‘Corydon and Piscator sing against one another in the inn beside the 
‘stream, that we get the true praise of the art, ‘The song beginning 
‘As inward love breeds outward talk" was made, as we know from 
‘Walton himself, by William Basse, a noted song-writer in his day, Te 
‘$s fall of that spirit of submission to authority which Leigh Hunt 
detested in Walton and bis friends : 
T care not I to fith in seas 5 
| ‘Fresh rivers best my mind do please ; 
Whose sweet calm course I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate ; 
Inclvil bounds I fain would keep, 
And for my past offences weep. 


‘The most beautiful fishing-song in Walton, to our thinking, is that 


‘sung on the fourth day by Piscator, attributed to John Chalkhill, but 
Bie te pen by Izaak himself, Tt hasa lilt about it, an 


e which keeps humming in a man's head when 
to think about ; for no matter when one hearsit, it 
brings | to him the fresh, breezy Wife of the riverside. Every 


| ‘angler knows it ; but perhaps the Latin version of Dr. Johnson is not 
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» He first in sonorous verse describes fishing 
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‘Thermopylae he could not have used more sounding words. The 
whole passage is too long for quotation, From he 
Passes to angling with the natural fly ; thence to salmon-fishing ; 
and concludes with an exhortation to otter-hunting, and a declaration 
‘of his own particular tastes ; 

T never wander where the bordering reeds 

O'erlook the muddy stream, whoww tangling weeds 

Perplex the fisher ; I, nor choose to bear 

‘The thievish nightly net, nor barbed spear. 

‘Around the steel no tortar'd worm shall twine, 

No blood of living insect stain my line s 

Let me less crvel cast the feather'd hook, 

‘With pliant vod athwart the pebbled brook, 

Silent along the mazy margin stray, 

‘And with the fur-wrought fly delide the prey. 


In the declining years of Gay's life, another poet of infinitely 
greater powers was rising to fame. ‘Thomson's Seasons," despite 
‘what some hyper-exquisite modem critics may say to the contrary, 
will always be read and enjoyed. He possessed all, or nearly all, 
the peculiar virtues of his age and school, with many that were 
entirely his own. His descriptions of nature have often a 
a felicity of epithet, peculiar in the literature of the time. We 
should expect the son of the minister of Ednam to be well skilled 
in the angler’s art, for the Eden, which comes down to Tweed and 
refreshes the traveller on the dusty Berwick Road with its dark 
pools and shadows, is a well-known stream for trout. He spent, too, 
inany days of his boyhood at Southdean, high up among the hills in 
the cradle of the Jed. His years of literary life in London did not 
spoil his relish for the sport, for “Spring,” which was published 
third of the “Seasons,” contains a most delightful account of Ay- 
fishing. It differs from Gay's in having a certain Scotch accent 
about it, which we can feel though powerless to explain, The dark 
brown water, the rocky channel of the bum, the swirl of the current 
at its meeting with the river—all have a North-country sound, and 
every angler who knows Tweedside has seen them a score of times. 
He knows the best day for the fly—gleamy, with clouds passing over- 
the sun. He isa sensible man, and does not care to fill his basket 
with worthless fry ; but with something like real force he describes= 
the capture of the monarch of the pool, “who desp'rate takes his= 
death with sullen plunge.” Charles Lamb loved to see this book= 
“a little torn and dog’s-eared." If he had fished, he might haye= 
seen it to his heart’s content ; for many an angler carries it about withe 
him in his pocket, and kceps his flies among the pages of “Spring.” 


ess of open-air life—would lead a tnan 
ve 
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to expect from them angling verse of rare excellence. In the South 
he is disappointed. Byron has nothing but ill-natured gibes at 
Angling. to0, that solitary ioe, 
Whateror Izaak Walton sing oF says, | 
‘The quaint, oid, ervet coscomb in bis gullet 
‘Should have « hook, and a sual! (rout 6 pall |. | 


Such lines have a fitting place among the tiresome absurdities of 
“Don Juan”; but one can wish that Cotton, that sturdy old 
Royalist, had been at hand to hear his master thus maligned. He | 
would, doubtless, have had words with the author on this matter. | 
‘Vhen we have the lamentable production of Leigh Hunt, who was $3 
far left to his own devices as to write a maledictory essay on the art. 
With the great-hearted Romanticists of the North, however, the case 
is otherwise. Scott, Hogg, Wilson—such men had the trae manly 
love of outdoor sport, and eared little for the pleas of sickly and 
foolish people. Sir Walter himself was a well-wisher to the game, 
hut no angler ; but, nevertheless, he wrote a fishing song in his ok 
romantic manner. The song, “On Ettrick forest mountains dun,” 
has in it all the secret of the writer's magic—the wild horseman gallop 
‘af the verse, and that art in words which is none the less exquisite for 
hheing unconscious, Nowadays, perhaps, we are inclined to set a 
higher value on Scott's lyrics than the author himself did ; and this 
is certainly, in our eyes, one of the best. Wilson, that big, squares 
shouldered man of letters, whose work is so singularly neglected 
to-day, was a keen fisherman. ‘There were few streams in the Border 
country that Hogg did not know,’ but especially he loved the Burns 
around St. Mary's Loch, He has one delightful, if more than 
apocryphal, tale of filling a cart with Megget trout, all the size of 
4 herring or thereabout. 

The best writing of these anglers on their sport was not done in 
verse. Wilson, indeed, in one poem, “ The Angler's Tent,” has suck 
a passage, but it is of indifferent merit. In prose, in the early 
“Blackwoods,” we find the best work of Christopher North, the 
“ Recreations,” so boisterous and gallant, filled with the high spiries 
of the author. Hogg has some good fishing sketches, written in his 
oddly unequal style, but no verse. Still, although these writers have 
left us few direct literary tributes to angling, they have performed the 
great service of making the sport classical in this North country. 
They have done for the art in the Borderland what Waltsn ane is 
followers did for it by the Lea and Dove—-they have gifted it swith a 
tenth muse, 

Linked to this coterie of literary men by time and place and 






































‘Watcher of the April 


Indeed, nearly all his poems are so beautiful 
other that it is hard to choose ; but, if one may ha 
above others, let it be “The Bonnie Tweed,” Surely 
ever had more noble tributes ; and it is worthy to be 


the sound and suggestion of some bright, fresh morning i 
Frat Holylee to Clovenford, 
Acchancier bit ye exnna hue 
So gin ye tak an angler's word, 
‘Ye'd through the whins and ower the broe ¢ 
‘An’ work awa’ wi? cunnin’ hand 
‘Ver biny hackles black and reid 5 
‘The soft sough o” a slender wand 
Is meetest masic for the Tweed, 

He died in the autumn of 1880, full of years and honour, and 
that wisdom which falls only to the lot of those who are much abroad 
‘by the hills and waters, 

With Thomas Tod Stoddart we come to the last decades of the 
century. Some of the great writers who are dead wrote angling verse, 
but in few cases were they also keen sportsmen, so theit writing — 
lacks the fire and enthusiasm of the older men. Wordsworth has 
‘one beautiful sonnet, “ Written upona Blank Leaf in ‘The Complete r 
Angler,’ which has all the best qualities of his sonnets—strength, 
majesty, grace, and high-sounding melody. But we cannot conceive 
of Wordsworth as an enthusiastic angler ; for instead of minding his 
flies, he would probably be engaged in that “reverend watching” of — 
nature which he celebrates. Thomas Hood has one poem, “Ag 
Angler's Farewell,” which is full of brilliant punning; and } 
Outram, who was a kind of Scots Calverley, and whose book of 
“Law Lyrics” is less widely known than its worth deserves, has some 
humorous verses, “The Saumon.” Kingsley was an eager fisherman, 
as was right for one brought up among the brown trout-streams of 
Devon. He has several fishing songs, notably the one beginning 
“Oh, Mr. Froude, how wise and good”; but he is not at his best 
here, for they all approach perilously near to doggerel. Apart from 
the great writers there have been many local and dialect verses, of 
which the collection known as the “ Coquet-Dale Fishing Songs" is 
a good example. 

‘To our thinking the best angling poet of late years is Mr. Andrew 








sof the Angle. 7 


namie to the list of the devotees of the 
is like his prose, on many subjects and 
le iblished a volume of “ Angling Sketches,” 
fell of pleasant reminiscences told in his inimitable manner. His 
ing po scattered up and down his small poetry books— 
a e5 ila mode," “Ballades in Blue Ching,” and “Grass of 
Parnassus.” Their main characteristics are scholarly grace, a pleasant 
‘humour, and occasionally a pathos and simplicity which remind une 
‘of Arnold or Wordsworth. In “The Last Cast he approaches more 
‘pear to the pregnant simplicity of Wordsworth than any writcr of to- 
day; and among all the rhapsody and sound and fury with which 
our cars are filled this is a thing to be thankful for, The “ Ballade 
of the Tweed,” written in good Selkirkshire Scots, is an excellent piece 
of work, with the plous wish expressed in the “Envoy.” “April on 
‘Dweed” is ina more serious vein, with a singularly pleasant music: 
‘The snow lies yet on Fildon Hill 
Beat soft the breezes blow, 
If melting snows the waters Bil, 
We nothing heed the snow, 
But we must up and take our will— 
A fishing we will go? 

“The Last Chance” is almost perfect in its way. The poet 
‘quotes Pausanias in support of his theory that there are fishes in the 
Jower world, and asks Persephone to grant that his shade may land 
the spectral forms of trout 

AS yet our Muse, like the minstrel in the old ballads, has dwelt 

chiefly in the North country, but now she has come down to the side 
f Thames, Mr. Robert Bridges, whose small, privately-printed 
Seoks have been Jong in meeting with their recognition, has among 
‘Lis shorter poems one beautiful tribute to the delights of the Thames 
Side It is written in a style which recalls Milton and the lyrists of 
the seventeenth century—full of quaint turns and strange, exquisite 
Wotds, and 2 freshness which belongs more tu the dawn of song than 
Me decadence. It contains one verse, the picture of the contem- 
fisherman 


Raine 









Sometimes an angler comes, and drops his hook 
‘Within its hidden depths, and ‘gainst a tree 





‘Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book, 
Forgetsing soon his pride of fishery ; 

And dreams, or falls asleep, 

‘While curious fishes peep 
About his nibbled bait, oF scornfully 

‘Dart off and rise and leap. 


a 
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Tt is curious to note how in the different centuries angling i 
invested with the fashions of the times. Certain things, it is tru 
are common to all angling verse—the excitement of the sport an 
the pleasure of being abroad in the open air; but many of th 
oddities of thought and feeling which characterise poets of differet 
schools may be found also. In the seventeenth century it wi: 
essentially a homely art, to be pursued among the quiet fields ne: 
the homestead, and not among dangerous and difficult place 
Franck, the Cromwellian soldier, who wandered as far as the lochs 
Sutherland, is the only notable exception. Angling in these da 
was attended with comfort and quiet and meditation ; it had a lit 
rary flavour, too, which it has never quite regained to such a fi 
degree, for when an angler was wearied with his sport he had got 
books with him to read below the trees. In the days of Anne at 
the Georges angling was a fine sport to be followed for the spor 
sake, but the enjoyment derived from nature does not bulk so large 
in their estimation as before. When they describe the face of t1 
country in spring or summer they do it in a conventional and unsyr 
pathetic manner. In our own century the state of affairs is change 
Our poets love angling for the sport's sake, but more because it tak: 
them out at all times and in all weathers to the fields and hills. TI 
vast advance which we have made in our knowledge of nature bea 
fruit in their verse ; for whereas the old followers of Walton sougl 
only her milder aud sunnier side, they love both storm and sunshin 
the grey as well as the green. 

JOHN BUCHAN. 


‘of his foot, We are, indeed, 
serious work does not begin till 
where he falls forthwith to the study 

a ies, and the languages, only 
practising on the German flute. 
readers a taste of his quality by 


d this study in particular to young gentle ~ 
ey would take some pains to understand 








episode is reproduced about every five-and-twenty pages, 
very gusto with which John Buncle relates his favourite 
makes one pardon the offence. It usually takes the form of 
covery of some charming lady or ladies dwelling in a sort of e 


‘These “ glorious creatures” are always well posted in theology ant 
the higher mathematics, and ready or even eager to discuss th 


with the stranger within their gates. Where there is any difference — 


of opinion the contention often waxes strong, but Buncle is invariably 
victor in the end. He is evidently supposed to be a man with: a 
‘strong religious bias, but this does not prevent him from 
now and then into a vein which almost justifies the description 4 
him as the English Rabelais, and telling stories like this, “As T 
travelled once in the county of Kerry in Ircland, with the White 
Knight and the Knight of the Glin, we called at Terelah O'Crobane’s, 
an old Irish gentleman, our common friend, who kept up the hos- 
pitality of his ancestors, and showed how they lived’ when Cormac 
Mac Guillenan, the Generous, was king of Munster and Archbishop 
of Cashel in 913. ‘There was no end of eating and drinking there, 
and the famous Done Falvey played on the harp. Fora day and a 
night we sat to it by candlelight without shirts or clothes on, naked 
except that we had our breeches and shoes and stockings on, and I 
drank so much burgundy in that time the sweat ran of a red colour 
down my body, and my senses were so disordered that when we agreed 
to ride out for a couple of hours to take a little air, T leaped my 
horse intoa dreadful quarry, and in the descent was thrown into = 
large deep water that was in a part of the frightful bottom,” 

‘The experiences he relates are as marvellous as Sinbad’'s; the 
regions he traverses are like certain described in Pomponius Mela. 





ar did our hunter climb in the course 

_ He does not tell us what game fell to his gun, but 
‘show that his quest was not a bootless one. After 
hours afoot, he began, naturally enough, to feel 
‘round for a hospitable roof, he perccived in the 


divided from him "by horrid precipices and 
‘gloomy woods” Having traversed these, he arrives at a garden door, 
= \ capedlpoeiscan “+n a votive temple of the Ionic order,” 
Harriot Noel. 
Ta. & man of John Buncle’s calibre it made no difference, but an 
would have been embarrassed in introducing such a 
as breakfast to a young lady “sitting in a 
ieacres the finest books and a vast variety of mathematical 
‘struments, and raising her eyes now and then from her writing to 
‘pitce at a Hebrew Bible." ‘The lovely Harriot was naturally not a 
it Mr. Buncle’s appearance, and at his request, but 
to answer, her father came upon the scene, a 
os ‘who at once realised the situation. “Mr. Noel 
Sagit me into his house and the lovely Harriot made tea for me, 
oe poet Of fine cream and extraordinary bread and 
‘before me, that I breakfasted with uncommon pleasure.” 
—— frieal the sportsman secms to have been completely sub- 
Heated by the charms of his hostess, and disinclined to bring forth any 
abe pilosopty or theology that was simmering in his brain ; but, 
StS the repast, Mr. Noel gave out that he had business to attend 
%) mmdthe young people were left to themselves, and then Buncle 
2 Kime again ‘again, for he utilised the opportunity by talking for fifty 
‘on the language of Adam und the primmvity of the 
Hebrew race. Miss Noel did not seem in the least bored, forshe kept 
‘skilfully putting posing questions to her guest, which he, just as 


SSUCuly, answered. But the fate befell him which befell Philammon, 
| 
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and which will befall every one who may talk theology with pretty 
women ; for, after a bit, we find him exetaiming - “ Ifuminate ime, 
then, glorious git, in this dark article, and be my teacher in Hebner 
Jearning, as I fatier myself you will be the guide and ditigent of all 
my actions and my days, ‘Yes, charming ‘Harriot, my fate |s in your 
hands” After chiding his tendency to romanes, Harriot replied that 
the elucidation of such points as they had touched on would be a 
very trifling matter to her, but apparently she was of opinion that 
‘her admirer bad taken in as much Aramic lore as he could digest for 
the present, so she carried him off to admire her grotto adored wits 
seashells, Buncle, of courte, knew the names of them, and deli: 
‘vered a discourse which might be read before the Conchological 
Society, if one exists. 1 
The old gentleman seems to have followed a more Tight and airy 
course of reading than his Pallas-like daughter ; for, after drinking 
a bottle apiece of old Alicante at dinner, be and his guest fell 10 
quoting Catullay and ‘Tibullus, and discussing the Lesbias and 
Camillas celebrated by those metry bards, Ultimately Mr, Noel 
became a little drowsy, and went off for a nap; the old Alicante; as 
the sequel will show, affected John Buncle in different fashion, 
Wohat this sequel was rust be told in his own words. “Io Ffarsigy, 
then, my life and my bliss, I turned, and over a pot of tea was at 
happy, 1 am sure, as even with his Statira sat the conqueror of the 
world. 1 began to relate once mote the story of a passion that wat 
to form one day, I hoped, my sole felicity in this world, and with 
‘vows and protestations affirmed that I loved from my soul, “Charm- 
ing angel; I said, ‘the beauties of your mind have inspired ane with 
a passion that must increase every time I behold the harmony of 
your face, and by the powers divine Tswear to love you so long aS 
Heayen shall permit me to breathe the vital air. Bid me, thee 
cither live or die, and while I do live be assured that my life will be 
devoted to you only.’ But in vain was all this warmth, Miss Noel 
fat as unmoved as Erycina on a monument, and only answered witha 
Smile; ‘Since your days, sir, are at my disposal, I desire you wilB 
Change to some other subject, and some article that is rational and& 
Useful, otherwise I must leave the room)” 
‘There was no need for Miss Noel to carry out her threat, for 
Mr. Bunele, perceiving that he was hurrying the pace, appeased her 
Y talking for an hour or so on the Hatchinsonian theory of the 
Confusion of tongues. ‘This disquisition Miss Noel capped’ by one 
f her own, at the same Lime more lengthy and more leamed, and 
thereby inflamed her listener's admiration even more than the old 








¢, came back from college a Christian 

of his arguments with the old gentle- 
progenitor without a lez to stand on ; 

is forced to admit that a son who 

nd at such length deserved all he got, 

if into England, and-wandered off into 

in search of an old college friend ; but he 

' ‘meeting a certain Miss Melmoth, 


lettres and theology, and with her he 
three weeks, during which time they 
and supped together. “Except during 
rarely from each other "—a remark which 
in spite of his taste for holy things, was not 
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disposed to view the preprieties in an ultra. 
Jeaving Miss Melmoth he travelled “into a vast valley 
‘mountains, whose tops were in the clouds, and soon came into a 
country that is wilder than the Campagna of Rome, or the unculti- 
vated vales of the Alps or the Apennines.” The pangs of hunger 
soon assailed him, and by good fortune he espied a hospitable fam 
in which an old college chum, one Jack Price—not the particular 
chum he was in search of—was settled. The welcome and the 
supper were admirable, but nothing in comparison with the fact that 
Mrs. Price was able and willing to discuss the operations of the 
spirit and the abstrusest problems of divinity at ten times the length 
of Miss Noel and Miss Melmoth combined. On quitting these 
friends he traversed a region which, from the terms he uses in 
describing it, must haye rivalled the Pamirs in midwinter in elemental: 
horrors. Passing through this safely he comes upon a grotto in the 
foot of a marble mountain, in which dwelt a sort of Calypso, ealled 
in the Buncle tongue Azora. Azora lived attended only by womien— 
sort of “princess.” She was hospitable and also theological, and, 
after the traveller's hunger was satisfied, the two talked of "the 
incomprehensible ” and “ the law of reason” to the end of the first 
volume. Afterwards, by way of relaxation, he set the young lady 
divers problems in algebra, and the way in which they dealt with the 
reciprocal relations of pistoles and moidores and the fractions thereof 
makes one wonder whether, after all, Girton represents any great 
advance on the educational achievements of last century. 

On leaving this congenial spot John Buncle set forth again on his 
travels, and plunged into a region “ behind Jack Railton, the Quakers 
house at Bowes," in which he comes across Alps to match those of 
Switzerland, and cataracts of the volume of Niagara. In this horrid 
region he met with various adventures, such as going into a caye on 
one side of a mountain and emerging on the other, having crossed, 
meantime, subterranean torrents and scaled precipices by the light of 
a tallow candle. Nest he found a deserted house with the skeleton 
of the late owner, one John Orton, lying in a bed. Mr. Orton, 
though dead, spoke from a manuscript beside him, and gave a long 
history of his religious opinions and errors. After a long commen- 
tary on this document John Buncle delivers a soliloquy over the 
mouldering bones, shoots a bustard, off which, washed down by some 
of Azora's admirable ale, he dines, and takes possession of the real 
and personal estate of the deceased, with the view of settling down at 
Orton Lodge with Miss Melmoth for a companion, But his wander- 
ings are not yet cver, A little farther on he came upon a place 





‘ta Hudson's Bay if he wished, A 
people in the world—happening to 


joff the fair Charlotte, Friar Fleming 
office of sepulture, and Buncle once 
‘another good couniry girl fora wife, and. 

s usual, after traversing a region full o 

ntal horror, he fell upon a sort of earthly 
ted as if Capability Brown had been at 
‘was a fair building full of books, globess 
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and philosophical instruments, and in the midst of these, sitting 
chair, was another skeleton. The history of this grisly host was 
written on a parchment scroll on the desk before it, finishing with an 
exhortation to the reader to prepare for his latter end. Soon the 
living denizens of this retreat came upon the scene, the father ard 
the daughter of the anatomy in the chair. The old gentleman, Mr, 
John Henley, gives a long account of his gifted but eccentric son 
Charles, and so taken was he with the sympathetic: bearing of his 
guest, that he forthwith offers him his granddaughter, the fair 
Statia, in marriage. By ill fate Mr. Henley died before the affair 
is settled, and Statia, thinking apparently she might do better, made 
some demur ; but her suitor, by discoursing to her at |ength on the 
difference between cireumcision and baptism, quite avereame hee 
scruples, called in Friar Fleming once more, and earried his bride 
off to Orton Lodge, only to lose her by small-pox a few months 
afterwards, 

John Buncle was soon afield again, and as a matter of course 
discovered another vale in the Cumbrian wilderness. ‘This time it 
tumed out to be a society of married friars, a sort of Protestant 
La ‘Trappe. He found the life there so happy and delightful, that 
he was quite ready to become a monk himself. ‘The next plensaunce= 
he describes ns ‘a parlour in a grove.” A peasant whom he meet== 
tells him it belongs to the lovely Miss Antonia Cranmer, and goe == 
on to describe this Indy in terms which inflame Buncle with desir 
to make her his third wife. Unluckily she is from home, and f= 
twenty days the resolute suitor waits for her, beguiling the time bew—~ 
holding arguments with one Watson, a neighbouring recluse, Gm 
Hellarmine's Apology for the Catholic Church. At last Mice 
Cranmer came back, and again Buncle could cry, Mini, midi, = 
For six weeks he abode with Miss Cranmer and her cousin, ama 
then Friar Fleming was summoned to tie the knot. ‘The happy past 
set off for Orton Lodge, where they lived for three years. Then t= 
all-pox once more robbed John Buncle of his wife We mu 
lament these frequent bereavements, but we must consider that, 
for them, we should have no fresh adventures, neither woul 
Buncle have had occasion to deliver himself of that most origin=—= 
apoiogy for his frequent calls on Hymen. ‘Our moralist,) ==? 
eritics will say, ‘has buried three wives running, and they a= 
hardly. cold in their graves before he is dancing Uke @ buck at 1 
Wells and plighting his vow to a fourth, the lovely Miss Spence.’ == 
these I reply that a decent and proper tribute of sorrow humane. 4 
requires, but when that duty has been paid we remember > 




















head of aes the heart of a primitive 

form of the Venus de Medici,” but, in spite of 
Joyalty seems to have wavered somewhat in 
‘beautiful Miss ‘Tilston and the more beautiful 
thoughts came to the rescue, for he remarks, 

oth minors, if such a wife died under age F 
‘and might have children to maintain without 

vever, there he was with the two charmers on his’ 

ry to carry them to some settled home, so 

‘Lodge, where again his faith must have 

he writes, “1€ I had not been engaged to Miss 
‘certainly have sat down in peace with these two 
‘them connected have looked upon Orton 

of Eden, They were both most charming 

ndsoy was a perfect divinity.” On reading this one 
writer could have been a convinced a 





and to take refuge at a village ion. ‘There,: 
for cards, but these not being forthcoming, they dive 
with a discourse on Fluxions, Miss Spence being a 
superior even to the fair Azora. After the 


Jand, but soon a walignant fever made Buncle once more 

He gives a harrowing account of the illness, and of the fat 
four doctors he called in. Dr, Sharp said that alkali was the 
of her malady, and at once dosed her with orange and yi 
whey. Dr. Hough laid all the blame on acids, and preseri 
and coral and crab’s eyes. Dr. Pym affirmed that the only 
conquer the poison was to brace up the animal spirits by lead 
pharmies and yesicatories, but he was no more successfiil 
others. Dr. Frost, a mechanician, held that the solid part 
body was controlled by geometry, and the fluid by hy: ; 
that the only thing to be done was to restore the machine to, 
tquilibriuim, but before this could be accomplished the patient gay 
up the ghost. Medicine in these days apparently had not advance: 
far beyond the teaching of Pliny and Cardan, 7 
Having buried the ci-derané Miss Spence, John Buncle agait 
saddled his horse and rode forth, and almost immediately met at at 
inn Miss Turner, the sister of the college friend he had origi 
come to seek in these parts, ‘Turner himself was in Italy, so Bunch 
promptly proposed to the sister, and, after a short parley, wa) 
accepted. For about six weeks he lived a life of almost deliriow, 
happiness with his new wife, when the overturning of a carriagy 
cleared the way for a sixth Mrs, Buncle. 

For a season now we have a respite from marrying and giving 
marriage, Buncle adjourned to London, and there fell in with uy 
notorious Edmund Curll, whom he describes in terms of the stronges, 
obrium. In person he must have been hi ‘and his moral: 






















unmoved this unprecedented 
to set out for Orton Lodge to see how 
> faring, but the fates had many strange 
im before he should get to his journcy’s end. 
but fost ina snowstorm on the fells, 
h coming to a hospitable house in which 
- While he was this gentleman's guest 
adventure he had ever encountered in 
fe, for when the wife of his host entered 
ckat the sight of his “ late espoused 
consigned to the tomb, or of some 
‘double. The lady, having piven no sign 
ost disposed to doubt the truth of his 
“2 












scale, keeping, 
night his grisly emissaries: 0 
‘woman, ret fora choreSyurda short See 


‘of the dissecting knife the subject opened her eyes 

doctor, being both a man of resource and modesty, 

her in her shroud, the only available garment, and soon: 

round; and in a few days, according to Bundle, ®: 

before her preserver in the brightness of an Eastern s 

doctor was unmarried, so she became Mrs. Stanvil instead: 

Bunele, and all the time of her guest's stay—a trille of two. 

they bore themselves mutually as strangers, and seemed 
passed a pleasant time ; though it is evident that the tac’ 

Dr. Suanvil’s married happiness made Buncle curse bitterly his 0 
haste in compounding his charmer with the clay. But there 
was, another inan’s wife, so he again began his quest, which, Jed ios 
as usual into a horrid desert vexed with thunderstorms, 

by one of them, he took refuge ina humble inn, and was i 

by the landlord that a little farther on resided one Dr, 
with one fair daughter, for whom he was anxious to find a husband 
of the right sort. John Buncle had no doubt as to his own fitness 
for the post, and the sequel proved that his confidence was just. 
Both father and daughter approved of him, and Miss Fitzgibbons in 
time became the sixth or seventh Mrs, Buncle—the narrator at 
this point seemingly having lost count—and very soon the doctor 
died, leaving his fortune and his practice to his son-in-law. At this 
point one hopes that fortune has done her worst, and that the matri. 
monial misadventures of the[luckless Buncle are at an end, but itis 
not so, for the unhappy Julia fell out of a boat and was drowned. 
Afier the customary period of despair Buncle suddenly remembered 
Orton Lodge and the two heiresses left in charge, and saddled his 
horse and rode off thither only to find the place shut up and a note 
‘on the door saying that the young ladics, despairing of ever secing 
their benefactor again, had determined to depart, The disappoint- 
ment was a ctuel one, in spite of the fact that the house was left in 
admirable order, full of provision, pickled, potted, and preserved, for 
it was clear that Buncle returned to his northern home on poly- 
gamous schemes intent. In spite of the beauty of the place, the 
abundant fruit in the garden, and the discovery of a lovely lady 
named Leonora, living in a lonely pleasaunce hard by, with whom he 
discoursed long on the curse of Popery, Buncle could not tolerate 
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four weeks. He rode off again “to ask Dr. 
Jook once more at that fine curiosity, 


most hospitably received, and, in consideration of his 
as a doctor, the conversation became severely medical. 
soars having concluded a long eulogy on the 
arti of cantharides with the words: “ Vast is our 
obligation to God for all His provident blessings, great are the 
wonders that He doeth for the children of men,” dropped off his 
chair a dead man; his dissolution having been caused by the blow- 
ing up of the stomach. It is needless to say that the devant Miss 
Dank now accomplished her manifest destiny by becoming Mrs. 
Buncle the seventh or eighth. The wedded pair set out for 
‘Ireland to visit Mr. Buncle senior, and any grief that the son may 
‘have felt at finding his father ‘* paralytic all over and scarcely able to 
speak,” was neutralised by the fact that the old gentleman had 
become a strict Unitarian, and spoke with abhorrence of the 
Athanasian religion. Of the hostile step-mother we hear nothing, so 
swe may conclude that she was gone to her account, 
We are destined to leave Buncle as we found him—minus a 
‘wife, After a year's happiness the small:pox once more intervened, 
andl consigned the former Miss Dunk to the tomb—for good this 
time—and to divert bis mind, Buncle set forth on a more extended 
voyage. If his narmtive be true, he circumnavigated the globe, 
visiting Tecra del Fuego, China, Brazil, Borneo, and other remote 
ands. Here and there one is inclined to be sceptical ; but we come 
tipon one episode which must be set down unhesitatingly as fable. 
Tt & the story of the discovery of a solitary island, ruled by a young 








and lovely queen, whom the circumnavigator left in peace, without 
-eanting to make her Mrs. Buncle the eighth or ninth. 


W. G, WATERS, 
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It is noteworthy that the surnames of the only Englishman who ever 
reached the Papal chair, and of the greatest Englich man of letiom, | 
should prove their descent from ancestors endowed with great 
physical vigour, We know their ancestors: only as we know 
“fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.” But at least we are sure 
that they were strong men and brave. 

Amongst eminent historians I may mention My. Fi where, 
surname represents the Old Norse frdtr—learned, wise. And 
amongst poets 1 may refer to Keats, a name which is derived frou 
the Old English Aéfe—strong, brave, with a final s added. There is 
no difficulty in this final s, which seems to have been frequently 
added in an arbitrary way, Thus we have such names a5 Jenkin and 
Jenkins, Maple and Maples, and John Earle, bishop of Salish ; 
and author of “ Microcosmographis,” was the son of Thotnas Barle, 
or Earles. ‘The difficulty rather is in supposing thar the ‘quality of 
bravery or courage in a remote ancestor should produce that highly 
nervous organisation which leads to eminence in literature and art 
It really proves the old adage that a poct is born, not made ; born, 
that is, with qualities which would lead to distinction in any profese 
sion or calling, according as they were modified by external circum. 
stances, or by intermixture with other qualities derived from various 
ancestors. It is true that Keats is said to have been a man of deliv 
ate physique ; at all events he died of consumption at the age of 
awenty-live, But his sister lived to a great age, and there is no 
reason for believing that he did not spring from a race of strong 
and brave men. 

‘The surname Kennedy, long associated with English scholarship, 
may be explained by comparison with the Old Nurse fewnémate, a 
teacher. From this word, and from the surname itself, we may infer 
the former existence of a word Acwni-py, also meaning a teacher, or 
literally, a teaching servant. ‘Tutors, known as “servants,” were 
attached to noblemen’s houses in England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and probably much earlier. For instance, 
Randle Cotgrave, who published 2 French-English Dictionary. ia 
1611, speaks of himself in the preface to that book as the “servant 
of Sir William Cecil, in whose household he was employed. We 
anay, however, derive the word directly from the Old Nore 
Rennandi, a teacher, the third being lost according to a welle 
known phonetic law. For the purpose of our inquiry this by no 
means common surname is very important, for the “Dictionary of 
National Biography" gives accounts of no fewer than thirty-four 
eminent men, and one unmarried woman, who have borne it. “The 
same authority gives short biographies of just one hundred persons 
























nt to say that the man of genius, or the 
vs a surname which in itself is a sure 


worthlessness, folly, or incapacity. 

80 numerots as those which denote 

is that the strong man or the clever 
likely to succeed in the world, and 

nd leave descendants, than the weak or 
“probable that many of these uncompli- 
purposely changed, or so disguised in 
‘A few years ago a bathing-machine 
surname of Argument, and a curious 

ve found that his real name was Egremont 
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—a place near Whitby. Changes of this kind are wilfully and 
forcibly made ; they are usually intended to be interpretative, or 
to slur over some illsounding word. In this case Egremont 
have had an uncanny sound, suggesting an agin, or sea goblin 
Anthony Wood, who, antiquary as he was, must have known the 
meaning of many old words appearing in surnames, wasalways careful 
to describe himself as A Wood, to obviate any doubt on the point 
whether wood meant mad, or the collection of growing trees pear 
which his ancestors lived. It would be casy to mention « number of 
modem English surnames which imply infetiority of character or of 
body in the ancestors of those who bear them, I abstain from doing 
so from the fear of giving undeserved offence. But it may be 
remarked that one or two of these uncomplimentary surnames have 
become fashionable prienomina, or baptismal names, amongst thew 
who think to add dignity to their families by the use of uneommos 
words, of to suggest relationship to some noble house. ‘This is one 
of the cases in which ignorance is bliss, or in which the unknown fe 
taken for the magnificent, for a parent would not knowingly chgieten 
his child by a name which, for instance, meant good-for-naughs, Ont 
ancestors, in the plain language of their own times, delighted in 
describing their neighbours by all sorts of facetious names, and it 
was because they used the slang words of their own time for this 
purpose that many surnames cannot now be satisfactorily explained. 
‘hey seem to have been as happy in the choice of nicknames aé fs 
the modern schoolboy who, by a swift instinct, at once chooses the 
right name for his new companion, especially if his appearance or 
manners be at all peculia 

It need hardly be said that surnames exhibiting both good and 
bad qualities may be found in other languages besides English, and 
that a wide scope for inquiry on this subject is offered. If #t 
approach the subject from the motive of curiosity there is a good 
deal to interest and amuse us. But we may also approach it for another 
reason, namely, with a view to determine whether genius has in all 
cases been transmitted from remote and distinguished ancestors 
wither male or female, or whether that quality may result, in mor 
recent times, from happy intermarriages, or from happy intermarriage® 
combined with the accidents of fortune. Whatever opinion may be 
ultimately formed on this great question of heredity, it does at 
least acem clear that there are, and have been, a considerable 
number of famous men whose very surnames declare, with nO 
uncertain yoice, their descent from distinguished ancestors, 
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of the way.” The interesting volume 
before the 


n, no less than 164 of the letters being 
the Professor does not undertake to 


cal readers to a study of Exasmus’s own 
abbreviated substitute for them” ; and in 
= “Thave left myself no time for conclud- 
oad that any reflections are necessary. 


story is still disfigured by passion and 

: you will best see what it really was if you 
eyes of Erasmus.” 

ly over the boyhood, the youth, and carly man- 

placed at nine years old at a school at 

removed him from Rotterdam, and 

that he was no common lad, though 
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he could fever have been the model good hoy of story-books, who 
Jearnt his lessons and never did wrong”; how after bis father's deailt 
he was ill treated by his three guard:ans, who defrauded ‘hin of bis 
patrimony and placed him for two years ina house of Coltaticasry 
Fathers (who these people were we need not inquire, as Froude oe- 
fesses that exeepe from Erasmus’s account of them he never beard of 
them, nor could learn any more about them); bow on his reture 
home every argument and artifice was used to induce him and his 
brother to enter a monastery. ‘The brother yielded, but mot som 
Erasus. Entangled, however, by 2 companion Canteliuy, as a 
compromise be agreed for a few months to enter an Augustine 
monastery, and submitted, after a hard struggie, to become a novice 
For a time he was allowed to comfort himself in the library, but i 
was found necessary to teach him the lesson of holy obedience, andi 
the books were taken away, He found that he might get drunk a= 


often and as openly as he pleased, but study was a forbidders 
indulgence.” 








From the prospect of this lifelong slavery he was fortunately 
rescued by the prior, who had observed his misery and felt some= 
twinges of conscience. He procured hin an appointment «= 
secretary to the Bishop of Cambray, who authorised him to go <> 
Paris, which had long been the goal of his ambition, and contiou=? 
his studies there. He bad already been ordained priest at Utrech™= 
but he was permitted to modify his monastic dress, and his life seem => 
to have been more secular than ecclesiastical. At Paris he taughe © 
himself k, and earned a precarious subsistence, cking out th? 
small allowance made him by the Bishop, by taking pupils, ‘Ther? 
he made the acquaintance of Laurentius Valla, and there it was the ® 
he attached to himself, among those who attended his pupil-room * 
the son of Lord Mountjoy, and Mr. Thomas Grey, the uncle of Lad 3 
Jane Grey ; the former of whom became the architect of his fortune 
It was on hig invitation that Erasmus, at the age of thirty, was ex — 
tricated from the adventurous, unsettled, and urisatisfactory life h—<—= 


was leading at Paris, and accompanied his pupil to England at th—<= 
end of the year 1497 











From this point the life of Erasmus falls into three divisions tha ™ 
can be marked with tolerable clearness, I, ‘There are the seventee =? 
years from 1497 to 1514, when he finally left England after his = 
fourth visit, 11. ‘There is the period from 151g to 1529 durin 2 
sihich he lived sometimes in the Netherlands, sometimes at Basle= 

There is the last portion of his life, marked by his removal fro==7 


to Freyburg on the ascendency of the Reformed party, and h=S 
== 





Who does not wonder at the wide 
‘What can be more searching, deep, 
jacre?™ 


sojourn at Oxford, it is interesting 
used of one of its Colleges—Corpus 
ater, predicting that it will rank among 
that its trilingual library (ée. in 
ct more scholars to Oxford than 


the Mausoleum was to Caria, and 
Egypt. ‘This language may seem too 
‘interpreted in the light of the greab 

ters of the New Learning from the 
institution at Corpus, for the first 
fa Professorship of Greek, He resided 
and while there he enjoyed sweet 
band,” to which he himself 
learning, by his gaiety, his ease, and. 












verted him to his own opinion as to the m 

Aquinas. After 2 more careful stody of the “4 

than he had as yet given to it, he was brought round th sce tla | 

Colet was right in his low estimate of the scholastic theclogy, | Pectin | 
“heartily 


the trammels of which he was thes liberated, so as 
endorse the advice “to keep firmly to the Bible and the Apostle! 
Creed, and let divines, Uf tory lhe, dapat chow area 

‘The picture of this echolarly group would not be complete wilh 
ont the figure of those two other lifelong friends—Thomas Mor 
then a lad of twenty, to whom he was introduced by Mountjoy, 
and William Warham, who three years after Erasmus's arrival it 
England was made Primate, and afterwards Chancellor. On Soe 
Erasmus adds to the words above quoted: “When ever did Natute 
mould a temper more gentle, endearing, and happy tham that of 
Thomas More?” But, Indeed, to attempt to describe the domaitie 
happiness of that home at Chelses, the care of the father for bis 
children, their pets, the monkey that figures in Holbeln's paintings 
the wit, the genuine piety of Mote, of, again, his unaffected behavioti= 
at Court, is impossible here. It is engraved for ever in Erasmis 
long letter (No. 447) to Ulrich von Hatten. Of souls so newly 
allied as were there two, Dryden's lines are true = 








‘One common note on either Iyre did strike, 
And knaves and fools we both abhorr'd alike, 


His relations with Warham were even more remarkable, for, at fret) 
sight, they seem difficult to reconcile with self-respect and inde 
pendence on the side of Erasmus. But he lived always more or l= 
upon other people’s purses, “a literary Bohemian,” as the lates 
biographer of Colct has termed him. Warham was his most monifi= 
cent benefactor, ‘The pension charged on the rectory of Aldingtot 
in Kent, settled on Erasmus by the Archbishop, continued (© 
be paid him for the remainder of his life, Erasmus was full of 
gratitude to his patron, and never wearied of singing his praitéS 
The character of Warham in Ecclesiastes is a gem in itself, but i 
should be read in extensa, as it would be spoilt by quotation, 

Of the rest of Erasmus’s sojourn in England, the chief intete®® 
centres round his two residences at Cambridge, where he lodged 
‘Queen's College on the invitation of Fisher, the President, aflerward® 
the Bishop of Rochester, and where * Erasmus's Walk ® is still show 
Mesis not enthusiastic about the Cambridge Society, and grumbles * 

Jcal about his discornforts—the fogs, the sour beer, and th? 










mely interesting letter from Henry VI1I., 
gives at length, It was one of the first acts 
accession, Erasmus had been introduced to him. 
when he was a boy of nine years old, being taken 
the Royal Nursery as Eltham, and he met him on, at 
‘other previous occasion. Henry proposes that he should 
dhome in England. Erasmusalone can stop the tide 
* ‘impiety, He isassured of a hearty welcome, and shall 
Rem | terms. Considering the very flattering language of 
“‘Neleur, and the offer ft holds out of some distinguished position as 
“alveer(o the King in Church reform, we are somewhat surprised at 
to leave the country so soon. But Henry very 
work to do, with a rebellious Ireland and a French 
j and Erasmus was disappointed of his hopes of 
‘His ‘expenses at this time were heavy, ‘Teaching the 
Sreek to schoolboys (for his lectures amounted to this) 
and freedom of action and literary leisure were 
. is first object, Ir was not that he disliked England—far 

ut as Froude says: “He had higher ambitions, whic 
were not to be realised forhim in England, and his thoughts 
(ed on to his friends the Cardinals at Rome. At Rome 
Thawe to submit to harness, and the sacrifice would be a 
- But the harness would be better gilded than at Cam- 
it came about that he finally sailed from Dover on 
d thus ended the seventeen years of this period of 


1d some of his most important works : a 
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fiexends be cwez bad, and @ be made some exces by bes “FF 

Folly,” on the echer band be tad won bimeeif an Faropess 
je afer Ee bis lemees commie mary expressions of) 

hes decom. The ber and beightes of bis “ Colloquics™ 

picteres of Exgsd Jt ee ee 

epom the seme. 

1 ‘The secreting Siicen yen! 216 apes rae 
of embarramment and confict. The couse of Exropean 
leads throwgh a tangled and thorny path, to ewe i: moore 
cestery of bloodshed. 

‘The Pope, the great religions ceders—mortally epposed 
“ New Learning “—the Kings of France and England, Luther 
Germany goaded on by Ulrich von Hotten and his frien 
anomymoas joint authors of the “Epistole Obscerorum Vij 
the mighty and daily increasing poeer of the printing press) 
forth faster and fester copies of the New Testament—bet 
sufficient materials for strife. The Reformation was inevital 
the method of its evolution was deplorable. It is hard 
realise what the cisplacement of zuthority, the dethronemén} 
Papacy from its hold upon men's minds, was after ages of} 
lenged supremacy. Neither the fighting Fope, Julius Hf, nor] 

worldly man of calture, could shake the allegiance of B 








5." The virulence ede ‘of Louvain: 
last the place became intolerable to him, and 
» living with his friend and publisher: 
he had brought out his pees 


that Erasinus remained torsome time 
dead, “Luther is done with—I trust 
* 









Stayed that he would seem to approve what wat 
ind hhe would also be at the mercy of the rabble. Accordingly” 
(valuables 228*™meMts for the secret despatch of his books, his plat 
Property pects of which he was constantly receiving), and his! 
7 to Freyburg, within the Aostrian frontier, He was canefal 

ed an with a safe-conduct from the Archduke Ferdinand! 
Sie lly, to start from,a private landing-place, but tht) 

2 not allow this. Basle was fice for everyone to come: 


roads, and being regaled with cold 
ext day at the vice-provost's with nothing 


are brought 
idea of two of its most remarkable 
‘between Erasmus and ‘Luther jis’ the 
‘moderate reformer and the enthusiast, 
‘andthe ‘Radical in politics, between the 
ue 





engage Sa = baghly hs condi Poa 
ectape Se mae ak ht remo evr ran was ina | 

2 Germany, an! pesemally interested in the ind 

works hed ¢ Gar soulller circulation than those of 


‘Part of hi 7 
the reason of beng thar be might be able to say that he had py 
commmunicaton with bien, Again, bis reply im 1519 to Luther's straight | 
forward and gevuinely bumble appeal to him strikes ome ag first 
a betle cold in as tone. It possesses, however, the merit claimed fit , 
it by Profesor Froode of sayy neither more nor less than he {aly 
amd caly repeating what be had said aboot Luther to i 
‘The greates: service he could render to his age was, be felt, to devote 
himself to the revival of good literature, including Brst_and foremos* 
the Scriptures. Judged im this light, the letter to Luther is not ihe 
language of a coward, but of one who knew the limitations of hi® 
own powers, and was determined to make the best use of them (s® 
he could. aa 

After ali bas been said of Erasmus that ean be said to his da@* 
credit, on his czutivasness, his timidity, his want of religious feryoe®™ 
it remains troc that be never shrank from putting clearly before 2" 
age the picture of Christ as a living Person, and Christianity as. 
should be, in fearless contrast with the Christianity of the Vatica =? 
Men tath of heresy and orthodoxy, but mone speak of Chriss ~E 
was not a hero ; he was not a saint. He was very far from havi 
the spirit of a martyr, as he himself confessed. But he was a mighe © 

iment in working out the cvolution of the New Learning ar 
few Age. He stood up for light and truth against ignorane=— 
for moderation and concession against violence and per 
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peace against war, for fair play against intolerance, Had 
(been listened to, had the Papacy vigorously carried out 
she saw were most needed, and set its house in order 
hristendom might have been spared many a crime per- 

the name of religion, the horrors of the Anabaptists at 
nd the spectacle of Zwingli dying, battle-axe in hand, on 
‘Cappel. 

FRANCIS ST, JOHN THACKERAY. 





“WHEN MEMORY IS NO MORE. 





HEY blame me tha: e’er I met you, 
That e’er my lone heart found bliss ; 
‘They say that I must forget you, 
Be torn from yorr clasp, yorr kiss! 
As if 20 more to remember, 
To quench the one joy Life gare, 
Were just to tread out an ember, 
Or wampie a rose’s grave ! 


To love you, they say, is madness ! 
I reck not of aught they say ; 

Too deep have I drunk its gladness, 
To thrust Love's chalice away ! 

No ! better not ev'n to regret you, 
By Death's dark eddy to part, 

‘Than suffer my heart to forget you 
And find it a broken heart ! 


What is the world to divide us, 
To rob us of Love's free sun? 
Heaven it was that allied us, 
‘And Heaven shall keep us one ! 
In the shrine of my heart I set you, 
More hallowed than e’er before, 
To forget, if I must forget you, 
When memory is no more ! 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


rs, and the like, and seeking by pre- 
rather than those used for the production 
Fon us inestimable benefits which they 


\plin chooses to regard the toll of fruit 
‘our winged workmen and benefactors. 
: of weed seeds and insects must be 


field pests—thwart the injnrions effects 
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Oxfordshire." To the work of the iat 

attention, Constant iteration is, however, an ind 

to the accomplishment of any task of reparation oF r 

attention once more, accordingly, to the work for the 

of which it was formed. ‘This work is only secondarily 
ment of farmers as to who are theirfriends and who thei 

is primarily to repress the pitiless destruction of birds, expec 

the nesting season, to supply the demands of a barbarous: 

dress and decoration. “' For this ignoble purpose many 5] 
beautiful, useful, and melodious birds are being massacred: 

unto extermination.” ‘That the world can ill spare the b 

and song all thinking persons will concede. “Only one 

says Dr. Talmage, “bas been found powerful enough to 

cessful war on the whole species of animalcule, and that is 

beak.” This weapon the society seeks to preserve, and it Ise 
at diminishing the wanton and reckless slughter of birds, and. ®8 
protest against the murderous “millinery” for which the greed. of 
tradesmen and the ignorance of womanhood are responsible, — 


Ways or Hetrine tHe Soctery, 


HE subscription to the society is but a shilling yearly, which 
be sent to Mrs. FE, Lemon, Hillerest, Redhill, Surrey. 
president is the Duchess of Portland, and other duchesses and peor 
‘of distinction, besides authors such as the Rey. Augustus 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell, are on its board. Apart from U5" 





is 9 Be sighed over by youth equally with 

“Songs before Sunrise” may be dreamed 

‘Thebaid. 1 might, somewhat fantastically 

like fashion with each successive golden gift of 

e's prose suggests, however, an old-fashioned 

under massive folios of Shakespeare 

t cher, or agleam with golden bound duodecimos 

‘Herrick, and containing even solemn crypts in 

c jing quartos of Mrs, Behn. Not in the 

et from the fitness.of a haunt such as this that 

ul of the latest collection, * Studies in Prose 

piss. ‘previously been perused in’ Magazine or 

ZI ite club corner, or in some dainty volume of 

‘Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, in the quarter 
ce and expectation in a drawing-room. 





Tntest volume. With most of them I was 
Belong, however, to the order of things of 
* Chatty & Windus. 











accolade, If I were to pick out the few cases in 1 
opinion, he has been unjust, they are so few, and in a 
important, as not ta come practically into consideration, 


Mx. Swixnuaxe on Wensre, 6 
A 


EALING with the English portion of the volume—the 
D that is, which is not occupied with the posthumous 
Victor Hugo—one finds three articles wholly critical, and. 
with three, or, in a sense, four, English poets. To these I will 
fine myself, passing over others which are personal. as m 
critical, satirical, or purposely fantastic. John Webster, the d 
is the most potent spirited with whom Mr, Swinburne directly 
“The White Devil," or “ Vittoria Corombona,” revealed Web 
the world then existing, Mr, Swinburne unbesitatingly 
tragic poet and dramatist of the very foremost rank in the vel) 
highest class.” Of Webster’s other great work, "The Duchess 0 
Malfy," he adds that all the great qualities apparent in “The 
Devil” reappear “with a yet more perfect execution and» 
with a yet more consummate skill.” “The Duchess of a 
‘Swinburne calls ‘the most tragic of all tragedies save ' King Leary, 





t sail 


garded as misfortunes, but since seen to. 
Jong illness in the 
niportant epoch 


“satisfy my aspiration, I may as well content’ 

n able, with afew phrases, 1 will premise that 

the two poets, which was -impalpable to 

‘to me, as Mr. Swinburne finds it, unmis- 

t's intluence is a haunting presence rather than a 

‘sees, one fecls that itis there. Mr. Swinburne 

be d “that Beaumont was the twin of heavenlier 

ie holds that “few things are stranger than the avowal 

critic as Coleridge, that he could trace no 

‘between the plays which we owe mainly 

nt and the plays which we owe solely to Fletcher.” To 

line has always appeared in almost every case unmis- 

supply Mr, Swinburne's critical observations on the 

r the two poets is needless to students of the old 

‘or will be, familiar with its every passage, and is 

maiuc idle, so far as those are concerned who know not 

vorks with which he deals. More than ever does .Mr. 

make us long for the new and final edition of 

| Fletcher, which one of the finest of editors has 
tof which few signs are as yet perceptible, 


















the greatest dramatist—ever born of English race.” Having 
these few i . 


his estimate of Wilkie Collins, and other matters of interest 
volume that has not one dull page. 1 have done enovgh, howeih 
to send readers of taste to the book where they may get the fall 
rausic, instead of listening to it bruised and tortured through my ov 

“‘scrannel pipe," In so doing L am rendering them highest serve 


SYLVANUS URUAN, 
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THE GENESIS OF A DOCKER. 
By Joun Kenr. 


"O Miss Helen at the Vicarage :— 

Thave nat the pleasure of your acquaintance, Miss Helen, and 
(eel the fact of your diving “in the fur part of Dorset,’ I know no 
be of your address than this superscription conveys. But should 
ring the " Gentleman's Magazine" under your severe young eyes, 
fain hope that the momentary reappearance of " Jarge Yowde" 
the herizom of your interest may win from you “ the passing tribute 
far? 


‘es sitting on the chalk-powdered grass by the side of the 
road, shaking out an unclean sock just peeled from a hot 
swollen foot. ‘The shadow of the solitary tree against which his 
was propped fell away from him and lay like a black cloak 
in the middle of the blinding highway. The group was 
against ‘a background of dull gold, a league-wide monotony of 
corn, baking in the torrid heat of an August afternoon and 
by that strip of blazing white, 

‘wos going on without a second glance. He hailed me. 

Hit Master! Be I right fur Waysham?" 

voice was as mellow as an April cuckoo. No professional 
had ever a call like that. 

le was a sturdy young fellow, with brown face varnished like a 
‘with sun and sweat, tanned hair cropped close toa brown nut 
‘od teeth that showed, when he opened a wide, honest mouth, 
‘the inside of an October walnut. ‘He was a countryman, there 
10 mistaking that if you looked,” as Theocrtus said of his goat 
“for he was the very picture of a countryman.” Beside i 
NOL CCLERYHE, NO, 1970 




























2” said my follower, who had picked 
q between his square white teeth, 
z “There bain' none o’ that in London.” 


ed to speech, but it took about a field 


has seed it, don't you be back'ard to speak! 
n't it now 2” 





for encouragement. I almost wish I 


‘most beautiful ; and summut going on 
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es Des Bow Gf yoo come Sek od Loe?” 
+ Tess pets sony of bemineg oy ies ee somemer Of Pam 
wet Teo ments Iwerinbed Ti mom Seger =p 


be, I cook send te juger a they Go mabe at the Bell Bon 
Abort Loede, eaten & «(Tis 2 cichee ech bee and 
bomes chext, and Z chcy Sein’ camsean hey ape and off w? fags am 
Pustinent's Anmed for to give & ‘om; and spe coming and gor 
comsunt, x8 Poole bein? more snr seven mile Som we™ | 
This lec senceoce was by way cf explamuation of bis interest 9 
mares maritime, I seppete. | 
= Went to school to a beokes keg, ch?* | 
<1 tell ce how t come sheet tt were main Gull at fet Toe 
ec, and the old gentleman Gut come one day for to see TE, and Mist 
Fisien she come witex And teas ‘Why dante read?" "fous 
mins,’ I soy%, “not bet the book I did read in imsthool” Wella 
look c¢ oct 2 book," she says, ‘and you read i” She kep's bem 
ker the village, = I'd beerd ‘em milk o' thebooks And shesendi 








they be aboot, and marder, and pison. Bot mostly is love, and © 

young omen in em do tall s0 sweet, most Ske Miss Helen they © 

tome nem. Now themin oar village be like so many cows” 
He stated the fact with perfect simplicity. 






fetch summut ; and we was a-looking at 
haystack afire, she were that red. And 
‘cameying like, and she says, ‘And when be 
up, Jarge?’ I were that struck as you 
‘And I drawed back from her and I says, 
"1 says, ‘nor I never give you to 





“And ‘Lime, she carried ca owdacious, a-crying | 
as you never heard the Eke.” 
“Don’t they do that im the yellow books?” T asked innocent 
Frequent they does, bet they does it delicate like, as goes 002 
man’s beart” 
“1 see; and then?” 
"Cook she come in and said as I were a villain, and ade 
runs im crying, and I were for going off home, but cock she si 
‘Here you bide,’ she says, ‘amd we'll bear what Miss Helen dos” 
And Ywere mortal long till Miss Helen did come, for ‘Liza shed 9 
and told her; and she come in and she says, ‘Jarge,’ she says 'U 
thought different of yoo. Martha ’—as it were cook's name—'# 
Aim ce!’ Alone as Td been a fos got into the henhouse. And 
theer were "Liss, a-btebbering most scandalous, behind her.” 
“Well J wonder yoo didn’ pst the banns up.” 
“It's casy seen as yew ain't read them yaller books. Theret a 
deal o' differ between ‘Lira and them young women, and I coulda 
stomach het, 8 to speak. I did think on it in the night, along a 
pleasuring Miss Helen ; bet it warn’t no manner o” use. And [sayy 
to myself, ‘I be dome for here, and there’s London as is full o all 
sorts; and Il never think o° Dorset no more.'" 
He stopped for 2 moment and swallowed the lump im his 
throat, 
“And ‘rwere main hard, I tell ce. And when morning come T 
vots my bits o' things in this ban’kereher—as I hadn't but two 
lling—and I were for getting off while the rest of em was in the 
afore breakfast ; and if youll believe me, as I come for to past 
the Vicvrage gate, theer were the old gentleman w’ ‘is stick, and Miss 
Helen along of him, * did use to be about early of a summer 
morning, the pair on ‘em, and T stops, I tell ee, but there warn 
but the one road, so pass ‘em I must; and parson he stands and 
he says, solemn like 
"* Jarge Yowde, you be gwine away.” 
“* IT be,’ T says, ‘and the Lord have mercy upon me,’ for I war 
that cad as 1 couldn't think om another word, 
“*Go,' he says, ‘and don't you come back no more not while 
J do live’ And Miss Helen, she were looking over field, and 
"Good-bye, miss,’ I says, and she never so much as turned hereyes 
And there were a dog along of "em—'‘ Vicarage Jack” they did call 
tun in the parish, as le were white, wi? a sharp nose, and a tall as 
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formd like a squirrel; and he knowed me well, And you'll not 

it, but that dog he come at me so fierce as if 1 were the post- 
as he never could abide the postman along of a horn he did 
> 


K + Little dogs and all,’ said 1. 
No, there wasn't but one on ‘em, And theer were the tower, 
sun a-shining on it—as I'd been a ringer ever since I done 
Sung in the quite—I had—and Miss Helen—she 
ne—" 
little dog had been nearly too much for Jarge, but at this 
he gave in and choked. The effort of keeping down his sobs 
the tears out of his eyes in pitiful fashion, 1 was getting 
ested, and did not look round when I heard wheels bebind us. 
{had just come out upon the Waysham Road. 
“Well, you ave dirty!” said a voice I knew. “Here, get in 
diy" Tt was my cousin in her little pony carriage. 
Lwaved my hat to Jarge as we trotted past him. He was trying 
et the old red rag of cotton out of his pocket, and the tears were 
tuning dows his distorted face, 












Ob, Miss Helen! Miss Helen t 








FURTHER TRAVELS IN BOZLAND. 


OU Se st ae ee 
writings is the memorable persuit by Bucket and Eahe™ 
‘Sammerson of the unhappy Lady Dedlock, in “Bleak House.” 155 
‘easy to see that it was written in almost the living, beeathless excite— 
ment of an actual chase—the author was himself in the carriage 
flying through the night. The late George Lewes, as we have sec 
declared that Dickens “had hallacinations"; and in this sense a 
might be true, for no one can write in the right spirit unless he be 
in a sort of “exalted” state—when the figures will move before bitms 
act and speak, as though he were looking on at soase scene in real life== 
In these scenes of hurried movements Dickens was admirable, but he= 
has done nothing better than this, which must certainly have beex™ 
written at one “heat,” or, at most, in a couple of “beats.” Hehacly 
perhaps, before his eyes a headlong scene of the sume kind—Turpia "ss 
ride to York, in his friend Ainsworth’s “ Rookwood.” ‘The latter saat 
on through the whole night, riding with the highwayman, and wit 
him rode into York at the dawn of day. In his enthusiasm arecl 
haste, however, our author made his characters perform prodigies Of 
movement that were well nigh superhuman. 

It might puzzle us to identify the town residence of his Lady 
Dedlock, whence she took her flight. It was a “dull street," ax= 
which the two rows of houses seemed to have “stared each othe™ 
into stone,” rather than to have been built of that material, Tie 
doors and windows wore “black paint and dust." ‘There was twist 
ironwork at the doors, extinguishers—loops for the old oll lamps—— 
and even an oil lamp itself. Where is there a street in Londom? 
with half a dozen stone mansions? In Berkeley Square the®= 
were then some three or four together, with the fine twisted incu=== 
‘work and extinguishers, so it may have been that, after his favour#®© 
method, he disguised the place. But the house is likely enough ®° 
have been in Eaton Place, which has this gloomy, “stony” air, ax9@ 
though not of stone, has the look of stone, 


=, * Sea also * Bozland,” Gentleman's Magazine, Nov. 1894. 








me to Chancery Lane as “the clocks were 
‘and here, by a marvellous coincidence, they 
‘Then came the visit to “Joe’s bury- 
“discovery. Such is this spirited, brilliant 
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account. Its slight incongruities, whieh do not interfere with its 
dramatic power and action, are merely a sort of curio. 

Some of the most effective passages in Dickens's writings art, at 
we all know, directed against crying public abuses. He thas scarcely 
‘been given sufficient credit for his work in this direction as a reformer 
but it is really extraordinary how much he has done. He certainly. 
enjoyed the task, and his “flaying” was the more acceptable to hit, 
as it supplied him witha certain dramatic stimulus or motive portt. 
‘Once started, and furnished with something read of living to workon, 
his imagination kindled ; fancies rushed upon him, and he put the 
topic in all sorts of forms, It supplied him with characters and 
situations. It would be idle to say that there was no exaggeration; 
but he generally succeeded in his purpose, We need only point to 
the Fleet, and imprisonment for debt, in “Pickwick”; to the Yorkshire 
schools in “Nickleby”; to the American abuses, slavery, &¢ in 
“ Chuzzlewit" ; to the workhouse system and tyrannons magistratt 
in “ Oliver Twist” ; to the Christmas book characters, Mr, Fang and 
Alderman Cute ; to the law’s delay in “Bleak House"; to capiil 
punishment in “Barnaby Rudge”; and to the nurses and nursing 
in “Chuzzlewit." | “Bleak House,” of course, was an entire biel 
drawn up against the abuses of the Court of Chancery. Hard 
‘Times” gibbeted the strikes and the oppression of the mantic: 
turers ; " Little Dorrit,” the abuses of the Government offices and 
their system, In all these cases he was successful in bringing about 
reform, or in rousing the public feeling. 

No doubt, as we read the scenes with the Tite Barnacles, their 
answers and puttings-off, we are conscious of some caricature 
We feel that the thing as described is impossible and too formal for 
the reality. But Dickens merely presented the reality under the= 
conditions required by a humorous story, Even in the present day 
we see enough of the official methods of dealing with a complaint 
when you are “referred” to “the proper department,” and are ove=—= 
whelmed with “forms" to be “filled up.” The “circumlocutions™ 
office” seems a title lacking in probability, as it is not said that = 
was a nickname; and yet even the Tite Barnacles would hardly have= 
adopted so grotesque a term. It was odd that it was his friend Sk 
E, L. Bulwer, shortly after the publication, who furnished a strings? 
instance of the abuses of the department. He was Minister om 
the Colonial Office, and, being waited on by a deputation, it w= 
found that their memorial had been lost, or lost sight of. And k= 
explained to them that “in the public offices papers of importanc=™* 
passed through several departments, and required time for inspections=® 


ena so rare became improbable and 
A painter may really have seen a cloud 
mel, but it would hardly be accepted if 


Dedlock's French maid, it is known, was 
us Mrs. Manning (the murderess of Mr, 
rial and execution Dickens had witnessed. She 
chy n, too. Her manner and phrases are 
story. His letter on the execution con- 
of their being performed in private. 

author introduced graphic portraits of two 
1 Hunt and Landor—who are exhibited as 








—— 
partly (Se bas ance ces greved & think) foe 
cies Ha to Red oe cage meer 


the whole of : a 
Hane (both still Ewing), and altered thar part 
Seat on their Gacovering too strveg 5 resemblance: Sipe eas 

Cheseey Wold, in “Bleak House,” was suggested at least 
“many bits chiefly about trees and shadows”; and observafi 





his meaning, 

Mr. Ashby Sterry has taken great pains to discover Miss Trotwo: 
‘e at Dover, and believes that he has done so. But 
"tion is almost too general At the marketplace a hacla 
Geachinan pointed « towards the heights,” bidding the inquirer # 
bP there and keep right on till you come to some houses facing | 
ue” The Walked on “a good distance” without coming tot 
house, and inquired again ata shop. He then came toa neat fi 


winding up his plot, to which he was ex- 
ome of the villain owing to the 

; ‘The parties are generally brought 
‘by the more virtuous members ; the confederate 
‘concealment, and tells a long: story of villainy. 

rst in “ Oliver Twist,” where Monks makes 

Ralph is confronted with “the man 








fy ter met ee “Cope” we Ee 
‘econo? she. aed Se proceming wand 
‘Wher Xe. Petwck cou aor dnd bis mele, 


be bed wide a Mack board proctmmed that “zhere were $00.0 
Sond of Gntie oct = Se cola of the echoes” et 
che mind is 2 sate of doube “25 we the peccse Geection ip 
bowe: of the cath = which chs mighty covers 
to case” och ase seme of Bac’s Gevouche tooches im these day 
which coukd create am interest and a smilie, too, im connection) 
so booeiy a thing asa“ pob” Bix worth noting that our ten 
Zandain sock varnts as this, pechaps became they are 30 

‘Tees guided we can casiy Ged oor way to the court behiy 
Danes Inn ; and there now, roined and squalid, and really wal 
img ‘we find two taverns side by side—the “George 1¥ 
and the “Old Black Jock,” 2 most ancient bouse now closed J 











fax beyood 2 dost Bor intended to describe its meighboar 6) 


This was part of Boz's system ; he 


by design, often by accident, 
| that Dickens's earlier works will be in- 


y- Even this little sketch shows us a fashion 
| which has pussed away. ‘The tavern in the 
dramatic feature of social life, and a great 


sin cholas Nickleby." It was rather bold of our 
title of another book  Dombey and Son,” con- 
‘in Fenchurch Street " Dombey & Son, high 
and Colonial outfitters.” This was a 
‘perhaps the “high class firm” in question, 
well known, eagerly seized on the chance for 
d perhaps emphasised ‘and Son” to make it 



















to look in the papers of Wednesday, April 17, r84q. In 
number of “ Hood's Magazine” we findthe celebrated 1 
‘magistrate took occasion to ridicule Boz's description of 
“Oliver,” declaring that there were no such places as 
or the Folly Ditch, 

Many a reader has amused himself by noting Boe's I 
oversights. Some of them are amusing enough, but we do | 
the less of him on this account. As when the “rough and tough 
‘Bagstock sits down to play piquet with Mrs, Shenton we have: “| 
you propose?” which, of course, belongs to éarfé So wi 
Blimber directs that St. Paul's “first Epistle to the Eph 
should be written out as a task—there being only one. We shoule 
have smiled at the next instance. A clerk in “Dr. 3 
described as being in charge of, and taking about with him, & q 
of a million in specie. This, someone (in “Notes and Queri 
calculated would weigh one ton and seventeen hundred-weight ! 
thief makes off with “a carpet-bag full of sovereigns,” which 
weigh five ewt. And Tatty Coram enters with an iron box 
feet square,” which no girl could carry. 
A pleasant oversight, too, is found in Lord Decimus Tit 
Barnacle’s specch, which he was always repeating. “My Lords 
have yet to be told,” &c. Being an Earl's son, as his name show 
he could not have addressed the House of Lords. In the * Haunte=d| 
Man” the prayer which he quotes, * Lord, keep my memory grees = 
properly refers to the preserving of one’s faculties—not to emse | 
having a good reputation. 

Anything associated with the illustrations of Dickens's stories neuist 
be interesting from the personal ‘nspiration which the gifted writer | 

























’ x d artist to supply correct adornments to the 
tris “The Old Curiosity Shop” and “Barnaby Rudge,” is 
‘a series of the original drawings by Cattermole lately offered 

| “ His first ideas of the ‘Maypole Inn’ ;" “The Four-post 

the *Maypole’;” “Mr. Chester at the * Maypole?" 

h represents Mr. Chester looking out of a bay-window, but 
afterwards altered in the published version. See “Barnaby 

6" first edition, page 291) ; "Rough Designs of Fireplace in 

Pp Exterior Interior of ditto ;" 


° frontispiece of the “Old Curiosity Shop,” and acoloured. 
‘of “ Little Nell.” 


‘The portraits certainly suggest Sir Robert Peel, and this idea 
for a time accepted by the public. Dickens, however, had this 

B so, would have acted as he did in the case of Mr, Potts, in 

sk," who originally presented a startling likeness to Lord 

o. In later plates the face was altered, Another original has 

‘pamed in the person of the late S, C, Hall, who, when he went 

“Plceture in the United States, was awkwardly heralded by American 

‘WPers as “the original of Pecksniff." Having heard the novelist 

HSK of this writer, I might be inclined to think the theory is not so 

ched. It is said that there is a house pointed out at Aldersbury, 

Bat two miles from Salisbury, which was the Pecksniffian residence. 

*8d bere can be seen the turret from which his young men were 
Posed to prepare his “ elevations” of the cathedral, 

Pew localities have been described so accurately and with such 
lriciness as Golden Square, where was Ralph Nickleby's mansion. 
He this hour these touchings help us to recognise it, so little changed 

HR Close as it is to Regent Street and that great of traffic, it 
"ight be far away in Bloomsbury, or be taken for Red Lion Square, 
tone and complexion of old fashion it almost exactly suggests. 
Tivate persons, however, do not now seem to dwell there, and the 
Fious houses are given up to offices, agencies, and places of 
"imines. Not long after Ralph Nickleby's time the late Cardinal 
Wiseman was living here in a substantial old mansion, We eannct 
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looking out eagerly, expecting her cap 
d that the porter might be considered to be 
to the corner was not quite five yards" ; and 


led boy who fostercd hyacinths in the 
, however, so much from these details, which 

‘from the very striking character of the place, 
to fix on it as the residence of the immortal 





hsve kes good care > comes tk 


the locafiry in which this town is sopposed 


poted, has 2 soct of soggestice of Fiteroy). 1 have beard fom Mr 
had been sent down by Mr. Black to report bis father's speeches, 
who well recalled the young writer entering the commiktec rooms 
at the “Great White Horse” to proceres copy of oneof the speeches 
Tosa ir imess cick ss ine iy ce oe a 
bet the battle was fought over again before a 
Ipewich revelations became a sort of scandal oc 
drogging, locking up of voters, upsetting of coaches in ponds, were, 
no Goabt, suggested to Dickens by the reality. It was thought, toa5 | 
and not unnaturally, that Boe bad taken some dislike to the im 
which be wished to write down. It may be adided that the proprice=== 
cf the inn later found his way to Bury, where be weed to tell that £2) 
incident of the double-bedded room actually occured to O™ 
himself, who had entered another room by mistake, to the alarm 






the 
the inmates. 

Ipswich at this moment stands pretty much where i did GEE 
years ago, and we may still wander, as Mr. Pickwick did, throus™ 
the long passages of the old ina. Sojuurning there lately, and sitezene 

ill 








ifully felt az Mr. Pickwick had done, when T 
nd passed the boots and hoes at each door ; 


adventurer how much he would take to give up the lady was tanta- 
| Mount to an announcement that he was in that gentleman's power. 
‘Whe line taken ought to have been what is called “the high hand.” 
“That worthy, indeed, must have been “astonished at his own 
moderation™ when he could accept so trifling a sum as a hundred 
_ pounds or so, Far this meagre amount he resigned the hand of a lady 
of good connections, with a "few hundreds” in hand and the pros- 
pect of inheriting moneys on thedeath of her mother, Perker, it will 
‘be remembered, remonstrated with Mr, Pickwick for offering Sam 
‘half a sovereign to show the room, An ordinary solicitor would have 
‘said, “Better leave the thing to me, my dear sir ; I'll manage it 
“instead of which this odd adviser rambles on in this style : “Now, 
‘my dear sir, the very first principle in'these cases is—if you place a 
jatter in the hands of a professional man, you must in no way 
“interfere in the progress of the business—you must repose impliat 
eexfidence in him... . My dear sir, excuse me. I shall be happy 
‘Wteceive any private suggestions of yours as amicus curiie, but you 
fit see the impropriety of your interfering with my conduct in the 
‘ie with such an ad captendum"—and all this about the number of 
room, and a fee to a Boots, 
‘Mr. Lockwood declines to accept the ugly story of the filing the 
Welration in the case of “Bullman v. Ramscy.” This incident is 
* Secimen of Boz's art; for, cruel and touching as it is, it is 
Wibtewed and redeemed by the vivid way in which it is put before us, 
Ales ai, says Mr. Lockwood, “it is only a story told by the clerk 
Mice aden whom Lito wet think we con place much reKance.” Why 
HOt He was telling his fellow-clerks of what had occurred only 
Yery morning. But could better testimony be found for the 
realism of “ Pickwick,” which alone of all books actually fools 
Hi #rito belicying that these were persons who had lived and talked ? 
MISA ées, of course, intended that the story should be accepted as 
5 the novel itself suggests that it was true; but here we have 
Mr Lockwood dreaming that he is in Court, and not inclined 
Place much reliance” on the statement of a character that is 
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bottom as the residence of the practitioners. 
Later, Sam was despatched to“ pump" Mrs. Bardell. 

master rather cunningly impressed on Sam, “T have no 
your endeavouring to ascertain how Mrs. Bardell herself 
posed towards me, and whether it is really probable that this ¥i 

less action is to be carried to extremity. I say, Sido mop ob 
to your doing this, Sam, if you wish it” No wonder Perker i 
head over this injudicious mission, and declared that it wo 
the look of an attempt at compromise, which it certainly h 
capias, by the way, seems a mysterious sort of writ wherewith 
mence an action for breach of promise, We usually associate 
capias with seizure of the person—capias ad satisfaciendum. 
truth is, Boz was rather at sea in these matters, and et 
various processes in an odd way. Almost bewildering toa. 
the proceedings that took place on Mr, Pickwick's arrest. When b= 
insisted on going to the Fleet Prison his solicitor declared, *; 
have a Habeas Corpus," which writ, it seems, had to be obtsinee® 
from a judge sitting at Serjeants’ Inn. No counsel was instructed — 
indeed, it appeared that only attorneys’ clerks were engaged in = 
business before these functionaries. It seems extraordinary that =* | 
person should apply for this writ as part of the pe Ei | 
to prison. But it may have been some fiction for transferring tee 
custody of Mr. Pickwick from the sherif?’s officer to the enstodp Of 
the tipstafi, who conveyed him to the Fleet, We have had, by {he 



















are is rather a narrow view. peers e 
Fof detail—which is of an ephemeral sort—it may be said 
y touch in the picture is of the best satirical kind, and sug- 


y profound observation of human character. The intention 
(ateepewresr ecconcary. ‘The treatment is so large and 
hat we find the various traits—witnesses under examination, 
eee &c.—reproduced in our own day. 

Judge Stareleigh’s sicta is actually quoted in the profound 

tise “ Taylor on Evidence"; and we find the description of 
iven in “Oliver Twist” adopted in such text books as 
\“ Principles of Medicine,” and in Miller's “ Principles of 
' Ttis well known that Mr, Justice Gazelee sat for Stare- 
Mfr. Crabb Robinson mentions an instance of his receiving 
vidence to convict a prisoner. On a threat to Iny the case 
he Secretary of State, the judge released the prisoner. 
‘gon is now with us in the person of Mr, Bompas,Q.C. A 
§ to the depth of Bor's observation in his great book is not 
‘te almost daily allusions or quotations, but the recurrence in 
‘of passages almost exactly similar. Not long since, in a 
if promise case in Mr. Justice Lawrence's court, the late 
Buzfux reappeared in the flesh, and began his speech by 
fthat “not merely in ‘the whole course of his professional 
Ce, but never at any time, had facts more painful been 
before a jury.’ The plaintiff, gentlemen, the plaintiff was a 
dy, the daughter of a gentleman deceased, who was at one 
‘the War Office. She lived with her mother and her two 
{ate and Jessie, in the peaceful and innocent atmosphere 
all preparatory school at Thornton Heath, Gentlemen,” 
(sel went of in tender accents, “she was a young girl ; she 
thing of London life ; she had been delicately and tenderly 
bya loving mother, and had lived a quiet country life at 
Hoved of her two young sisters, Virtuous, poor, but, gentle- 
hugh poor, happy, knowing nothing and suspecting nothing 
and deceit, gentlemen, she got in the train for London 
hot knowing that in the same carriage was a person whom, 
ity, 7 will call a man.” We bave seen in country papers 
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passages that almost seemed burlesque when > Ye bes 
the “Eatanswill Gazette.” A Dublin paper oo eee 
statements to “ venomous reptiles diésporting shemeelmes fe « 

most disgusting filth.” 

Nothing is more extraordinary than the interest which to thi Me 
very hour is excited by “Pickwick,” and ail that is connected will 
“Pickwick.” ‘The allusions, the phrases, have acquired a san df 
archaic flavour, and their meaning is sought and hotly debated, 1 
confess these Pickwickian debates have a great charm—all classesare 
attracted by them. ‘The distance is so enlarging—it is 
years since—that the book has become i ee pe 
the well-known schoolmaster, Mr, Walter Wren, started a litle 
controversy in one of the evening papers, on the meaning of one of 
Jingle’s odd phrascs. Mr. Wren wrote with due gravity, “tat 
Jingle had said, ‘Bottle stands ; pass it round; way of the sins 
through the button-hole ; no beel-taps.’ We all of us know wll 
‘way of the sun; no hecl-taps,' but I can find no evidence of 
‘ through the button-hole’ having ever been current slang ; it iy AO® 
in Murray, not in Richardson, not in Halliwell, Nares, or Wedgnood- 
It is not in any slang dietionary I have access to. The button-holes® 
of our coats are akways made on the deft side, which seems to show the 
origin of the phrase.” I can fancy the shade of the genial Dicksa= 
laughing loudly over this speculation—though, as Elia asks, “Does 
a ghost laugh?" “ares, Richardson,” &c,, is good, as well as the 
theory drawn—and fine-drawn too—from tailorship, Some wis 
folk joined in the discussion, one urging that: “ With reference to 
Mr, Wren's ‘Pickwick Puzzle,’ an explanation which seems to lle o=* 
the face of it (so to speak) is that the word ‘button-hole’ & == 
metaphor, coined by Mr. Jingle on the spur of the moment, signk— 
fying the well-known fissure, or gap, in the human countenance 
commonly called ‘the mouth’ The meaning would thus be “Pass 
it round—way of the sun—toss the liquor—and leave no heck — 
taps.’ Forty years ago it was common enough—it may be so sill > 
alas! I know not—for children to allude to anything swallowed == 
having gone down ‘the red-lane’; a metaphor for the throat ne=® 

more far-fetched than ‘button-hole’ for the mouth. Mr, Jingle has? 
all the fine imagination, no less than all the fine carelessness of = 
child —W. H. 

But Mr. Wren gravely argued against this theory: “I am alam! 
the words of the whole sentence are against W. H,’ ' "Beg yoea® 
Soardon, sir,” said the stranger (Jingle), * bottle stands—pass it rou 

Sway of the sun—through the button-hole—no heel-taps," and Bee 
































pmas i 

rds ‘no heel-taps” seem to refer to the five words which follow.” 
‘But presently aman who seemed to know his subject, possibly 
professor of folk-lore, appeared on the scene. His show of 
‘ming was prodigious: " Mr, Walter Wren's professed solution is 
) feral, “Through the button-hole” is a figure, and has nothing 
do with the course taken by the bottle. ‘The button-holes of our 
‘ats ate always made on the left side, which seems to show the 
igis of the phrase. Indeed it docs not. This literalness is quite 
‘Wedonian. It is connected with ‘no heel-taps,’ not with the ‘way 
{the sus,” It seems to mean genuine, fair drinking, and is pro- 
cere oe ceitkee or the mouth of the 





Mtr. Ween tells us that he has turned to his Murrays, Richardsons, 
Sixes fic., without result. He teaches young ideas their shooting, 
‘ecannot recall in his ‘Tom Jones’ Thwackum’s speech, ‘Pur 
liquor down throwgh the dutton-hole’ Has he read, in his 
Trunnion’s boast, *I can put a bottle through my button. 
‘vith any man'? As for his Murray, Nares, and Co., I would 
Mr. Wren of a curious little work which he may not have 
‘Proverbial Phrases,’ by one Jones, a Welsh parson, crea 1780, 
Fo quoves this very form, ‘Through the *button-hole”—i«. 
(tioogh the mouth. ‘Toper’s phrase.’ Did he think, to0, of con- 
(alng his Profeesor Skeat—best of all modern authorities? In a 
‘Paper contributed to the 'Etymological Journal ' (July, 
7) we find ‘Through the button-hole: a popular phrase for 
fairly—fe. taking in the wine through the mouth.’ ‘This 
(Prciusive. It is curious that the French should be familiar with 
fame form of expression. Dumoulin (Dict. des Proverbes) has 
Watery deutele iw Boutonnitre, ie. boire. Mot d'forvgne's an 
Wanation which I note Littré quotes with approbation, Dumoulin, 
(Gy add, was the most learned philologist of his day, and a pro- 
‘Srat the Collige de France. 
“Is Mr. Walter Wren now answered? Gare Pickwick in future, 
Guid advise him, and attend to his ferula. Above all, let him not 
Sy that because he cannot find something in ‘Nares, Murray, 
(well, 6c,” it is not to be found elsewhere. Box knew well what 
eas abour.— Yours, 


© The Crescent, Bath.” 
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Crescent, Bath.” The appearance of this travelli 

‘Mr. Pickwick might have awakened suspicion, But 

accepted the “ authorities" quoted, and repelled with much hest the 
insinuation that he was ignorant of his Dickens, Tt does loth: 
however, as if the whole was “a flam,” as it is called. ‘Indeed, the 
slightest investigation shows that all the books quoted were about 2 
imaginary as the farcical names on Dickens's “dummy® shelves at 
Gadshill. Professor Skeat wrote no “ti paper” on the 
phrase ; there is no“ Dumoulin” with his “ Dict, des Praverbes "ie 
short, Mr, Walter Wren was royally “ hoaxed,” 

Pickwick would bear a regular serious study. ‘Thus we a= 
all, it must be confessed, partial to Tupman, to Mr. ‘Tracy Tupmin = 
or“ Tuppy,’.as Jingle once familiarly addressed him, ‘There m= 
a certain d propos in making this stout, “puffy” gentleman se 
susceptible to the charms of the other sex. The puzzle is, how 
came he “in that galley”? How did this fat and elderly personage 
come to be enlisted in the Pickwickian corps? Winkle and 
were young fellows, and regarded their leader with the sont ot 
reverence one would have for a guardian ; indeed, Mr. Winkle, the 
wharfinger, personally placed his son under Mr. Pickwick’s charge» 
with the object of seeing life under his direction. But Tupmax® 
was rather too mature for this sort of thing. It ix plain, indeech= 
that there was a sort of incompatibility in their relations, owing h<? 
this very maturity, which Boz, by happy touches, allows to be see=— 
Indeed, their intercourse seemed always, on this account, a Tithe 
strained. Who can forget the dispute over the brigand dress, whe=™ 
Mr. Pickwick called him old and fat, and declared that his appeas— 
ance in a two-inch tail in his presence would be disrespectful) The 
violence that followed, all but culminating in an assault, led toa mo 
painful scene, which we would well forget. But it spoke volume== 
for the relations of the two men, and showed that Tupman resente<= 
his so-called leader's assumption of authority. There was not = 
single instance of such rebellion on the part of the two others, —aet 
was a nice accurate touch to show the elderly Tupman rebellicmet 
against Mr. Pickwick’s despotism. 

‘Tupman’s was nota high-souled nature. There was a somethit—== 
alittle ungentlemanty in taking his friend's dress-coat surreptitious 
and lending it to a vulgar stranger and play-actor. Making it n= 
‘own case, we should not like to wear it after such use. We ha——* 
always wondered, by the way, how the adventurer managed to seco? 























furnished with nics wives. ‘Tupman 
Why, however, could not he and the 
brought together again? It would have 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 





M the eyes of the public, not for 
m fictitious sorrows in * Venice Pre- 


very remarkable Henry Walby, Esq., of 

‘in his house forty-four years without ever 

in being, He was possessed of large property; 
pted to murder him, it so alienated him 

¢ resolved to entirely withdraw from the world, 
om 1586 to 1636, all that was known of him 

yere munificent, 

if for mere altitude, has been smitten 

ch once held itself as proudly as that of the 
‘Between the execution of the Conqueror's 









geet ¢ 2 og, Jee ex 2 os Soe? 

Yer Se Soll be s coy aicooes 25 well as 
Ez wo: comimel che pcsomes Lord Castlemaine, | 
MGéusx cod Syere Wallop, woo bed eat among the 
(Ceaeiss 1 Ser bet ck seed Bis death semtence. TI 
wists were condemned to be imprisoned, and 
ck im 2 sepumate sled, by way of Snow Hill and 






through the mists of time, into the reign of the glorious 
Greary little dirt hillock, every inch of which is 
Id, will babble o' crowded ports, midnight adyentit 
strifes, stately galleons, Homeric sea-fights, a 

Of England's greatness. Tt was here that gallant 






ith the heroic memory of Sir John Hawkwood, 
‘its later, not less illustrious, son, the poet-soldier 
change ; knights and ladies no more crowd Corn- 
have departed, its present wealthier accessories 
Where is now its Tun? its Quintain, at 


d has been furled for ever. 
ce Pountney Hill that Harvey lived with his 
L 
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mercantile brothers, Daniel and Eliab ; and here he, more patient 
than modern would-be discoverers, took eight 


a cold dreary February morning, one Nan Clarges entero! ihe 
church which graces the hill, to be married to a farriey, Tom 
Radford. Who would have dreamed that that hilarious, red-chedks’ 
buxom wench was destined, in the whirligig of time, to become = 
duchess—the consort of that political mountebank, Monk, Puke of 
Albemarle ? 

Nearly a hundred years after the farrier’s marriage the church of 
‘St. Mary-at- Hill, Billingsgate, a locality now conseerated to Nepiunt 
rather than Venus, witnessed a wedding of a different order. Tht 
rising poet, Young—mature in years, for he is fifty years old, and 
yet his “ Night Thoughts” remain unwritten—demonstrates that bands 
ore not excluded from society ; for he has taken to wife the Lady 
Elizabeth Lee, a colonel’s widow, but the daughter of the Earl of 
Lichfield. 

Fish Street Hill, looked down upon by the towering Monument, 
and largely given over to wholesale fruiterers, carries us back to the 
days when English princes bore coats of mail, not cards and counter 
Here the brave Black Prince and his rare wife Joan dwelt, ina 
palace which might have put to shame that of Aladdin. Yeu 
passed, the Prince died, and the fair Princess grew corpulent in her 
lonely widowhood, until at length, when she was borne in her liter 
from the old home on Fish Street Hill, even her defunct husband 
war charger could scarcely have borne her weight, 

Trees wave no longer upon Garlick Hill; the old-time rank an 
stinking plant no Jonger flourishes ; it is rather given over to the 
production of mustard, that Keen accompaniment of beef, than i 
the growth of garlic—vile root beloved of the Spaniard. The 
memories of this spot are melancholy ones. Three centuries ago 
the riverside height resounded to the tread of faggot-bearing ruffianie 
servants of the Company of Pewterers, who carried bales of wooet 
through the ranks of scowling, shrinking spectators, ‘The rascalls 
bearers’ masters held certain estates on condition of providing tiv 
wood wherewith to burn heretics, There is no wonder that Garlic 
Hill was an unsavoury spot 

Has anyone ever heard of Puddle-dock Hill? Where & if? 
Scarcely may the hill be seen now ; succeeding ages of improre” 
ments have almost levelled it from off the face of London, Yet it 
speaks ill for England that it should be forgotten, Did not Shake 
speare’s house in Black‘tiars abut on the very street which led dow? 





‘of the malevolent Dr. Titus 


y throng: Jack Sheppard, the horrible 

n we ‘Torpin, Duval, and a great 

and housebreakers, whose crimes 

until the caitiffs have almost become 
“Ferrers, tastefully attired in his wedding 
‘Dodd, to say nothing of more vulgar 
v mber 7, 1785, that these ‘Iyburn rides 


pacer associations, but one will suffice. 

in looked his last upon the scenes of earth 

ind entering that celestial city which he 

Iife. Bunyan, the immortal dreamer, 

' friend Strudarck, the grocer, in the year of 
‘evolution. 


‘and most frequented localities in London 
; rival omnibuses and streams of cabs. It sits 
numerous rivals, crowned with Wren’s won 
‘a rare place in the olden times, lying, as 


Fthe traveller from the turbulent City to the 
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Neb yededileryripersetiar ie 
of gratitede which capdiy deepened ims trae lowe, wooed ber, 
to bis importemate sok Now was this all When the knight! 
lady Ged they let bebind them fiends by which poor 
Gcheces beneGted as long as the prison remained an 
iestzetion. 


‘The noties: British galleries, whether pablic or private, vie 
cock cube: i= givieg a2 honoured place to Genege Morkand’s 
tablc picteres. What 2 great painter the man was, especaally of] 
ret Ne reavetely ntsed to nae, pecfering, ke the swine which 

drown Sas talents in the Glowing bowl Poor Morkaad!/ 
Sed at the age < of a tie ower Soety, im a wretched 


of the scem and fecalence of society, at 
+ codhtee oe peace Gom thetipsagl Ti 
bes of ceeses record sot 2 mort depiceabile story than Moelsnds 





Greenwich to the slopes of Finchley, and 
ny Richmond and the lovely Surrey hills. 





n one hundred times as great as 


g to each individual organism, 

‘tell us are necessary for 

ea ee vo hucired-allionth "of weqoare 
d for a citizen in the commonwealth of 


curlous characteristics of germ-tife, none 
ul te at which they develop, According to 
bacillus may, in the course of twenty-four 

y four times as numerous as the popula- 

din double that time, a number represented by 


n of Christian Knowledge), to which volume and his 
d valuable work on WMicre-Organirms im Water 
jn the question are referred for the mos! recent 








the following figures : 280,900,000,000,000. peal 


advantage of this property that we arc able to detect 2 
and estimate their number in air or in water. This we effect 
introducing them into some solid nutritive medium in which 
may freely develop, since, although we cannot see one single 

we have no difficulty in seeing millions of them if sufficiently: 
packed together. The most commonly used mediam is 
gelatine, Introduce any micro-organism into such a substance 

it will very soon develop, with the result that, in place of a si 
organism, we havea family or colony, the members of which, by bet 
confined to a limited area, are easily rendered visible to the 
‘eye ; and since it has been found that each colony is developed 
a single organism, all we have to do is to count the number 
colonies produced, 

Many organisms, when thus cultivated present the appearance 
various coloured patches, yellow, red, orange, blue, green, &e, 
especial interest is one which is characterised by the rapidity 
which it reproduces itself, and the blood-red appearance of 
colonies which it gives rise to.’ Its tendency to develop in farinaceot 
food, such as bread, gave rise to the legend of the “bleeding hos! 

Another fact which belps to facilitate the task of enumerating the 

is their tendency to subside from air maintained in a calm stat 
‘This was first discovered by Professor Tyndall, who observed that tl 
experiment of passing a beam of light through a darkened chamib 
in which the air had been kept perfectly still revealed no dust yo 
ticles ; and that the germs had subsided along with the grosserdu 
particles was proved by experiments which demonstrated that su: 
air was sterile. If, therefore, we introduce into a tube or flask, inte 
nally coated with nutritive gelatine, a certain measured portion of a 
and allow the air to become still, the germs will soon be deposi 
on the gelatine. 
This shor: and simple description of the method in which su 
researches are carried out conveys no idea of the numerous a 
elaborate precautions which have to be taken in condueting wo 
of this nature, ‘The great difficulty is to avoid contamination, sia 
germ life is so universal. Indeed, no class of research requires # 
observance of more elaborate precautions than bacteriological } 
vestigation, 

While the existence of germs in the air was recognised 
earlier observers, such as Leeuwenhoeck, Schwann, Ehrenberg, a 
others, it is to Pasteur that we owe the first systematic researches « 

» Viz. the Bacillus prodigiorus. 




















y, the season of the year scems to determine 
‘is greatest during the months of July and 

dland’s first experiments were made on the air on 
Schools, South Kensington, at a height of 
‘His results showed that the numbers 
iietiinats varied fom 8x7 to 1,302. These 
| on during the month of March and with 
vain, on the other hand, as we should naturally 
‘are very much reduced. Under such conditions, 
i that from 6o to 66 fell on a square foot in a 
e the numbers during a thick fog were only 












: terrestrial economy. 
give a very partial and imperfect 
n, for we know little with regard to 
Indeed, with regard to the majority of 


divide them into two great classes. 
“whose action is highly beneficent ; 
malignant nature, It is true that germs 
‘commonly regarded as the causes of 

“useful agents in the promotion of healthy 
‘one-sided view, and is doubtless due to 

jon of the ‘public has been more directed to 
e germs (the disease-causing germs) than 
may be safely asserted from our limited 

‘ic life that the good they effect far out- 


moment on the great function micro- 
‘causing the putrefactive and fermentative 
‘matter, both of animal and vegetable origin, 
ot for their action, such matter would nccumu- 
‘earth, with the result, in the long run, that 





purpose a cubic centimétre, or the ten-thousandth 

ons, Like the germs, they are extremely minute in 

ority of them are utterly invisible to the naked 

therefore, in order to count their number, to 

me method of making them visible, and this has 

eotch scientist, Mr. John Aitken, F.R.S., to whose 

we owe our knowledge of the subject. ‘The 

vised for this purpose is full of ingenuity, and while 

‘our entering into a detailed description of it, 

: 3 in the May Number of the Minelenth Century 
Frankland, 
























are so few, what we have & a suinisture rain, the 
which, filling om a silver mmitror, is counted by 
SCOpS AIVERgEMCR 

We hall now give the resalts of some of Mr. 









im the air taken from the same place bet at different thes, 
ube air is clear thew member seems to be least. Indeed, so dn 
teces to be the rehince Detwece the tramspareacy of the air acd tt 
dust particles im wt, that st woeld seem warrantable to conclude fa 
atmospheric hase is pracipally dee to thee dust parties. Thus th 
air was clear and the day beght and Sine when the minimum of d= 
particles was found, ‘Tests made on other days during the sa 
month at Colonel! showed very diferent results. Over fv 
thousand were fownd om a foggy morning ; and agaim, on anche 
occasion, nearly doable that namber, when the air was extremely tid 
and rain had been filling The air on the summit of i 
very much freer than the air lower down Tests made 
land by Mr. Aitken ilfcstrate this, The maximum quantity found! 
the opes ait occurs, as we shou expect, im large towne. Thus? 
the case of a number of recent texts made on the air of Gig? 
daring the month of February, the sumbers were found to wary fot 
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hundred and seventy thousand to nearly half a million, In 
experiments made during the same month showed a 
‘of from seventy-five thousand to over a quarter of a million, 
is, the numbers found were very much the same as in Edin- 
; while air tested in Battersea Park, London, showed numbers 
less. 
‘But figures very much in excess of any previously mentioned have 
obtained in tests on the air of confined spaces. Thus, the air 
& mecting-room, tested in different places and at different times 
the progress of the meeting, showed numbers varying from 
hundred and twenty-five thousand to three and a half millions. 
sir near the ground contained fewer than the air near the ceiling. 
‘exmple, the air some four fect from the ground contained two 
and seventy thousand before the meeting, and at the end of 
meeting four hundred thousand ; while near the ceiling the 
‘nount at the beginning of the meeting was three millions, and at the 
fd of the meeting this had been increased to three and a half 
hnillions, Air near a burning jet of gas showed the largest figures of 
al, Thus, in the immediate vicinity of a bunsen flame the gigantic 
Bamber of thirty millions was found in a cubic centimetre, or four 
Handred and eighty-nine millions per cubic inch. In Mr. Aitken’s 
‘SB words, “It does seem strange that there may be as many dust 
(Mtticles in one cubic inch of the air of a room at night when the gas 
‘burning as there are inhabitants of Great Britain ; and that in 
ities cubic inches of the gases from a bunsen flame there are as many 
Pericles as there are inhabitants of the world.” 
Powibly tests on the air of smoking-rooms would reveal still 
Meatetnumbers. Mr. Aitken has not yet tested such air, but he found 
ft acigarette smoker sends four thousand million particles, more 
‘lew, into the air with every puff he makes. 
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AN OLD BORDER CASTLE. 


Auld Wark upon the Tweed 
Mas been many 2 man's dead. 
Old Saying, 


Te great southern river of Scotland has yet sixteen miles 0 
the good before it meets its fate in the North Sea bel 
Berwick. No question can arise as to the direction to be follonty 
and there is no danger of its striking out some new route, as ont 
might think possible fifty miles farther up. It is getting to be wis 
reach of the ocean now, and the cornfields along its banks are di 
turbed by the sea-breezes as often as by those from the hills The 
country is distinctively Berwickshire, the county which affords & 
coast line for the south-east of Scotland. ‘The Tweed is no longe 
the Tweed of song. Nor is it the joyous river of " glittering and 
resolute streams,” winding its way among green, softly moulded hill 
and inviting the angler’s skill at every turn, It has become wide 
still, deep. 

If we make our way to the river, a triple path im the grass wil 
take us along the hangh for a short distance until we are oppesi¢ 
the escarpment above which the great castle used to stand A 
plentiful show of hawthorn rises upon the edge, partly hanging or 
it and shielding from view the turf-laid passage known as the Lade! 
Walk, which was in olden days protected by an outer wall what 
foundations have long ago disappeared into the stream. Above tht 
level of the escarpment a kaim runs parallel with the river for sine 
distance, and Wark Castle stood near the middle of it. Concerning 
this kaim in former times there arose a contention among the wort 
members of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, the moot quesio™ 
being whether it was an earthwork raised by the builder of the eal 
or a geological deposit. ‘The latter view has prevailed in consequent 
of satisfactory evidence upon examination, ‘The large mound whic 
is now high above us, in virtue first of the escarpment and secondly” 
of the kaim, shows the position of the great tower, 

In the matter of Wark Castle, you are prohibited from amuimes 





‘abruptly through the green 

ou to its actual history. 

earliest incident of note is that it fell when first assaulted, 
‘ny years after it was built. On the usurpation of the English 
by Stephen (1135), in violation of the oath which he and his 
ts had taken before Henry [., the late king, to support the 
of his daughter Matilda, the good king David of Scotland, 
is the uncle of Matilda and had also by way of friendship 
‘Se same oath, entered Northumberland with large foree. He 
‘possession of the castles of Carlisle, Wark, Alnwick, Norham, 
feweastle ; Bamborough alone standing out against him! It 
Hictory barren of glory, for the garrisons had no great stomach 
(tance to the invader, as many of them were doubtless unfar 
ile to Stephen and less constrained in showing their discontent 
jose nearer the scene of action. Nor was it anything but an 
fe conquest after all, for although David thus compelled the 
fm barons again to <wear allegiance to Matilda, they speedily 
td him at the approach of Stephen. However, the kings met 
ference, and Stephen courteously agreed that Prince Henry of 
ti should become Earl of Huntingdon, and, should the English 
fish to give the earldom of Northumberland to anyone, he 
\Give due consideration to Henry's claims. David then with- 
fo Scotland. But Stephen was a man cautelous, an affable 
‘keeper of his word, and David being irritated at his delays 
fd to invade England while Stephen was absent in Normandy, 
(always a soft side to churchmen, however, he refrained from 
faction at the intercession of Thurstan, the venerable Arch- 
Fol York, until Stephen’s return. But scarcely did the usurper 
‘jimgelf back on English soil when he was pounced upon with a 
fd from David for the surrender of Northumberland, which 
promptly refused (December 1137). 

(tthis time the castle of Wark was under the command of Jordan 
Nel, nephew of the famous Walter Espec who had built it. 
(She tiomning in January, while the hoar frost was still undis- 
fon the grass by Tweedside, he was aroused from his slumbers 
#8 taka crowd of Scots were before the walls, William the 
‘Richard of Hexham, Historia de Geatis Regis Stephani, 
+ Cecxxrnir 80. 1970. M 
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heel poe to Durham, David now offered to 
: Fes disroliteg of that cy, promising eo aks 
Foe tat ae a: chon tat La ocd 
weet from Stephen to Matilda, But the Bishop 
castle was destroyed. 
was besieging Norham the garrison of Wark proved 
“in the flesh. They scized provisions on their way to 
army and imprisoned those in charge of them. They 
on Prince Henry and his attendants when in the neigh- 
illing some, wounding and capturing others, David, 
5 filled with rightcous indignation, and, when he had 
{ liberty, sought retribution, He again besieged the 
Jrought his engines of war into action against it; but 
uxiliante, his attempts were futile, So he prepared 
{castle out, and, leaving operations in the hands of 
hanes, set out on an expedition into Yorkshire. On 
158, was fought the great “Battle of the Standard." 
ots suffered a tremendous defeat, and are said to have 
thousand men.' After the battle David retreated with 
tof his army to Carlisle, whither Prince Henry arrived 
days! absence which had caused his father anxiety.? 
fame time the Pope's legate came to the city, and 
+ bring about peace between the two kings until the 
(rtinmas. This was done, but David's wrath had gone 
Wark, and he expressly kept it out of the truce. When 
the Border he ordered the siege to be resumed. And 
ied with ® vengeance, But the stronghold proved as 
er, and David had again to resort to a blockade. The 
the garrison soon failed them, and they were reduced 
di salting their horses for food.2, They had resolved, 
1 absolute want, to sally forth and endeavour to cut a 
the beleaguering host; but Walter Espec, their lord, was 
ts0 brave a crew should be lost, and accordingly sent 
(ders to give up the castle to the Scots. When this had 
David allowed them to depart with their arms, and then 
lace into aruin. So fell the first castle of Wark, 
J legate now persuaded the kings to conclude a treaty 
‘The terms were that Stephen should yield to 
sarldom of Northumberland, reserving the towns of 
id Bamborough ; and in place of these Henry was to 


# St, Aclred of Rievaulx, Relatiode Stanclardo, 
# Richard of Hexham, 


















without 2 streggle? Thus Wark came again into the han 
English, 


1: ts recorded that Heary IL pow “ causid the castel of 
be made"* The Chrosice de Mailros states that it 
suengthened” in r1gg, and it appears to have been con 
1161. For some time the castle was undisturbed by war, b 
long. The anpeacefal reign of Henry IL. was notable for 
ions of his sons. One of them, Henry, had acquired ma} 
by his liberality, and gained a large number of supporters, 
drew over to his party William, King of Scotland, who hha 
succeeded his brother Malcolm. William was no frien 
English, nor was there any cordiality between the countrie 
restitution of Northumberland to the English king. Th 
contention had only been smouldering while Scotland wa 
over by the quiet and meek spirit of Malcolm ; and wher 
who was well surnamed the Lion, came to the throne he 
somewhat different policy, In the Lent after William's 
the English king had to cross to France for the purpose ¢ 
disorders there. “The King of Scotland followed to press: 
to Northumberland and Cumberland ; but Henry, who it 
tions with the Pope, Becket, and the King of France, was 
ful enough ground already, did not wish to pick any bo 
meantime with the King of Scotland, and so calmed his 
Promises to the best of his ability, and sent him back to b 
with all due honour. 
Rut now that the young Absalom was in need of all 
) Richard of Hexham. 
William of Newburgh. * Forde 'k 


i wasting the surrounding country. 
4 William invaded Northumberland again and 
r ville defended it gallantly. The 

0 ‘and William withdrew wrathfully 
en towards Carlisle he led the hated race who 
doing devilries—A/ unkes n'orent pitié de 
Robert de Vaus, who governed the castle, 

So he left a part of his army before the walls 

a number of northern castles, While 

taken prisoner, About the end of the 


‘vassalage to the English crown. 


| __# Reading with La, Ae jes me pute amer, 
——* Jordan Fantosme, 












to him there. Meanwhile John followed close in u 
and destroying their houses and estates. Among th 
fell before him was the castle of Wark. John pu i 
northwards as far as to Edinburgh, perpetrating the most | 
‘eruelties on men and women himself, "having no scruple 


Ge 


devilries.” But wi lexander had collected a po 
turned on his track and went hastily south. 

The interesting events connected with Wark Castle were 
of a violent character. In 1255 Royalty took up its abode a 
place for a time, when it was the scene of courtly pomp 
pageantry. ‘The circumstances were these. 

When Alexander II. died in 1249 he was succeeded by hi 
Alexander IIL, who was only nine years of age. ‘Two years 
was married to the eldest daughter of Henry III. of E 
Guardians were appointed to look after the persans and education 
the youthful pair. By the influence of Henry, too, the minilé 
and counsellors of Alexander were changed, After a short time 
complaints of the conduct of those In power were brought toa 
ears of the King of England by those who had been supplanted 
their office ; and these were followed by others from the . 
queen herself concerning the hardships she underwent from t= 
guardians, who held her in strict confinement, refused her = 
attendants and maids of her choice, and debarred her from #== 
company of her husband, It was with the declared 
righting these grievances and putting his daughter and son-intay® 
into a more suitable position that King Henry made a 
his queen towards the marches of Scotland. 
By way of prelude he sent the Earl of Gloucester and Herelordr 
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nobles whom Henry sent forward entered Scotland with a consider- 
‘able body of armed followers, and, joining the former guardians who 
belonged to the party, surprised Edinburgh Castle. Thus they got 
‘the king and queen into their power and took them for safety to the 
castle of Roxburgh, 
Henry collected a large force to accompany him to the Borders ; 
‘at as this aroused suspicions as to his purpose he issued a declara- 
ton ‘all Intention of doing any hurt to the state and 
liberties of the King and kingdom of Scotland. 
(Op September 6 Henry reached Wark with his queen, where he 
i visited on the following day by the young sovercigns from 
‘Alexander returned the same day, but left his queen at 
Wark to attend her mother, who was sick, Next day Henry paid a 
‘Mlurm visit to Roxburgh, where he was received with demonstrations 
affection by Alexander, who conducted him to the church of 
4 There a long conference—dfuturnum colloquinm*—took 
ice with the Scottish nobles who were present, and Henry recom. 
Bindled the care of the king and nation to the Earl of Dunbar and 
associates, After partaking of a royal entertaininent he returned 
‘0 Wark. Henry remained there fifteen or sixteen days. During 
this time, Alexander and the Scottish nobles of hie party who were 
*Erqbled at Roxburgh, came to certain resolutions bearing on the 
#¥<rnment of the affairs of the kingdom. These were transmitted 
& writing to Henry, who then set out for the south, after pro- 
to give all assistance against the other faction, should it be 


b We do not hear of Wark again until forty years after this event, 
% 296 Edward 1, of England prepared to invade Scotland for the 

of bringing John Baliol—whom he had previously adjudged 
MeSiecof the country rather than Robert Bruce—to a proper state of 
WEStenission. He summoned John to appear before him at Newcastle 
8 Sx certain day, but John did not show himself. After some days 
Eeinsrsrd proceeded to Bamborough, where he also made a stay and 


MS Rably repeated the summons. About this time news was brought 4 
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Large numbers of the Sighting men of Scottind ‘were 
in weattered companies near the Borders per 7 
msm army, they sought to embarrass him and catsse 
ha faces, by entering England over the western march. Te 
cone by a large army on Easter Monday while Edward was still 
Wark. They wasted the country till they came to Carlisle, 
bumed the suburbs of that city ; bat when they endeavoured tosommt 
the place iteelf, the inhabitants, men and women, made such a aah 
resistance that they were obliged to give it up and speedily 
to their own country. On the Wednesday after Easter, Edwans 
entered Scotland, fording the Tweed beside Coldstream, and on tht 
same day the Bishop of Durham led his men over the river nem 
Norham. The whole army then came along the Scottish side of the 
‘Tweed to Berwick, which was taken with little difficulty, After {i 
Kdward defeated the Scottish forces at Dunbar, and having receite 
the homage of the nation, returned to the south, taking Ballo! wit 
him. 

In the following year William Wallace raised his rebellion, am) 
after defeating the English at Stirling, invaded Northumberland, HE 
ravaged all the north of England ; but there is no record of his beite 
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headed by the governor, sallied forth and 
Scottish army. They killed two hundred 

d and sixty horses laden with booty into the 
‘king, provoked at the insult, at once led his army 
tried to force it by a gencral assault, but with- 


jpath, who follows Froimart at this point, speaks 
Salisbury j but Froissart himselfstates that he was 
George Buchanan differs in hix aceount o! the 
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demolished by the Scots in 1383. At the conference held lat 
in the same year between the Earl of Carrick and the Duke 
Lancaster regarding the recent infringements of the trace 
England and Scotland, it was agreed that “six gentlemen of 
chosen out of each nation, with the advice of proper artificers| 
others, who had formerty been acquainted with the building, sho 
present upon oath a just estimate of the sum requisite to repair thd 
damage it had saffered ; and that the Earl of Carrick should cans! 
that suns to be paid to the King of England's chamberlain, in th! 
castle of Roxburgh, within three months after the date of the ypresera 
agreement.” In the instrument drawn up on this occasion, the othe 
breaches of the truce are only referred to in general terms, am4 
ordered to be examined into and repaired as quickly as possible Be 
the several wardens, 

In 1385 the truce expired, and the Scots and French prepare 
an invasion of England. Richard marched in person into Scotlan 
at the head of a very numerous force, The English passed throug? 
s.country deserted by its inhabitants and cleared of all provisions 

‘ng burned the abbey of Melrose and the city of Edinburgh 
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h should make the common soldiers run away. 
that very day to the camp, did not spend the 
tations, but called the nobles together and 
good courage, telling them that so many 
‘be dismayed at the loss of one ; and that it 
to desert a business that was so near a con- 
castle was so vigorously assaulted that the garrison 
lered on condition of being allowed to depart with 

Phe place was then levelled to the ground. 
the Scots marched into the enemy's country, 
2. They did much damage, and reduced 
cethe English had been wont to make incursions 
ref of these was the castle of Wark, which “ was 

of March,” that is, the Merse, 


" Buchanan, 





‘of their leaders taken. Pitscattie, after 

the approach of Huntly, says: “The English-men 

ie ‘of their forces, advertised the King of England thereof, 
‘ot to them a greatarmy, who garnished Berwick, Noram, and 
and skirmished with the Scots the space of a month ; but they 
vantage, till at the last they took purpose quietly to burn 


score gentlemen and ten score slain." 

Carr, who was captain of Wark about the middle of the 
fh century, appears to have done his best to keep up the 
{eer of a Border riever. If there was any little disorder on the 
es, he and his men were sure to have a hand in it, When war 
Horth in 1542 it fell with great severity on Kelso, which was 
(to the flames by the Duke of Norfolk, who, when Earl of 
, had burnt it nineteen years before. The year 1544 was 
ie for the invasion of Scotland by the Earl of Hertford, who, in 
‘quence of the refusal of the Scots to marry thelr infant queen 
fince Edward of England, landed a numerous army on the 
sof Lothian and ravaged all the country between Edinburgh 
Gerwick, From this time began a series of most destructive 
lies, which were carried on for more than two years by the 

of the towns and castles on the English frontier, in conjunc: 
With the warlike inhabitants of the neighbourhood.! 
‘Deincursions were conducted mostly by William Lord Eure, 
(Ror of Berwick and warden of the east marches, assisted by the 
its of the various Border castles, including John Carr. 
Wiigh Kelso had been so recently destroyed, we are assured 
(twas plundered and again burned on June 28, 1544, by the 
‘of Wark, Cornhill, Bamborough, Fenton, and Ford, who 
with secrecy and despatch, came upon the inhabitants by 
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savetie, thanked be Goede. Scotts slayn ex, peisomers ix” 
this time the notices of Watk become few and slight It is oo 
tionally mentioned im cnnnection with Border raids and disputes OF 
the marches, but never plays any prominent part. 

Reviewing the more important Border castles as they are 
Norham is of course the finest ruin, almost the only one with 
pretension to notice. But from what has gone before the reade® 
‘will see that Wark had by far the greatest influence. Tm fact, EES) 
history, from the twelfth down to at least the sixteenth century, 
ses, assaults, sieges, blockades 
es These 
quickly-recerring even 
stood into 2 Golgotha, and gave a too truthful origin to the compet) 
Which stil oceers on the Borders of the once rival Kingdoms, amet 
which stands at the head of this article. Norham, which is now iee= 
scene of picnics and holiday visits, perhaps owes something of 
fame to the oft-quoted passage in Marmion. Its position, too, 24 
more romantic than that of Werk, which has no such recomment==— 
tion. ‘Go it comes that that which was of the greatest place bath = 
these days the least renown. © MILL DIKE 
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ON SOME VERY 
CURIOUS CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘OBODY ever dreams of addressing a queer query to the editor 
, of the Gentlemen's Magastne, tis different, however, with 
fe dhily newspaper. There are some great expectations on the part of 
frat section of the British public—and what a large section it is !— 
Which reads and relies upon the daily paper. It is understood—nay, 
{t Ss expected, if not demanded—that questions upon nearly every 
Subject in every department of human knowledge shall be dealt with 
Andanswered in its columns, ‘The trifling and perplexing nature of the 
Mfpsttions fs of no consequence. The subjects range from the exccu- 
{fon of a criminal of the day—the popular topic of talk, by the way— 
/Wthe occurrence of a political crisis, or the appearance of a curious 
|f0me, “The replics must, to be of any use, be inserted in the next 
(Me of the journal, and sundry bets made at public-houses are involved 
[Bike solution of many of the problems that are put, My heart wells 
Meympathy with the unfortunate editor whose special function it is 
reply in condensed form and in varied phrases to the thousands 
‘ferucer queries which every year pass through the post, some in 
scrawl on besmeared post-cards, some in blacklead on half 
of note-paper, and others often scribbled on the dirty margin 
x odd sheet of paper—with the unlucky editor, who, if these 
(ries are mot answered promptly, and to the letter, is suddenly 
"Sxaced upon for his sheer ignorance and his gross stupidity. 
is nothing, as already indicated, too smull as there is 
Bing too great for attention in the “ Answers to Correspondents” 
Bsarment of the daily paper. One correspondent is assuied that 
dered lime judiciously scattered over the garden is good for 
Sng worms, and another is told with equal confidence that the 
(stent Ministry fi onitslast legs. In the sub-editors' room everybody 
(Gest he eu ewrant with everybody and everything, for it is the whis- 
einggallery of the world, and what is not known at the moment can 
© scasily ascertained, No curious questions were in former days sent 
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in to editors. If it be true that in the time of J the 
Acta Diurna, as the public journals were called, were in the 
galleries of his villa, they certainly attracted no crowds of eager cour 
tiers wondering what had been the questions that had fs 
the people. ‘The journals of those days, if worthy of the name at 
all, were little better, as Charles Pebody suggests, than motes 
treasons, tricks, and trials that disturbed the equanimity of the sove- 
reiga and the court. The public press of the present day must, how- 
ever, of necessity deal with questions on the current news and the 
current gossip of the country, and many of these questions addremed 
by queer querists are the windlass and the rope which pull out of the 
traditional well the grave old gentlewoman Truth, who at the bottom 
of that well so greatly delights to dwell. 

Let it in the outset be stated that questions addressed avid eee 
are not dealt with at all. Nor must any of the army of inquisitive 
people expect replies by post nor yet by telegram, and still less by 
telephone. All answers must appear in the special column set 
for them, and they involve not a fraction of charge. With these rales 
before me, I turned a deaf ear to the impudent fellow who one diy 
bounced into my sanctum uninvited, and inquired the best place it 
the city to have his teeth extracted. Moreover, " professional and 
trade addresses are not given in this column” is a stereotyped reply, 
as familiar as at one time were the satirical Letters of Junius, whom 
no querist ever succeeded in identifying. Here is a very curibus 
question sent by even correspondents who write on crested paper 
“Can you, sir, tell me whether upwards of 100 means more or le# 
than a hundred?" One would imagine that no sane person would 
ever raise a doubt upon the point, yet some pounds are annually bet 
that “upwards” means “less than.” ‘The logical and the mathematieal 
process which would lead to such a profoundly marvellous conclusion 
‘one never could understand. Yet the question has been askeel 
thousands of times, and the invariable reply, “ More than, of courses" 
has never seemed to give satisfaction. The query, as silly as it = 
common, is on a par with that as to whether a crow is not a yous=e 
rook, The assurance that they are totally distinct birds hosua=@ 
be fortified by a full explanation of the differences between the tee=— 

Look at the personal questions—not as to who, for instance, w=" 
Fonblanque and Forster who once wrote for the Examiner? 
who detained in captivity James the First of Scotland? but what # 
the height of Lord Randolph Churchill ? and oh, horror of homers! 
when was Charles Peace executed? These two questions, Sait 
samples of the kind, have been put scores, nay, thousands, of amet 
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the roll you read with a feeling akin to nau- 

reiteration ofthe replies. “Just under 5 ft. 10in."” 

‘of “Randy,” but somehow or other people will not 

retain the fact in their minds ; nor do they seem to clearly understand 

that on a certain day Charles Peace was really hanged, that the execu- 

‘tion of Michael Barrett, Fenian, was the last public hanging in 

England, and that Martin Doyle was the last person in this country 
hanged for atteropted murder. 

Why, I wonder, in the matter of heights, and weights as well, 
should the public be s0 very particular? Eagerly do they note that 
Her Majesty the Queen of these realms in her stockings is 5 ft. 2 in, 
in height, while the Prince of Wales is § ft. 8h in. It may concern 

to know that both Mr, Gladstone and Lord Salisbury are 
5 ft. 10 im, and that the world-renowned actor Henry Irving is the 
Same height. These fgures, however, never seem to satisfy the 
Inquisitive, and question after question occasions a repetition of the 
fame, while somebody elicits that an individual in private life, one 
‘John Greaves, of Carleton in Yorkshire, reached as high as 6 ft. 10; in. 
It & surely vexing to rise to such a height, and worse still to have the 
faet blazed abroad every now and then to the world, 

‘Mathematical problems vex the editorial soul. There is period- 

ly put the queer query whether the sum of £ro 19s. 1rd. can 

‘Hiasonably multiplied by itself, Of course it cannot. You might 

“Byilltry to multiply nine and a half houses by ten anda half shops 
Solar as the issue is arrived at. ‘The task is ridiculous when fractions 
“tin this manner introduced. There is, again, a famous horse-shoc 
‘Putzi, very common in Yorkshire, that is much more rcasonable, 
You are invited to say what it would cost to shoe a horse, there being 

ty-two nails to cach shoe; the first nail is to be charged a 
“Mithing and with every nail there is a doubling process to go on. 
Misty, roust be the village blacksmith who received such fabulous 

FY 2 There is another problem about a brick and a half, another 
F ‘a hen and a half, and so numerous are these silly puzzles th 
eabsolutely compelled, politely inclined though you may be, to 
yourself by saying, “We cannot undertake to answer conun- 
# Norcan you. Life would be too short for the purpose, 
“The fength of tunnels is a favourite subject for newspaper 
Sa She longest tunnel ia England is the Severn, which is 
ARE asies in length, but somehow or other you cannot get people to 
be W Phen you are asked as to the fastest trains, Another 
Bet is concerned as to the size of Mr. Gladstone's head; 
*Misther wishes to find the average weight of the human brain, and 
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another what is the youngest age at which a girl can become = 
mother? Legal queries come in by the score in bewildering rapidity, 
but these may happily be transferred to the retired barristerat- 
law bent on making an honest penny, now that he is practically 
unrobed. The queer queries show up the ludicrous in buman 
nature, They are a relief to much that is dull in newspaper life, 
and, after all, it is not amiss that the comic element should every now 
and then be introduced in a profession which is on the whole 
onerous and responsible, and by no means given as a rule to frivolity. 
But these queer querists—they are, as the Yankees say, "a caution” 
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THE GERMANS AT HOME. 


‘© Othello can hope nowadays to win his Desdemona with an 
account of his adventures abroad ; travelling has become a 
" commonplace, if educational pastime. The universe, says a French 
‘writer, is a sort of book, of which one has only read the first page, 
‘when one bas only scen one’s own country. The comparison 
iWlustrates the modem point of view, but, though ingenious enough, 
hardly accentuates national differences sufficiently ; the second page 
‘of a book is very like the first ; the Germans and the English, 
‘though both of the same stock, are surprisingly different. 
‘@spects of the towns abroad are unmistakably un 
houses are much more ornamented, and often painted outside with 
Gescoss and other designs In England, except in London, a 
Pestaurant is often not easy to find: in Germany there seem to be 
(quite as many restaurants as houses in any town. 
‘The cities of Germany have many advantages over those of 
England, but the way in which the houses are numbered is not one 
fof them. One may go up and down a street a long time to find a 
Patticular house, with no result except to find that the numbers 
Ware not arranged in the usual ascending order. One may form 
umerous theories of the method employed, such as mathematical 
progression, or alternative with the next street but one ; but all of 
Diem fail, so that to an ordinary bran the finding of any particular 
Thouse involves a possible walk through a whole street, and is a 








‘process, 
‘To a German, his native town is always a “ wunderschéne Stadt,” 
Thowgh it is often obvious that this praise does more credit to his 
Pairiotiem than to his artistic perception ; for he is a patriot if he is 
‘anything. Napoleon made German patriotism a necessity, or, as 
Heine puis it, “ Man befahl uns den Patriotisinus, und wir wurden 
Patrioten ; denn wir thun alles, was uns unsere Fiirsten befehlen.” 
Phe shops are chicfly remarkable forthe really pathetic attempts at 
English which they display to beguile the ignorant customer. It is 
@miising to enter and talk English, if onc has plenty of time to sparc, 
wa 





and nothing that bess} i eae 
greatness thrust upon “to isi 
Other curiosities are the tobacconist. oe t 
the bookseller who does not deal in stationery or in 

‘The Englishman abroad regards himself as the 
man, and the foreigner as a grotesque ; so he mz 
to Continental prejudice in the matter of dress at 
for this reason is often regarded as a sort of inspired, | 
idiot. 1 have seen a native artist, with black curls of baie! 
down over his back, attired half in bright blue, half in b 
dancing-shoes, and a red smoking-cap with a blue tassel, 
streets of a large town without exciting remark, whilst E 
soberly dressed according to our ideas, were generally rewarded 
the epithet of crazy— yerriickter Englander.” When one has! 
some time in the country, and can make one’s self 
worth while occasionally to parry this compliment fy thanking’ 
author of It for his politeness, “This has a surprising effect on it 
for he plumes himself on this quality ; he takes off his hat, at 
American would say, “all the time”; he does not understand te 
British reserve, and puts it down to want of feeling when Ton 
Dick do not, like Max and Wilhelm, bestow half a dozen 
scented of Havannah, on each other's cheek. 

‘The first thing that strikes an observer in the streets is i 
general prevalence of moustache, and absence of beards The: 
of Bismarck is a fair type of the usual German; the absence 0 
clean-shaved faces gives a sameness of effect which is somests 
wearisome ; but the Emperor will change all this if, as the papet™ 
announce, his fiat has gone forth for beards in the army, though he! 
given up his ow 
‘The German children, with their fair hair and blue eyes, are 
pretty, but much Jess interesting in appearance, though often Pan | 
looking, when they are grown up to men. ‘The persistence of famal 
types is remarkable ; one can sce a whole party seated at table 
father, son, daughter, and grandson—all with the same nose orsoast 
other strongly-marked personal feature, The women are 
asa rule, and handsome in a style which inclines to embonpalmet 
the engagement of a couple is made much more of than herg, whale 
the rarity of divorce compares only too favourably with England i) 
this matter. ; 
the German his fellow-man is nothing, if he is not asoliee 
“The spirit of “ Militarismus” is particularly rampant ; there ane 802 
many soldiers and too many officials, gaily dressed and 


























auch a combination of obstruction, but one can 
over the barrier—a feat which causes as much 
on one’s head in England. Not 
n travellerin the way of agility ; he 
it he “jumps off and on at his own peril”: 
n lich they contain is the request “not 

on for fellow-travellers.” 
spends most of his time walking from 
always smokes ; a cigar is as invariable 
© carefully-cultivated moustache ; for cigars 
England, the sign of the comparatively 
German workman smokes them during the 
which occur in his work, for he does nat 
modern Pharaoh, and even an English 
dissatisfied with his tale of bricks, The 
‘are much more energetic ; in the streets 
are to be with heavy packs on their 
chicle—something between a dray and 4 





‘One misses the terries, which is so familiar 
perhaps the Germans are more aftaid of being bi 
Recently in Dresden dogs had not only to be m 


possible foot-covering for a muddy street ; t ; 
natives would certainly, if made into ‘olen BO a a ies 
resisting material. 

‘The Germans, like the French, envy the English | 
sports, and are gradually introducing them—with 
‘They play football, but not, as one of them said, so “ener 
as the English do. This is obvious to anyone who has 
shoal of German schoolboys playing the game in the | 
summer without laying aside any clothes, The fannelled 
playing lawn-tennis always attmet a large crowd of half-ad 
half-scornful observers, Lawn-tennis is played, indeed, by 
natives, but their rules are more lax; one can see them | 
three a side in black coats and top-hats—sometimes with one 
in their pockets, There is no enthusiasm about the game ; 
the ball comes their way they aim at hitting it somewhere, and 
little boys who field for them have plenty to do, Vet they b 
idea that all these games are easily played, and require no 
A German boy of my acquaintance once seized my racquet, and b 
bouncing a tennis-ball with it. 1 warned him that the game wat 
dangerous, but he would persist, and soon bounced the ball 
into his eye. ‘There now opened up to him n vista of doctors, bate 
dages, and blindness for days. However, the hurt was overrated” 
and my mcquet respected henceforth as a curious instrament 9 
dangerous possibilities about it. 

‘The Germans, as walkers, ae distinetly Ieisurely ; in this reipe= 
they and their trains are at one ; they plod along, and get to thee) 
destination in the end. An average able-bodied Englishman Gam?) 
halve a German time-estimate for distance, and arrive in good fim) 
Excursions are made, not on bicycles, but by steamer or tein (e** 
the greater part of the way, concluding perhaps by a short wile 
The steamers which run on rivers like the Rhine and Elbe are cheg 
and well-managed, but life is too short to go any distanes by thet! 
up-stream, On Sunday crowds of pleasure-seekers make short 
railway journeys into the country for an outing, ending in te 
invariable restaurant, The railways are not comfortable or speeds 























Germans at Home, 


‘In England we are beginning to be content with two classes of 
‘carriages, but the Germans use four; the fourth class is a cattle-pen 
without seats, and a fifth is proposed in which, presumably, only 
<linging on at the windows will be allowed. 

‘The end and aim of every German expedition is the restaurant ; 
after seeing twenty of these establishments in two hundred yards of 
“street, one realises how extensively they must be patronised. Here 
the German reads his paper, smokes his cigar, plays chess or 
"billiards (on a table with no pockets), and drinks his beer. Music 
is often an attraction—a form of entertainment unknown in England, 
except ina few expensive London restaurants. These concerts are 
"very attentively listened to, and the performers play, often very well, 
always passably. It is only in England that the eleemosynary 
© German band” is so execrable, Abroad music of all sorts—from 
“Beethoven to Strauss and Mascagni—is given, and the serious items, 
‘gach as symphonies by Beethoven and Mozart, meet with a very 
‘different kind of attention to that given (for instance) by English 
‘adies to a symphony concert at the Crystal Palace. The German 
"Goes not go our with a clatter in the middle of a piece ; he does not 

discuss his domestic troubles so loudly as to make the music a farce 
his near neighbours, But music here and abroad is a very 
thing. The English are fond of conversation, and there- 
fore of music, which forms a good background to it. In Germany 
Mating a good concert, where four hundred people, many of the lower 

‘are present, one might, with some imagination, hear a pin 
‘hop whilst 2 soft passage is being played ; in England such a feat 
‘wail be beyond the wildest dreams of fancy. One would imagine 
thatthe music and the musicians of Germany must always impress 
Aittigners as a dominant feature of the country, but Madame de 

that “intellectual Amazon,” who professed to discover the 
Pemans for the benefit of the French, can dilate for pages on 
yy and the fine arts, and give two paltry paragraphs to 
“Silic She barely mentions Mozart, and censures his “ Requiem," 
Tad of Beethoven she has no word. Perhaps she was too much 
“Supied with her literary flirtation with Goethe and Schiller to 

‘that there was such an artist in existence ! 
‘German opera is deservedly famous ; one can, for a sum less 
that paid for the discomfort of a London “pit," get an excellent 

‘and see an opera of Wagner's splendidly mounted and per- 
Steed Wagner at present draws as good houses as anybody, and, 
Whatever bis merits or demerits, it is worth while to hear the work 
the man who has left so unmistakable a mark on English musi¢ 
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—perhaps to its hutt—since the “ giant's robe” does not Bt every 
body. Apart from the performances, the German play-homss { 
themselves are far superior to the English from the outside point of 
view. There is hardly a theatre in London which is not blocked i 
by houses on every side, so that its outline is quite invisible; & P 
Dresden one can see two magnificent opera-houses standing out in az 
‘open space, which shows to advantage their architectural form, and 
ornamentation in the way of statuary and painting. 

‘The German plays are hardly so attractive as the opera. Shake 
speare, in excellent translations, is popular on the stage, but the 
classic pieces of men like Schiller and Goethe do not spear to 
arouse much enthusiasm. An officer, whom I asked what he thought 
of one of the most celebrated of them, replied; “Ach! es gebrt™ 
(Ob! it does !). This Is possibly owing to the want of sufficient 
action and incident in many of them. ‘Thus Lessing's “ Nathan der 
Weise” is a brilliant pamphlet on religious tolerance, but hardly a 
good acting play. In the trilogy of Wallenstein, the first play, and 
half of the second, are over before anything definite has taken 
place. Goethe saw this defect well enough ; in the “ Prologue for 
the Theatre” attached to Faust, the Manager says to the Dramatic 
Poct— 









Besonders aber lisst genug geschehn | 
(But, chiefly, give us ineldent enough !) 


Another favourite form of entertainment is the “ i” or 
gymnastic performance, at which the German excels his English | 
neighbours ; one would never imagine him to be a gymnast from | 
sccing him walk in the streets ; and he hardly ever runs—this is 
why he cannot play the English sports with English success, In 
Switzerland the Germans are not great climbers ; on asking a guide 
ulso German, if anyone climbed a small hill which stands im front of 
a high mountain, he replied at once: “Oh ! thatis for the Germansi* 

One must go into a family to understand the German best; he= 
does not keep his flavour abroad, as Heine has said, any better tha 
exported beer. He is domestic above all things, and enjoys geiti 
his family round him—a fecling he shares with the Englishman Es 
contradistinetion to the Frenchman, who has in his languagenow—4 
for “heim,” “home,” The number of occasions for some fat => 
pecial day, such as the king's accession, ina German home 3 = 
prising to the English visitor, and more suited to the American mime! 
which revels in glorious dates, and is indignant when one asks See 
details about July 4. 

There is one characteristic about the German boy which die 



































yt Germans at Home. 
‘ghishes him fram the English ; he will admit readily, and after 
Iittle exertion, that he is tired, and this is the one thing that the 
‘English boy will not do, if heis half asleep and dropping with fatigue. 
His aim is generally to get into a first-class drinking.club, and to 
‘wear honourable sears, resultant on ducls, ‘The duels and the whole 
‘of the “Barschen-Leben"—University life—have been so often 
described that they are well known, ‘The samc reason prevents any 
Account of the odours of the streets, which, though unnoticed by the 
balk of the population, are well known to English visitors, 

‘Most of the heating in the houses is done by stoves, which do 
not give the comfortable impression of a fire that one can sce blazing. 
For “ fire," as Shelley sid, “is a beautiful thing," and loses all its 
poetry when confined in a china stove. Once installed in a family, 
‘one meets with every attention and kindness, and one would feel 
‘quite at home—if one could sleep. ‘The first few nights in the German 
bed make ane feel that— 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
‘Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

could medicine anyone to sleep in such a curiosity. It inclines at 
‘steep angle from both sides up to the middle, so that a good balance 
is required, and only long practice prevents one from rolling off out 
of it—generally into the bath, which one has secured after 
Tepeated efforts. ‘Then there is the well-known coverlet—something 
betwcen 2 dilated pillow and an attenuated bolster—to be reckoned 
Wah ; if the fittest survive, it should have disappeared long ago ; it 
Say have done for medimval heroes, but it is about as fitted for 

Ridem civilisation as the giraffe would be for a dray-horse. 
The German food is certainly not pleasant to start with, but is 
Mere (oothsome than it looks ; most people get reconciled, some 
¥en attached, to the enormous sausages that form the staple food. 
Altasie for other delicacies is not so easy to acquire, Sauerkraut has a 
Trang of its own ; otherwise it would suggest that one is eating a 
Tope which has lain out in the wet for some time. The celebrated 
© Schwarze Sauce,” which appears with fish, game, and cutlets, has in 
At fbtr, sliced onions, cloves, brown gravy, lemon-peel, black currant 
Funiper-berries, vinegar, a glass of red wine, cayenne pepper, 
anda tay leaf Another mixture contains two sorts of mustard, 
 andlines, capers, salad oil, and sugar. Ham served in raw 
SPS Gn aleo a delicacy. It is known as “ Lachsschinken "—salmon- 
Bina pros insult 10 Salmo ferox'! Eggs are another difficulty 
Borah key can hever be got hard-boiled, for some reason. In 
PrieetanA E never had a hard egg except once, and that was, on 


a 





is adulterated or not 5 iti sarced up tthe reeeea a aaa 
and outer tin, like Bovril in England. 

One sighs for an English cake after some time in the country; 
the diminutive “Kchen,” a sort of little cake or pasty, is well- 
made, but one soon grows weary of it. Many after a course of 
German cookery would exclaim : 

Heaven sends es goo meat, tut the devil sends cocks, 


But the Germans make painstaking attempts to please foreign visitors. 
T have had Irish stew produced for my benefit, which was not bad, 
but—had no potato in it. Generally it may be said that these 
attempts are about as near the original as the imitations of prominent 
actors, produced by amateurs for the benefit of the home circle, 
Potatoes have a curious flavour, which one recognises at length ax 
that of caraway seeds, with which they are liberally scattered, Before 
leaving this subject one must mention the gum-omelette ; outwardly 
ft resembles an ordinary one, but inside is so stiff and sticky as to be 
a veritable culinary wolf in sheep's clothing. The Germans bare a 
habit of taking all their courses on one plate, which is not very 
inviting, and, like Dr. Johnson, have been known to snort over thelr 
food. 

The Germans play cards a good deal, but whist is not so much 
in fayour as a game called “skat,” which is distinctly difficult t0 
learn. The cards in use are trying ; instead of knave and queen, 
there are two knaves, only distinguished by holding their clubs abore 
or below, The other cards are no clearer. The number of thes 
card is relegated into the corner, as if it were the most \snimportaee™ 
feature, and the main surface is occupied by some green or r= 
design of no obvious bearing or meaning ; sometimes what look i=e==e 
seven croquet balls (irrespective of the number of the card) occus———| 
most of the room on it, 

‘The Germans are solid, but not great conversationalists, a=———=8 
their ideas of humour are mostly broad. It isa standing dificu =—7 
to one who bas heard many of their jests, who makes the 
brilliant ones in their comic papers. The freedom of talk all 
in England surprises them. They are horrified when you di 
within possible hearing of others, in a restaurant, a social dei 
and will not tell you what they think about politics, until they km 
you well. A German friend said to me; “I think the ft 
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regarded 
‘as averious danger at present ; it is recognised that their chief vigour 
is in talk. 

‘The qualities necessary for success in Germany are admirably 
indicated in this extract from the amusing comic paper, “ Fliegende 
Blatter": rst wife to and wife, “How dare you talk to me, when 
my busband drinks as much beer in one night as yours docs ina 
week?" Beer is, with the lowe of music, the great national charac- 
teristic, amd the methods employed in the beer-clubs, to drink as 
much as possible, suggest the orgies of some of the Roman 
emperors, Perhaps it is due to this excessive drinking, and the 

of the restaurants, that so many of the Germans 
have eyes which look as if they had been boiled, and wear spectacles 
so much more generally than the English. 

‘The awful character of the Gerinan language has been described 
ace for all by Mark Twain, but the English of the foreigner is 
almost as great a curiosity. Charles the Fifth said that aman gained 
Anew soul with every new language that he learnt; the English soul, 

that the Germans gain, must be a strange thing Even among the 
best scholars of English, there is an idea that Byron is our great 
‘Peet, and Lytton our great novelist. The “ standard classic " which 
‘Thting Germany reads.as representative of English is Mrs. Mackarness’ 
"Old Joliffe ; the author of the “ Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ” is not 
anknown, but’ hardly as yet a classic—in England. ‘The official 
fex-books for schools are singularly beautiful, when they translate 
Iytics into English. Here is a verse from Goethe's well 
Anown “Konig von Thule "— 
He prized the gift of his deary ; 
Tk was filled at every “ bout,” 
But his eyes were always teary, 
Whenever he drank thereout. 
i the German-English dictionaries are the great sources for the 
of our mother-tongue, and some of their renderings 
Zyrtec # Ripps-rapps !” “ Wisky-frisky t” “Heisa |” 
ana Daag Ve ure interjéctions worth adopting, “Protégée,” 
ree) ee lank ought tobe English, if they are not To 
Bei" and “thri-fallow” are much neater than saying, to plough 
~ ‘or three times. “ Panification,” “averruncate,” “ exaggerance,” 
“complexionly,” and "cubicial,” are all good sounding 
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words. “To cabbage,” and “to stand Sam,” given in Flige’s bix 
dictionary, are felt wants as equivalents to two German “idiotisms,” 
‘as the Portuguese handbook feelingly calls them ; a “ boot-cleanss” 


and a“ throwster” are at least as good words as “mind-absenteeisa,” 


which a recent English book has perpetrated ; one has not often 


come across the “ babbling-warbler ” and the “ daggle-tail,” but my 
guess that they are fine, if rare birds. 


VERNON RENDALL 











SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


the followers of the glorious Art of Hippocrates few 
We risen to higher literary eminenee than the devout author 
I Religio Medici” Distinguished alike for stately majesty of 
and, above all, originality of conception, the works of 
one deserve to have a wider circle of readers than is, we fear, 
the case, If no others, at least the “Religion of a 
"and “Urn Burial” among his writings should be perused 
love pure and lofty thoughts set forth in language which, 
little pedantic, is yet full of beauty and noble poetry, and 
ies the inestimable charm of a strong and vigorous individuality. 
tave been many who, drawing their inspiration from his foun- 
{ave attempted to imitate his grand diction, but failure has 
tended their efforts. Even the very thoughts of Browne when 
utterance to by another lose half their charm, and rather 
han attract. Perhaps no writer has so insinuated his person- 
ito his work as he whom we are considering. We love the 
teause of his writings, and the writings because of the man, 
fo are inseparable; nor can one set them apart without a loss 
we would not willingly incur. 
way of introduction we shall first refresh the reader's memory 
hg a short sketch of the principal events in Browne's career up 
fnauthorised publication of the “Religio Medici,” referring 
ta full account to Dr, Johnson's “ Life" and Simon Wilkin's 
lementary Memoir, 
‘Thomas Browne was born in the parish of St, Michael, 
lide, anno 1605. Of his carly years but little is known, except 
[received bis education at Wykeham's school, near Winchester. 
§ he entered as a gentieman.commoner at Broadgate Hall 
bbe Pembroke College), Oxford, graduating as B.A. in 1626, 
MLA. in 162g, thus taking his final Arts degree just one year 
thn Milton gained his Bachelor's robes in the sister University 
bridge. Having been thus successful in the battle of the 
| he turned his attention to medicine, and we are told prace 
1s a pysician somewhere in Oxfordshire. Not long, after, 
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Jel + well, that few under them knew so much . . . of the 


earth he had such a minute and exact geographical knowledge, 35 af 
I had buen by Divine Providence ordained surveyor-general of th 
‘whole terrestrial orb and its products, minerals, plants, and animls- 

“s4in memory, though not so eminent as that of Seneca OF 
was capacious and tenacious, insomuch as he remem- 

id all that was remarkable in any book that he had read. HE 
was never scen to be transported with mirth or dejected with sd- 
emes; always cheerful, but rarely merry, at any sensible mit ¥ 
elon heard to break a jest, and when he did he would be apt 


blush at the levity of it. 











‘written originally or no other eyes than his 
e of his most intimate friends, possesses the 
‘a frankness to which it could not otherwise 
b ‘the instrumentality, however, of a too 
careless) friend, that which was never meant for 
fell into the hands of the printer; though we cannot but 
ance that rescued so fine a work from oblivion. 
On ‘thus saw the light was much corrupted and very 
‘so that in his own defence, and in the interests of truth, 
1 1643, gave to the world a fulland correct copy. Such, 
here the intrinsic merits of the piece that even in its cor 
ff mutilated state it was received with acclamation. “With 
(rites Sir Kenelm Digby, “1 expect the coming abroad of the 
6f that Book, whose false and stolen onc hath already given 
ch delight.” ‘The work thus called forth received a most 
‘ception. Tt was soon translated into the language of the 
Latin, and also Dutch, French, German and Italian, Like 
ful books, it received its due meed of “sincerest flattery,” 
‘ treatises springing up on all sides in imitation of it. ‘The 
{for instance, are the titles of a few only of these, some of 
ig not without some original merit: “ Religion of a Phy- 
‘“Religio Bibliopole”; “Religio Philosophi”; " Religio 
“Religio Militis” &c? It was attacked by Alexander 
is “ Medicus Medicatus”—the Physician Physicked—but 
ile success that this is hardly to be reckoned as a passing 
feepting the sunshine of almost universal favour. 
(tle volume seems to have afforded a rare field for the irre- 
Innotator. ‘The best known of these elucidations are the 
ms" of Mr, Thomas Keck,‘ and the “ Observations " of 
ceount is considerstily abridged, 
complete list soe Simon Wilkin’s preface to Avligio Metici 
lin to Charles I. before the Civil War. A native, and before his pro- 
(ister OF Aberdeen, Amongst other things he undertook to cumtinve 
latory of the Work, 
‘Wilkin desermines their author to be. Tt is rather curious and not » 
gto find the annotator disclaiming any intention of publishing his 
Hing that “the publication proceeds meerly fiom the importunity of 
lier (my special friend), who... would not be denied . , . ‘tis 
bax divwlgeth it.” To make a perfect coincidence, Sir Kenelm Digby 
Vig a letier to Browne that this latter is mistaken in supposing that 
deme were intende! for the press, ax x0 far from meriting this 
fF Gan tempt no body to a verios reading of them.” We have bere 
falo—auihor, annotator, and observator, all denying, Uuat ven 
au for the public eye $ 
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Sir Kenelm Digby, With regard to these latter, 
with Digby is on account of his huge vanity and 
tone of the “Observations” is quite different to that of Rel oe 
which he had occasion to write to Browne just before their 
tion. In this be gives our author the style of “an eminent and 
learned man.” The “ Religio Medici” is a “ smart plece,” toanimal- 
vert upon which “requireth a solid stock and exercise in schol 
learning.” Yet in the “Observations” themselves he could soe 
ingly insinuate : “ Assuredly one cannot err in taking this sutbut ft 
a very fine and ingenious gentleman ; but for how po a scholar, F 
leave unto them to judge that are abler than I amy 
Browne could not but haye been pained by the hatf-patronising, hal 
enyious tone of these criticisms, yet mo man ever bare Tess analice s 
for whenever he has occasion to refer to Sir Kenelm healways spe 
in terms of respect and admiration, 
Keck's work calls for but little notice. The “ Annotations” a= 
the work of a tolerable scholar, and are chiefly of interest on actos 
of the parallels there presented to some of Browne's passages. TH 
most curious instance given is the resemblance between six or ree™ 
passages of the " Religio Medici "and some sentences in Montaygne== 
Essays, Certainly the likeness is such as to pardon the compatian= 
But we bave Sir Thomas Browne’s own word for it, that at the Sime 
he composed the work he had read but two or three pages of tha 
author, and scarce any more ever since, (“Commonplace Books) 
The “Religio Medici" is the production of one who has WE 
escaped the “purgatory of the thinker,” but who has boldly sta 
face to face with “sturdy doubts and boisterous objections," aig 
vanquished them “not in a martial posture, but on (his) ken 
so that now so strong and tried is his faith that he can even mike 
the quecr complaint that there are not “impossibilities" enough i=™ 
religion for him to exercise it upon! But haying thus cast fe 
anchor in the calm waters of a serene and settled belief, he is yetner™ 
wanting in sympathy for those who have been unable to doso, ore! 
have arrived at different conclusions, The most distingwshiens 
characteristic of the book is its large-heartedness and widest cat®a 
—a charity large enough to embrace all sects, creeds, religions, 
peoples, toleration, morcover, as unassuming as it ix broad -he 
not even intolerant of want of charity in others. And all this t00. #7 
an age when men had not yet learned to look leniently upon a dill? 
















+ Soe Vulgar Lrvors, Wk. 1. ch, 2, and TH. 4 (pages 58 and So In ihe Ee 
edition, respectively), where the phrases occu: As Sit Keselme Daget 
excellently declareth 3" embiaced by Sir Kenelme Dighy in Kis exoelleal 100% 
of bodies. 
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‘of opinion in others, and in which even the aie ave 
ined to be reminded of the deformity of that vulgar error : 
mon practice of railing against an adversary "—a. phd not 
ether extinet even in our own day, The only place where 
tne seems to forget his liberality of spirit is where he has occa- 
to speak of the multitude, when he displays something of the 
empt of the philosopher for the ignorant and brutish crowd by 
hhe is surrounded. “If there be any among thoze common 
cts of hatred I do contemn and laugh at,” he declares, “it is 
Enemy of Reason, Vertue, and Religion, the Multitude ; that 
crous pices of monstrosity, which taken assunder seem men, 
the reasonable creatures of God ; but confused together ; make 
great Beast, and 2 monstrosity more prodigious than Hydra : 
‘no breach of Charity to call these Fools.” And again, in 
wistian Morals :” “A wise man may be tolerably said to be 
(though with a Rabble of People little better than Beasts about 
® He goes on in the same strain in the first book of “ Vulgar 
ms,” where he describes them as being ever ready * with open 
(eto receive the encroachments of Error,” and affords them no 
(er epithets than “a confusion of knaves and fooles,” * fooles and 
Tmen ;" and onee aggregated together “ they will be,” says he, 
‘tour it selfe."” Language vigorous and scathing enough to have 
‘used by Carlyle. But even here he hates rather in the abstract 
ith the concrete, Taken apart they seem men, and the rational 
{tures of God, and, as such, would be admitted to a share in the 
knight's abounding charity, But when he views them in the 
legte—sees their wayward dealings and senscless follies—when 
YOtes how they strive as though they had but one great object in 
Ptoserve the Devil with all their might and strength—he turns 
‘athing from the sight ond breaks forth in bitter scorn. Yet with 
Sic inconsistency which a sympathetic reader cannot fail to com- 
‘nd, he would have it that all men could know salvation, With 
| mournful tenderness does he contemplate the, to him, inevitable 
(Sf the great majority of mankind! What an intensity is there 
(S longing that the narrow gate were a little wider, and that the 
[eflock” were a great one !—a longing which voices itself in 
| a5 simple and touching as any in his works, 
(But good men’s wishes extend beyond their lives . . . they are 
(Se enviously ambitious as to go to heaven by themselves; they 
{or but humbly wish that the little Flock might be greater, the 
Sow Gate wider, and that, as many are called, so might not a few 


Shesen."* 
* Christian Morals, UL. 27. 
Vou ccexxwin No. 1970 
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‘The dark prospect to him is 
which, however feeble and wavering, cam 
+» brast that somehow ; 
‘Will be the final goat of 


‘That not one life shall be destroy’, 
Or east as rubbish to the 
When God hath made the pile completes 


But notwithstanding the deep vein of melancholy hich 
run throughout his works, there is yet a quaint a 
some of his passages, which, though not broad or coarse 
be properly termed “facetiousness,” Is yet uncommonly like it 
am no way facetious," he tells us, and, indeed, this term 
express the subtle character of Browne's lapses from bis usual 
Yet that he had a keen sense of the incongruous is undeniable sd 
sometimes this manifests itself in the most unexpected and 
oddities. Even in the solemn and dignified “Lezter to a Brind™ 
there occurs one of the most curious freaks of fancy that surely eet 
mortal conceived of, ‘This tract was written on the occasion ofthe 
death from a wasting disease of an intimate friend of his own friend 
“In this consumptive condition and remarkable extenuation" he 
writes, “he came to be almost half himself, and left a great pat 
behind him, which he carried not to the grave!” On a par wilt 
this maybe placed the following passage from the “Religio Media": 
"Nay, further, we are what we all abbor, Anthropophagi, and 
cannibals, devourers not only of men, but of ourselves + and that ack 
in an allegory, but a positive truth ; forall this mast of flesh whidy 
we behold came in at our mouths ; this frame we look upon halls 
been upon our trenchers; in brief, we have devour'd oursves™ 
Who, too, but Browne would think of terming a timeworn mistahe 
“an old and grey-headed error”; or would have projected a dislogiie= 
—not of the dead, but of the unborn?! ‘There is something ine— 
sistibly captivating in these surprises, which come peeping outins=™ 
sorts of unexpected places. In * Hydriotaphia,” discoursing on tha 
vanity of desiring posthumous remembrance, he, with playful oot 
laughs us out of our conceit by telling us “the Egyptian mummies 
which Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now consumede== 
Mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Phan? 
is sold for balsams.” ‘There is a fascinating thoroughness about im®* 
Sir T. Browne is said to have written or to have intended writing a dues 
between tao twin embryos concerning the world into which they were shalt 
make their entry. 
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th comes somewhat as a shock to a reader of this very sober 
tise In spite, however, of the many examples of such a nature 
th might be cited, ane cannot but often detect a note of sadness 
is very mirth. 

Notwithstanding his selfcongratulatory assertion that he has 
ped the “first and father sin” of pride, a candid reader cannot 
‘own that there is some ground for the scepticism of those who, 
Johnson and Hallam, unable to credit his statement, feel dis 
ined to absolve him from this failing. Yetit must be remembered 
| his is a peculiar case, and one that cannot be judged altogether 
the ordinary canons. Yor Browne looked upon himself as a 
mate subject for his research, and in all frankness gives the 
Hts of his self-scrutiny as they appear to him. “The world that 
(gard is myself ; it is the Microcosm of my own frame that I cast 
Yeeye on."" From his paradoxical temperament he was peculiarly 
(d for this rble of self-dissector. Besides all this, he is entitled to 
(gently dealt with in the matter, for the reason he sets forth in his 
‘Gee: “He that shall peruse the work, and take notice of sundry 
fictlarities and personal expressions thercin, will easily discern 
tintention was not public.” All the more, too, because notwith- 
‘ding Johnson's thinly-veiled unbelief, later research has shown 
itthere Js no reason to doubt but that such was actually the case. 
Concerning another of Browne's defects—his superstition—a few 
(ils may be said. Although quite conscious of this tendency of 
Whe rather exults in it than otherwise. “TI am, I confess," he 
les, “naturally inclined to what misguided zeal terms super- 
lon” ‘Besides being firmly convinced of the existence of witches, 
ifites us the uncomfortable assurance that devils are in the habit 
“taking their walks abroad” on this planet, haunting graveyards, 
Muaries, and the like, He also finds a solution for the mystery of 
Ancient oracles, in the assumption that they were managed by 
devit—a belief on which he discourses at large in his “ Vulgar 
Ory" and the curious tract, “OF the Answers of the Oracle of 
ile at Delphos to Croesus, King of Lydia.” ‘The attitude of his 
tor, Sir Kenelm Digby, on these points is curious and character- 
‘ofthe man, On the witch question he certainly scores against 
Quthor, nor is he inclined to allow the somewhat humiliating 
‘Hine of Browne's, that many inventions and discoveries have 
this connection s * We 
il her 
(gies fis us, we are that bold and adventurous piece of nature, which he that 


Rewwiielp letras fa a compendium what others tabour at in a divided piece 
Rediew volome.!” vl, Med. T. xv, 
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been due, not so much to the genius of man, as to the “courteses 
revelations of spirits.” Yet, while thus surveying with so much cm 
cern the mote in brother Browne's eye, he seems blissfully ur 
conscious of (he existence of a not microscopical beam in his ova 
‘His faith in that 
«+ + alrange hermetic powder, 

‘That wounds nine milos point-blank would solder, 
was of that order which might have been highly inconvenient to the 
dwellers in a mountainous country had he chosen to exercise it 
‘Moreover, as a writer has remarked, almost immediately after rebuking 
Browne's faith in witches, &c., he goes on quite seriously to explie 
“why terrene souls appear oftenest in cemeteries and charnel house” 
and why “a slain body suddenly bleedeth afresh" at the approach 
of the murderer! It must be admitted that these strange fancies 
our author occasionally proved anything but harmless, as witness the 
unfortunate affair of Amy Dury and Rose Cullender. Yet in be 
defence it may be urged that this credulity was not the result of lack 
of energy in the pursuit of truth. Those who have perused bit 
Vulgar Errors” and “Commonplace Books" will heartily endorie 
Johnson's remark that hy was ever ready to “pay labour for wruth™ 
And such labour! Like Sir Waker Raleigh, he “toiled terribly” 
her service, and, as it appears to us, she not unfrequently rewarded 
him too niggardly, Again, he himself in “ Pseudodoxia” puters 
protest against too lightly referring phenomena to supernaturll 
causes, or “falling upon a present refuge unto miracles,” which be 
declares "is a very injurious method unto philosophy.” A satisfactory 
explanation of these apparently incompatible positions is the ooe 
suggested by Wilkin, viz. that Sir Thomas, consistently with ise 
attitude in “ Religio Medici,”! viewed all these matters a8 subjecs oo 
revelation, and as, therefore, not legitimate subjects for ciiomm™ 
inquiry. 

Browne's estimate of work reminds one strongly of the notit—= 
teaching of Robert Browning: "Tis not what man Does whic? 
exalts him, but what man Would dol"? Very tenderly does he desmmt 
with our unfulfilled dreams and aspirations: “They build not Cati<=# 
in the Air who would build Churches on Earth; and tho’ they ee 
no such structures here, may lay good Foundations in Heaven” ” 
“If the example of the Mite be not only an act of wonder, bit 2 
example of the noblest Charity, surely poor men may also bust 
Hospitals, and the rich alone have not erected Cathedrals" 

In his later works one hardly knows whether to wonder mot 2° 

* See Kel, Med, 1, 6. * Saul. * Letter te a Prieta i 
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‘extraordinary extent and variety of his reading, or the un-English 
eur BS oweees ‘He is very partial to the use of those “tall 


q humorously rails against. Whenever there 
choice between a good native word and one borrowed from the 
cs be almost invariably decides for the latter. 
couplet from “Hudibras” may not unjustly be used to 
‘his language + 

Twas ‘cut on Grork and Lati 

Baa fase besacfos ‘on satin. * 
is rather startling, for instance, to have a well-known proverb pre- 

ented to us in this guise 


delay may be' wise cunctation, and slowness no sloathfulness," 
nes, however, it must be allowed that he is particularly 
felicitous in his classical importations. As, for instanc 
ina perfect simile with a single word in the “ Letter to a 
where the path of virtue is described as a “funambulous 
” The comparison of the qualities needed in the steadfast 
‘traveller along the narrow way of goodness with the perpetual care 
Gnd ciecumspection needed by the rope-walker, though introduced 
Bya somewhat ungainly word, is very fine. He is, to give him his 
conscious that the “quality” of his subject often leads him into 
Expressions “ beyond mere English apprehensions." One can hardly 
‘peiss a smile when one reads his comical half-complaint (in his 
| Plice to “Vulgar Errors”), that if “English pens maintain that 
Siteam we have of late observed to flow from many,! we shall, within 
Years, be fain to learn Latin to understand English, and a work 
ll prove of equal facility in either.” Yet we can hardly accune 
Bivens of hindering this catastrophe. His inconsistency reminds 
( ofthat of Paracelsus, who, despising books as much as hating 
fenotity and deeming burning sulphur fit company for the works 
Ss predecessors, nevertheless leaves behind him no small array of 
(Sy rolumes wherewith to plague posterity. 
reading is more than extraordinary—it is prodigious. In 


ary in a whole world.” Yet if 
[Ee be any ‘with sufficient patience to take a census of-the number 

Seuthors our knight refers to in this one work— Pscudodoxia 
Picgemica "we can promise him that the figures will reach into 
"eral hundreds. Out of mere curiosity the writer counted upwards 


* Probably our author had his eye on that school whose high-priest was 


" Deraoertts Junior "1 
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of 300 authors to whom Browne makes reference im the fit thet 
books of " Pseudodoxia ” alone, before he desisted from the ope 
able task. Indeed, the learned doctor sometimes appears to quit 
‘more authorities in a single chapter than an ordinary man seads it 
his life! 

It was in 1646 that Browne published the work we have jot 
alluded to, “ Pseudodoxia Epideinica,” or “Enquiries iato very mit? 
received tenents and commonly presumed truths” ‘This, the longest 
and most elaborate of all his pieces, was written, as he tells usin 
preface, in the intervals of leisure which could be snatched from a 
large and thriving practice. In it he refutes by experiment and seal 
ing a host of fallacies in all branches of science and art. It me 
indeed a formidable undertaking for a basy man, and must hayecot 
him the labour of years, Of the difficulty of the task he was suk 
aware, and would perhaps not unwillingly haye declined it, for, ins 
own quaint words, “a worke of this nature is not to be 
upon one legge ; and should smell of oyle, if duly and deserediy” 
handled.” But finding no work then extant which dealt with We 
matter in a satisfactory manner, he was moved with a laudable deat 
to at least make an attempt to supply such a desideratom, and to pve 
truth a fair start by purging away a host of misconceptions and enreet 
And in pursuance of this design he courageously does mot hesitaiel@® 
“stand alone against the strength of opinion, and to meet the Golsle 
and Gyant of authority, with contemptible pibbles and feeble argument 
drawne from the scrip and slender stock of our selves." ‘The whol 
treatise is redolent of good, honest labour in the cause of ittthe 
and we may freely admit that his endeavours have met with a fi 
amount of success. And if now and then he has himself fallen int 
error, it is “not by idleness or negligence, but for want of Boyles o= 
Newton's philosophy.” ! 

‘The opening chapters of the work are devoted to an inquiry iit 
the causes of human error, In these he displays considenti 
penetration and justness of thought, Surely, here at least, our auho==™" 
evidences the possession, and in no small degree, of that 
sense” which some would seem to imply was not one of Bis ston = 
points, Among other things he fully recognised, and did his wmic==" 
to enforce, the then much neglected truth : 








not antiquity nor author 
That makes Truth truth, altho’ Time's daughter. 





Tn passages refreshing for terse and vigorous expression, he sea 
deals out justice with an even hand, pulling down the old aiho==™ 


* Dr, Johnson. 
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fp theie clowd-enshrined pedestals, and placing them on tower and 
te befitting eminences. We begin now to sce the force of his 
taration in “Religio Medici,” that he always had buta “slender and 
[Diful respect unto Antiquities.” Still he leaves them on pedestals, 
Browne is no iconoclast, nor has hie any of that gross irreverence 
the great ancients, s0 characteristic of Luther Alter—Paracelsus. 
fen dispamge not antiquity,” he jostly remarks in " Christian 
als.” who prudently exalt new enquiries,” following up this sen- 
Se with a generous tribute to the mighty genius of the Stagirite. 
‘Having by these preliminary remarks cleared the way, he next 
eeds in the Special Part (Books II, to VII.) vigorously to 
fege the troops of error; and when one peruses the dreary cata- 
(cof senseless absurdities which our physician thought it necessary 
(Susly to refute, the old proverb, “ Humanum est errare," occurs 
us with irresistible fores, and one is tempted to ery out with 
Gretivs, “O genus infelix humanum!" As specimens of some 
the more laughable mistakes Browne undertakes to set right may 
the following. He denies that it is good to get drunk 
amonth ; that Moses had horns; that the sun dances on Easter 
by) that the army of Xerxes drank whole rivers dry; that Hannibal 
through the Alps with vinegar ; that an elephant hath no joints, 
(dthat Jews are odoriferous (to put it politely)! He takes pains 
| Investigate even the plainest and most trivial fables. He will 
famgle unfortunate chickens and mice on the balance to prove that 
dies are not heavier dead than living, or he will fecd luckless 
Heys with iron to disprove that an ostrich can digest that metal, 
{me should be doing Browne a great injustice were we to give 
* impression that work was mainly taken up with such 
lalities. He does his work thoroughly, and takes ken both of 
{rd fables and problems difficult of resolution, and treats the one 
the same impartiality as he would the other. Whenever he 
Bet on the tmck of a “vulgar error” he at once engages it, 
(ther it be contemptible or one requiring deep and learned ex- 
Ration, As an example of his best work the two chapters 
Dincerning the Loadstone,” and the one Of Bodies Electrical,” 
| Betakem They are written ina truly philosophical manner. In 
Hallam will have it that it was sitio and unnecessary to expose such 
it absondities, and that Browne war 7o years bohind bie tines, This ix 
tes and unappreciative. Yet something of the sort will occur to evon the 
Heuthusiistie admirer of Browne. Certainly he often forgets that he is pro- 
Selly sriting not for the ignorant, but for the learned. (Sce his preface.) Yet 
(Can hardly sty that these refutations were superfluous when we remember the 
od fools of the type of Alexander Ross, 
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these, besides confirming from his own ob 


more palpable errors concerning the magnet. If a statement is 20% 
borne out by experiment, he goes no farther, but boldly declitSe 
“and, therefore, the relation is filse,” no matter whether the wis® 
of authority be for or against. He reasons correctly agame 
absurd notion that there are magnetical rocks or mountains "whee 
when ships approach there is no iron in them which fljes sof it <= 
bird (!) unto these mountains,"! although he is himself out whe h=— 
concludes: (Probably) there be no magnetical rocks." 
It is worth mentioning that, curiously enough, in Book VE = 
‘Chapter 8, we find him recommending that the Isthmus of Pan 
be cut through, “‘it being but a few miles over, and would open = 
shorter cut unto the East Indies and China,” 
Browne’s astronomy is the Ptolemaic, to which he adec=™ 
throughout the work ; but we find ourselves utterly unable toe 
with Johnson, “that he never mentions the motion of the et 
but with contempt and ridicule." Though frm adherent s = 
geocentric doctrine, yet he ever treats the system of Copernicus i= 
respect, and as an alternative hypothesis. Indeed, it seems 0 == 
that he had more than a half conviction that it might possibly beh 
true one, The following passage may be taken as setting fonh 
position as regards this matter; “ And, therefore, if any man sae 
affirme the earth doth move and will not believe with us, it 
still, because he hath probable reasons for it, and 1 no inal 
sense nor reason against it, 1 will not quarrel with his assertion > 
but iflike Zeno he shall walke about, and yet deny there ka=a 
motion in nature, surely it had been happy he had been bom == 
Antycera, and is only fit to converse with their melancholies ==" 
having a conceit that they are dead, cannot be convicted into =" 
society of the living.”® Here are two classes of propositions 
forth, It might be said with truth that he treats Zeno's conceal eae 
contempt and ridicule,” but it is quite evident that he dom 
place the Copernican theory in the same category with 

5 Serapion, quoted by Browne. 

. Marginal note not heer in ist edition. 

* Bk. L Ch. V. (Page 18), See also II, 2 (p. 57)5 UL § (pe 2615 VES 
94) i VIL. 18 (p. 381). These references are to the 1st edition (1646). | 
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bsunrdities, but regards it almost as an open question. And this 
eee 





‘out by other passages in which he has occasion 
(reefer to the subject, which, although not so typical as the one 
toted above, yet by no means can they be said to justify Johnson's 
Sextion. And among these subordinate passages we would 
Peccially point out the closing paragraphs of the fifth chapter of 
%OK VI. These will, we think, sufficiently establish our position, 
‘RE +0 far from treating the heliocentric rival with contempt and 
(Bele, he was, to say the least, decidedly lukewarm on the subject. 
‘3d this his annotator, Dean Wren, would seem to suspect, for we 


(eeary the impression that he is gently upbraiding our author for his 


“Alter the publication of the “Pseudodoxia" Browne produced 
‘Sothing of note until 1658, when there appeared what may be regarded. 
& his second masterpiece, “ Hydriotaphia,” or “Urn Burial." This, 
Which Hallam considers his best written work, contains passages 
‘Which, for eloquence and beauty, will compare with any in “ Religio 
|Medic3" or indeed in the English language. Its sentences glow with 
"the fervid fancies of his imagination, ‘That “melancholy enthu- 
(im," so characteristic of his earlier work, is yet more patent in 

Nydriotaphia.” The pathos of its closing chapters is only equalled 
[the solemn and stately English in which it finds utterance. The 
fet which the book has upon one may be likened to that produced 
bthe ‘hearing of some fine funeral march. It is sad, yet with an 

of sublimest hope, and bidding us cease from our 

Hey aims and ambitions, lends us calmly on till there opens out 
the eye of the soul the dim vistas of a peaceful eternity. 

Ye image of the grand old philosopher sadly mosing on the ashes 
bygone race rises before one clear and distinct. He viewed 
© Bis age in the spirit of a Macaulay, ‘The outlook to him was 
‘Seny and threatening, nor could he console himself with the vision 
§& good time to come, Mournfully does he contemplate the ages 
© ‘consumed, and, as it were, already in the urn. “Tis opportune 
‘back upon old times, and contemplate our forefathers, Great 
‘Sexiples grow thin, and to be fetched from the passed world. Sim- 
flies away, and iniquity comes at long strides upon us.” Yet 
gh the sadness which constitutes the dominant note of the 
Sse will not fail 10 make itself felt, one cannot but detect a certain 
Rfal calm which seems to underlie the whole. Brawne scems to 
Sw his age more with the eye of a disinterested spectator than as 
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‘one who, conscious of its degeneracy, sorrows: ec 
and earnestly strives to bring about a better state of affairs Indeth, 
he hardly appears to live or belong to his own age, but stands upat 
asort of pla:form apart, from which he calmly regards the times. Hit 
hopes ate fixed on that Hereafter which was to him so real. [ihew 
is one thing in which our author is lacking, it is im the energy anl 
hopefulnesa of the reformer, This is clearly seen from an attentit 
consideration of his works as a whole, but especially evident docs ft 
become when we read his words in“ Religio Medici” : "It movesnat 
my spleen to behold the multitude in their proper humours, that ly it 
their fits of folly and madness ; as well understanding that wisdom 
not prophan’d unte the World, and/tis the priviledge of a few tole 
virtuous, ‘They that endeavour to abolish Vice, destroy also Vinuk 
. . « E can therefore behold Vice without a Satyr, content only sib 
an admonition, or instructive reprehension ; for Noble Natures, an! 
such as are capable of goodness, are railed into vice, that might 
easily be admonished into virtue.” His efforts at reclamation thus & 
no further than an occasional dictum sapienti—a word to him who 
uppears most likely to profit by it. 
WhenSir Thomas Browne, in his introductory letter to“ Hydie- 
taphia” penned the following reflection : “ Who knows the fate of it 
bones, or how often he is to be buried? Who hath the oracle of tit 
ashes, or whither they are to be scattered?” he little knew how applicile 
it would prove in his own case.' For his own bones were destined? 
be rudely disturbed, and that vencrable head now rests in a mustimly 
to delight and sport “that numerous piece of monstrosity” the wipe 
crowd, In 1840 some workmen having occasion to dig a yault I 
the chancel of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, stumbled upon the lst 
(or rather what ought to have been the last) resting-place of theauiha= 
of “Religio Medici”; and in no gentle manner, for both the eoffinanc® 
coffin plate were broken by the clumsy pick, Although the fleh of 
the face (and indced every other part) had of course disappeared, y= 
is stated that the hair and beard were “ profuse and perfect, ofa ie= 
auburn, similar to that in the portrait presented to the parish by D== 
Howman, and which is carefully preserved in the vestry of St: Peete = 
Mancroft."| The skull was presented to the muscum of the Nowic=™ 
Hospital by a Dr. Lubbock, into whose hands it had passed. The® 
Quarterly Reviewer? commenting on this, justly remarks of Ee€ 
anomaly of "carefully preserving” the portrait, while the parishion&™# 
were yet so carcless of the fate of the original. 


" Since writing the above I find that this identical passage is mentioned ia # 
similar connection by J. 11. Friswell in his ** Varia.” 



















# In Vol Inxxix (185) 
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nof Cyrus”! ‘The subject appears to have 
{n chosen by Browne on account of its capability of original treat- 
ht, and it is indeed well suited to the whimsical nature of his 
(perament. He is thoroughly at home with his strange theme ; 
| although by no means the finest, yet this little work is onc of the 
it characteristic of his pieces. We are conscious of Browne in 
ty line. The treatise, compounded as it is of the strangest and 
it diverse materials, seems like a faithful reflex of his mind. 
‘Although generally regarded as a mere jew d'esprit, or a sort of 
ty valve for the discharge of an appalling amount of superfluous 
yet its tone is as grave and sober as though it were meant 
& communication to the Royal Society, or some other body equally 
Ond the suspicion of aught but funeral solemnity. 
‘What strikes the reader as most astonishing is the extraordinary 
Wlity of Browne's resources. ‘The short essay positively reeks of 
Acunxesand lozenges! But not less astounding than the number 
(Wastrations he actually does give of his beloved figure, is the 
‘¢ of intent material which he gives the reader alarming proof that 
(could use to advantage were he so minded. But he is merciful, 
Olserves something like method, he is too conscientious to press 
Fything into his service. But just as we should expect from so 
Hhish a writer, he who at one time is so scrupulous that he will not 
an example because he finds.on inquiry that its quincuncial 
is not s0 pronounced as to justily its citation, at another will 
help tell us: 
“The cylindrical figure of trees is virtually contained and latent 
‘order ; a cylinder or long round being made by the conversion 
Euming of a parallelogram." By an easy transition he passes from 
lecunxes to the consideration of the number 5, and this gives him 
Portunity to indulge that predilection for Pythagorism which we 
The exhibits in his former works? He here shows « first-hand 
(accurate acquaintance with botany, and especially with that 
Qeh of it which treats of the arrengement of the leaves on the 
© (Phyllotaxis). But space forbids that we should follow further 
Tmadeap physician in the mazes of his self-created labyrinth. 
ing exhausted his reader but not himself he closes with a charac- 
[Gr The Quincancial, Lozenges, or Net-work Plantations of the Ancient, 
(elally,, Naturally, Mystically considered" (Title in rst collective edition of 

















wg. in Rel Med. ‘Uhave often admired the mystical way of Pythagoras, 
(bee secret magic of numbers.” See also his remarks on the music of the 
Pes in the same work (IT. 9). 


—— 


sleep by the information that the huntemen are 

America. % 
‘The foregoing were all the writings of Browne 

his lifetime. His literary fame, however, was well 


excellences) reflect any further glory on the honoured name of! 
venerable Norwich physician. In his declining years he enjoyed he 
sweets of renown, and was numbered amongst those whom 
delight to honour. Evelyn paid him the compliment of a: 
the College of Physicians elected him an honorary Fe 

its body; and, in 1671, Charles TI. conferred on him the E 
Knighthood. Successful alike as author, physician, and sclent Me 
advice was eagerly courted on the most various subjects by men via 
knew and appreciated the almost inexhaustible stores of his learning. 
Several of his replies to these inquiries have been preserved for! 
through the zeal of his friends, and form part of his 

legacy. Of those writings published after the death of their authig, 
the “Christian Morals” calls for a special mention, It is a long mi 
of pious precepts and dutiful maxims. The tone Is cold, lofty, and 
impressive, At the very first line we are suddenly lifted fifteen er 
twenty thousand feet, to find ourselves on the summit of some lolly 
Alpine peak of morality. From thence to the conclusion, om 
journey is among the cloud.capped peaks and everlasting snows of 
an austere and frigid system of ethies, till, having perused the last 
line, we descend from our eminence with the same appalling swil= 
ness as we mounted it, Written in the serene quiet of old ag the | 
calm passionless flow of its language comes pon one in a refreshing 
stream; but to those seeking for some practical guidance in thea 
conduct of life, it will appear exacting and unsympathetic, Ingane® 
massive language he bids his reader “chain up the unruly legion ot 
thy breast; lead thine own captivity captive, and be Casar with 
thyself”; “grain not thy vicious stains, nor deepen those swart tn==— 
tures which temper, infirmity, or ill habits have set upon thee;* a= 
“break not open the Gate of Destruction, and make no haste = 
bustle unto Ruin”—consummations, no doubt, devoutly to b= 
wished, But as a moral teacher, Browne made the mistake of ho=—=© 
who, in the words of Francis Bacon,' “seem to have doneasif  * 
man that professed to teach to write, did only exhibit fair copies 
alphabets and letters joined, without giving precepts or directions SOF 
the carriage of the hand and framing of the letters.” Yet someliewe® 

* In the “ Advancement of Learning," 
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“KING ARTHUR" AT THE LYCEUM 


HE new play with which Mr. Irving opened his seventettt 
season at the Lyceum Theatre last month possesses many 
qualities of which it is not only possible, but just, to speak with unstined 
praise. The scenery is exquisitely appropriate, and in the ease of 
two of the sets—the magic mere and the whitethorn wood—a fill 
of the charm of Nature, reproduced with fine poetic feeling, The 
costumes are rich and splendid, and the harmonies of colour, +e 
the characters are grouped in tableaux, are more beautifol tat 
words can tell. ‘The play itself has an animation of movemett 
which holds the attention, while its scholarly and sonorous blank 
verse gratifies the cultivated taste. Finally, the acting brings eut 
the possibilities of each part with that quality of femesse for which Be 
Lyceum performances are distinguished. Yet, associated with all 
these excellent features—enough in most cases to insure the succes 
of a play—there is a notable defect, We are led by the title & 
expect that King Arthur will be the conspicuous figure, and dat 
there will be presented to us such counterfeit as the stage ean gir 
of the fabulous warrior-king, halfdivine, inspired by lofty ideale 
nourishing noble thoughts, and founding an order of chivalry had 
together in a beautiful, if impossible, system of Christian ethice 
But the King Arthur of the Lyceum production, despite som 
occasional flashes of nobility, is a poor simulacrum of the grat 
“gray king"—the flos reswm—ol legend and romance, Tt is pee 
haps inevitable that when an attempt is made to give mateial 
embodiment to the more or less vague and shadowy creations of 38 
age of myth, it should fail to satisfy everyone's ideal. Mr Cat 
has made his task in this respect more difficult by trying, for th 
sake of dramatic variety, to compress a history into the dimensiot® 
of an episode, Although he brings into his “King Arthur® ihe 
supernatural incident of Excalibur rising from the magic mere, ha 
investing the introductory scene with something of a mystic glamolfy 
and makes effective use of the departure of Arthur's knights op ihe 


























felopment ; yet the main theme of the play, to which all other 
and interests are subordinated, is the guilty amour of 
Guinevere, In relation to this passion, and as the 
dt, the king is, of necessity, anything but a strong 

firacter for stage display. No one ever yet succeeded in 
‘king a supremely powerful dramatic figure of a befooled hus- 
says a good deal for Mr. Comyns Carr's ingenuity and 
Hicacy of manipulation that he has preserved his hero—that is, 
nominal hero—from becoming contemptible. Why it should be 

( f8 not very cear, but theatrical audiences have nearly always 
fen inclined to regard with ridicule the character in a play whose 
(fe prefers the society of some other man to his; and it was 
‘experiment to make the whole interest of “ King 

* depend upon the wrong done to the king by his faithless 
fe. ‘This Lyceum Arthur is a simple-minded, blameless, greatly 
‘Bjured gentleman who discovers that his dearest and most cherished 
(bright, the supposed personification of purity and honour, has heen 
‘ona shameful intrigue with the queen. No art short of 

‘s could extract from such a situation materials for great 

tic distinction. ‘Tennyson has, indeed, told the story of the 
betrayal and noble grief with so much majesty of method 
Bat the reader's heart goes out to the victim in deep, sorrowful 
[Pisstor Tennyson's method is epic, and not dramatic, and what he 
llees by having to describe emotions inatead of leaving them to the 
tion of a skilful actor, he more than gains in the wider lati- 


(Bde of the narrative form. Mr. Carr nowhere gives Mr. Irving the 
pore making Arthur a great figure. He is dignified and 
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his affliction, but there is nothing of the demi-god about 
broken-hearted humanity. So far as the shock of an awful 
"elation of unsuspected infidelity, striking down the hopes and the 
‘lions of life, and blasting the flowcring places of the heart, is 
SPible of tragic expression, Mr. Irving does all that is to be looked 
Grin such a situation, and does it with the consummate reserve of 
Mee which is one of the secrets of his artistic power. But though 
bere is'a natural pathos running through the situation, it docs not 
{Seif contain all that is necessary for the presentment of such a 
‘a8 tradition and poetry represent Arthur to have been. 

(Bete isivery little in Mr. Carr's treatment of his hero that would 
Wed to be altered if the characters were the dramatis persone in a 
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nineteenth-century case Of crim. con. instead of the fabled shadow 
of a remote and mythical time. This is simply to say ‘hat the 
angulsh of a broken heart is the same in all periods of the wut 
history, and that the deceived husband of to-day undergoes mudi 
the same kind of distress on the discovery of his wrongs a 25) 
mystic monarch of Britain’s dawn. But when a play is ostensb 
founded on the Arthurian legend we seem to want something matt 
in harmony with the pervading spirit of that legend. ‘The voy dl 
the Round Table is a good deal more than a story of adult!) 
intrigue. King Arthur, as a stage hero, ought to be of arg 
measure than the victim of a less woman's lawless passion; st 
that is practically all he is at the Lyceum. ‘The actor ovwkes bi 
most of the slight opportunitics, and it is not his fault {f what shoal! 
be the central and dominating figure sinks into relative insignificanc 
—if we miss altogether the note of chivalrous and quasi-spitital 
exaltation—if the very essence of the character, its grafting on | 
the deeds of a rude chivalry the nobler spirit of Christian parpoa 
seems wanting-and if the great objects of the ‘Table Round— 









To break the hesthen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abrond resressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander—no, nor listen to it, 





To lead siveet liver in purest chastity — 


appear to have lapsed into a mere formula, with no longer a vi 
significance, so far as the stage-story is concerned. 

It follows from this comparative failure to give to Arthur} 
proper dramatic proportions that Guinevere and Lancelot becon 
the leading characters of the play. Arthur, at the best, is but a fl 
to show up the splendour of their iniquity. In them, and ind 
whirl and torrent of their consuming passion, the interest mainly lt 
It is only in the nature of things that Lancelot's surrender tolhis bas 
nature, and his disloyalty both to his own once peerless honour at 
the king's, should prove a more exciting theme than the passionle 
rectitude of the amiable husband who, after all, is something of 
‘cold abstraction.” In these days, when unlawful love is the darit 
theme of novelist and playwright, and the Seventh Commandment 
the stage “property” in most frequent demand, there is nothing) 
wonder at in the focusing of the Arthurian interest upon the gull 
passion of Queen Guinevere and her lover, Over this passit 
Mr. Carr bas, however, thrown a gloss of sentimental interest whi 
notwithstanding it may be at variance with traditional details, #it 











most finely conceived and the most consistent 
and in the capable hands of Mr. Forbes 
s most admirable elocutionists as well as one 
lovers on the English stage, its merits are 
ef. Thestruggle which takes place between 
the one hand, and the merciless force of passion 
dh but slightly indicated in the test, is filled out 
‘of suggestion by the actor. Love-making like 
‘so tender, so instinct at the outset with the 

‘a bighly-strung moral susceptibility, s0 i 

of moral restraints when the qu 

‘is surprised—wears a seeming propriety of 
— his sin. Directly Lancelot veer 





So thas Scsling with seme of Ge poe 
onienien, Sea gees —s 






wreetctg, 2 sn age Wooch bad seemed te heave 
ligher Weary wectods ia tor tocsten Su see ae : 
Grams rodent acodst 2 peoeral comeemess of — 


in Mr. Carr's work which are poetic im the fall = 
1k woebd not be eavy to sorpam the conceit ttered Ha 

the deat) body of the “ ily maid of Astolat™ is borne im: “Des 
hath been a- maying and plock the fairest bh ~* : 

as a postical figure is the query which the king utters after 
learnt the staggering horror of his queen's perfidy = 

‘Then bow whould I, with winter at my heart, 
Viead with the ruined samen Sor ite rose? 


Yor grace of expression, too, this wail of human sorrow, aia 

the king in the moment of his affliction, if a litle strained and! 

has the right sort of note : 
‘Ay would Death's martile finger bad been tai 
On those sweet Sips when first they hallowed sine 
‘Vo, locked in Death's white arms, Love lies secure 
In changelews sleey that knows no dream of change. 
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‘Tis Life, not Death, that is Love's sepulehre 5 
ee ae penance proen:azeces 
~ And perjured vows chime with the answering bell 

“That tolls Lowe's funeral, If thou would’st boast 

‘Of this new sway x woman's wile hath woo, 

Go tell the world thy heart hath slain a heart 

‘That once had heen a king's! Vet that’s not all. 

‘Thou, 109, hast been = queen whose soul shone clear | 

A star for all men's worship, and a lanyp 

Sct high in heaven, whereby all hearts 

Should steer their course towards God ; then, "tis not I 

‘Whose life lies broken here, for at thy fall 

A shatterot kingdom bleeds. 
however, is more to the purpose than delicately-turned phrases 
etical tropes is the fact that the play is rarsly lacking in 
tent. It is an acting play. It is written by a man who knows 
fing of the requirements of the stage, and produced by a 
‘ter who knows a great deal more. Blank verse may be perfect 
iterary form, yet intolerably dull for representation. There is 
§ dull about “King Arthur.” Mr. Carr has, with great skill 
towledge of theatrical effect, furnished us with a narrative in 
Gifferent bits of the Arthurian legend are put together in an 
and animated momic. Given the love of Lancelot and 
vere as the pivot on which the story is to hinge, and it would 
ficult to tell that story with 2 more adroit use of the roll of 
finate elreumstance. Comment has already been made upon 
& which the plan involves, so far as the prominence of the 
fd delineation of his character are concerned, but it is only 
acknowledge that from the point of view of writing a success- 
geplay a great deal has been accomplished. The scenes are 
‘incharacter and animated in development, the incidents sweep 
‘pwards the inevitable déwowement in a crescendo of interest, and 
ad again there are opportunities for dramatic expression which, 
of the highest, are nevertheless capable of being employed with 
{Weffect. Such an opportunity occurs, for instance, when the 
‘at remark of Elaine, that her own disappointment coincides 
with the queen's happiness, is misinterpreted as a subtle 
tion by Guinevere, who thereupon starts guilily and turns 
momentary fierce gesture upon the poor love-sick maid. Mr. 
‘as written two or three excellent scenes for Lancelot and the 
—toenes which require for their adequate representation just 
(high range of art as Mr. Robertson and Miss Ellen Terry are 
Mely able to eupply. Interest, again, is powerfully evoked by 
terview in which Mordred acquaints Lancelot with his know- 

Ts 
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e lost in accordance with the weird predictions of the 
| Spirit of the Lake. 
ing might be said upon the pessimistic “moral” which 
wement suggests ; but it is more to the purpose just now 
ord or two about the mounting of the piece. It is staged. 
fly, and the costumes, designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
One thing Sir E, Burne-Jones has done—he has com- 
of the most perfect and subtle harmonies of colour ever 
heatre. At the end of the first act the stage is crowded 
cters, some in armour, some in cloth of gold, all richly 
t nowhere is there visible a single jarring note in the 
scheme, At the same time it is, perhaps, permissible to 
iteven this great artist has not been equally successful in 
gns. Nothing in the world could surpass for beauty the 
orm by Guinevere in Act I., or for picturesqueness the suit 
gail worn by the king in Act III; but objection may 
ken to the king’s robes in the great hall at Camelot, And 
ion proceeds from the fact that they make Arthur look as 
incient British king as it is possible for anyone to look. 
Joes look like is a personage high in the hierarchy of the 
« Indealing with a mythical period, a designer is no doubt 
@ take a good deal of latitude, but it may be questioned if 
lar costume referred to is not the outcome ofan imagination 
td by the restraints of a probable chronology. Atany rate, 
actor, almost at the outset of the action proper, of any 
fof “looking the part.” It is not, indeed, until the turret 
iched that pearance suggests any connection with the 
‘amiliar ideals ; and not quite, even then. One would like 
jat warranty there is for supposing that kings and knights 
sshayen in those days. Most people will picture Arthur 
ajestic man, bearded, and with long waving hair. The 
bis court, if ever such court were, would for the greater 
been bearded men too, with flowing locks, But the 
wthur wears no hair on his face ; nor does the Lyceum 
flor the Lyceum Mordred, They are all as smoothly 
(@ many monks. It is difficult to say what is not lost in 
pleturesqueness by this singular piece of originality, ‘The 
th his clear-cut ascetic features, his short “everyday 
{curious arrangement of hanging sleeves, looks as un- 
i mediseyal scrivener, and half the vraisembfance of his 
Pimuch of the force of his scene with Mordred, are forfeited 
fwhich, no matter who has inspired it, is pictorially and 
I 


bk 








‘Mr. Irving that, however mobile and expressive his own: 
features may be, there is something to be said for gach ads. 
as may be available with the object of hiding be ee ee 
that of the character be assumes. If it be necessary to employ 
illusion so freely im great things at the Lyceum, it is equally necessary 
to employ it in small ; and no illusion helps the spectator so much, 
when it is skilfully done, as that which is known as * make-up” 
Sir Arthur Sullivan has contributed some melodious music, sa | 
that in this latest Lyceum production the traditional regard for sl | 
the accessories which can go to the perfect production of a phy i 
not only maintained but improved upon. Fortunate, indeed, is the | 
dramatic author who gets such collaboration as that of Sir Arthor | 
Sullivan, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and Mr. Henry Irving. It i 
not implied by this that Mr. Carr's excellent work stands in need ef 
such factitious aids as specially designed dresses and cote 
posed incidental music. Still, they unquestionably help it. Even ifpat 
upon the stage in a more ordinary fashion, the play would probably 
secure a considerable measure of popular approval. It is, howerem 
an interesting rather than a great work. It contains no powerful 
creations of character. None of its situations are intensely dramatic. 
In no case docs its dialogue touch the highest plane of emotional 
expression, To say this, however, is but another way of saying that 
“King Arthur” is not a work of genius. It is a useful contribution 
to stage literature, notwithstanding, and will no doubtattract crowded 
houses to the Lyceum for a long time to come, Mr, Irving invests | 
the part of King Arthur with a good deal of romantic colour, snd 
when, late in the piece, the opportunity is afforded him of touching 
the chords of painful emotion, it is needless to say that he is equal to. 
the pathos of the occasion. But King Arthur is not likely to be one 
‘of his most famous characters. It is not a Richelieu, a Mephis 
opheles, a Louis the Eleventh, a Charles the First, or a Becket. 
No actor could do more with it, unless, may be, in the matter of 
looking more like the conventional idea of King Arthur: and 
although Mr. Irving has the advantage on this occasion of not 
challenging comparisons with any of his great predecessors, yet it 
avails him but little, for the simple reason that the interest of the 
piece largely drifts away from him in the earlier acts, and ean only be 
} partially recovered in the few opportunities that remain, It says a 
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deal for his splendid freedom from the jealousies which too 
vex the “celestial minds” of theatrical stars that he should 
engaged a brilliant actor like Mr. Forbes Robertson to play 
is in some respects the most important character, next to that of 
fwere. Some kings of the stage there are who brook no rivals 
hele throne ; but Mr. Irving is not one of these, Every part, 
4, is nearly as well played as it could be, and it would be 
\erous not to recognise the fact that there is not, so far ax the 
| goes, a false note, ora single actor out of the picture, from 


ning to end. 
M. J, JENNINGS. 
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TABLE TALK, 


Ovtpa on Birrs. 


UIDA once more returns to the charge concerning ‘itis ial 
their persecutors, and 1 cannot do better than follow be 
example. In England we have made some if but little advance 
A fair number of masculine minds are pencteated with the idea i 
something should be done to prevent the extirpation of some of 
prettiest and most serviceable of living creatures Women ert 
in sovall numbers, are being converted, and some absolute steps hit 
been taken to check at home the wanton destruction that has ft 
years been carried on, We are, in fact, in the lesson of kinda 
to animals in front of all southern and most northern nations, Ni 
quite on a level are we with Scandinavia, where stmall birds, withit® 
a sign of apprehension, enter your window and partake openly st 
larcenously of your meal, or, like the pigeons in the British Muse® 
Court Yard and other protected spots, will barely be at the trouble” 
of getting out of the way of your advancing foot, We have, hot 
ever, secured some protection for certain birds, and we shall, 1 ai 
sanguine enough to hope, have a close breeding time soon for all! 
and shall further enlighten the masses as to the folly of indiscrimina®® 
capture or slaughter, and the gain with which a wiser and mom® 
iful treatment of birds will be attended, 








Iraty’s Menace To Europe, 





N Italy meanwhile the state of affairs is deplorable, and our ow? 
efforts stand a chance of being thwarted by the ignorance a= 
insensibility of the inhabitants of the peninsula, Very many 
‘our song-birds are compelled, in search of food, to migeke 
warmer climates. Woe betide those who cross the Alps From 
‘one end to the other of Italy the destruction of birds is regarded #* 
sport. It is difficult to aceept some of the statements of Ouida, Buf 
her long residence in Italy enables her to speak with aaithoritfs 
The ornithophil societies of France and Switzerland write 10 be 
that the destruction in Italy is so great that unless some mesilel ] 
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their protection be taken birds must perish all over Europe. 
‘Hiions of insectivorous songsters leave Switeerland annually for 
(lly, never to return, “No representation of this fact,” says Quida, 
weoduces any impression on Italians, ‘They do not believe that 
‘eds aid their crops and clean their vines. They wish to cat 
Sen ; they are impervious to any other considerations ; and so they 
tinue to destroy lovely and useful little lives, butchered to lie in 
ting heaps in the market-places or be sold at two farthings a 
wd" A carnival of slaughter seems to prevail, and the decree has 
me forth, “Let every winged thing dic.” No kind of feeling for 
‘Fels exists in Tuly, and to speak of the sad sights continually 
hibited there is “to be accounted a monomaniac and a bore.” 
| hea pests—mosquitoes, flies, wasps, moths, and the 
increase, the red ant devours things with incredible rapidity, 

nd the great ash.coloured locust devastates whole districts, 


Desraverion ov Lire is Hic Quarters. 


‘AD as these things are, there are aspects even sadder. Besides 
being too greedy and too stupid to spare anything they can de~ 
j Italians find, as Tam told, much pleasure in the task of destruc- 
Mesbers of the Royal House take pleasure in killing nightingales 
slender little farelins made for the purpose. The italics here are 

mine One would hesitate to belicve in these things were it not 
thnown that since feudal days to now, when everything except them- 
has changed, kings and great noblemen have found thcir chief 
Tkasre and giory in slaughter. “All the world over," writes Ouida, 
ings, princes, and ministers find their pleasure in wholesale 
= What use, then, she asks, to preach to Italian peasants 
Teson that birds are sacred? How far such sordid cruclty is 
in Ttalian nature I know not, having no information 
repe such as Ouida supplies. Still, if the Italians are human, even 
may ultimately be~persuaded, even in spite of the influence of 
We in England, at least, have not stopped to consult the 

§8es and habits of kingsand nobles in learning the lesson of mercy. 
one hundred years kings have been on their trial. When 
\Gienately they cease to be, the fact that their moral, intellectual, and 
‘Stal growth has lagged bebind that of their subjects will grcatly 
We conduced to the result. Kings do not often now lead their own 
Seopsinto action or do fighting for their country or crown. To 
Reside ower a battue or to head the list of slaughter of birds guasi- 
[Stnestic is a poor substitute for the heroism of an Alfred or a Lion- 


i 
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‘Civic ART AND LITERATURE. 


eee ee 
menaced, and the competition with which it is | 
Corporation of London is stirring Itself actively a 
records and rendering available for public use its treasures, 
more than once drawn attention to the valuable works that 


‘Two volumes, both edited by Mr. Charles Welch, FSA, 
Librarian to the Corporation of the City of London, haye n 
seen the light. Both have distinct artistic and antiquarian 
and one at least appeals to a general public, a 
Londinensia” consists of 2 description of the medals struck: 
Corporation in order to commemorate important municipal, 
with reproductions of the designs. ‘These medals, twent) 
number, have all been cast since 1831, when two medals, one 
and the other small, were struck off to commemorate the 
London Bridge by William IV. In connection with this inte 
event much historical information concerning the fortunes of! 
various bridges over the Thames in the City, some of it entirely 
is supplied. Stow has told us how on October 10, 1114, the 
‘Thames was so far reduced by the drought that between the To 
and the Bridge “‘a great number of men, women, and children 
wade over both on horse and foot,” the water coming up to 
knees. Mr Welch tells us how, on November 13, 1396, 4 
persons were killed in the press caused by the entry of King Rie 
and his newly martied consort, the youthful Isabel of France. 4 
mass of useful information is indeed conveyed. 









Crvic CoMMEMORATION. 


HE second event judged of sufficient importance to justily ie 
striking of a medal was the passing of the Reform Bilt 
1832, showing that at that time, at least, the sympathies of it 
Corporation, whatever they have since become, were liberal, 
receptions, marriages, and the like constitute the great majorly 
the events judged worthy of being commemorated—the Empettt 
and Empress of the French, the King of Sardinia, the Sultaa 
Turkey, the Shah of Persia, the Emperor of Russia, the King ofl 
Hellenes, and the Emperar of Germany being, with our all-embadt 
Jarge-heartedness and charity, judged equally worthy of hone 
Among events, however, untinged with court or in any spill 
degree civic adulation may be mentioned the foundation in 284 
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City of London School and the opening in 1882 of the new 
ty of London School. Another event which, though a royal 
lebration, is every honourable to the City, is the dedication to the 
[bli in 1882 of of Boring Forest. ‘The medals are from different 
(arees, and are of varying degrees of merit. A considerable number 
© by members of the family of Wyon. Two of the designs, 
Eluding that of Epping Forest, are by Charles Wiener, « Belgian. 


City Buinces or Loxvon. 

SECOND volume issued by the Corporation is the history 
of the Tower Bridge and of other bridges over the Thames 
hy the Corporation of London. While not leas profusely illus 
d than the companion volume, this work has more general 
It includes an account of the Bridge House ‘Trust from the 
th century, based on the records of the Bridge House Estates 
mittee ; and, in addition to the long and interesting history of 
Welch, has a description of the Tower Bridge, by Mr. J. Wolfe 
CB, its engineer, and an introduction by Canon Benham, 
It includes, like the “ Numisrnata,” a full account of London 
repeating with much additional information what is there 
Section 13, which deals with the historical incidents in con- 
Hon with the bridge, is an important contribution from the most 

orthy sources to history. The history of London Bridge is, of 
gine, inseparably connected with that of London and England ; 
fits record is less ancient and less sustainedly tragic than that 
ihe Tower, it is scarcely less stimulating. Many interesting views 
Agzar, Norden, and Visscher are given, and, though familiar 
gh to students of early I.ondon, are in place and weleome. Some 
Bimiles from the Wardens’ accounts prove this to he a document 

femarkable beauty as well as value. Concerning the Tower 
Bedgea full description, both popular and scientific, as well as historic 
jc, is given. In the Appendix are mattersof high interest, among, 
embeing an account from the Wardens! accounts of the attack of 
MeBastard Falconbridge upon the bridge in 1471. The rents of 
HReties and shops on the bridge in the fourteenth century also repay 
Fily. Mr, Welch's work is conscientiously done, and the two 
) Whines will form an indispensable portion of every library dealing 
‘ith the history and antiquities of London. 

Tue Rise w rite Price or Novers. 
HI have nothing of my own to say concerning the 


' novel, I am glad, continuing my previous “Talk” on the 
mabjees, to give increased publicity to some statistics thereupon, 
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ROMANCE OF GRAYS INN. 


By Atuxer Freauixc. 


name is Tobias,” said Winnie, patting ‘her dog's ugly 
head. 

Winnie, I suppose when one comes to know him well, one 
sure to call him Toby?" 

gt think he would like it,” answers Winnie, shaking her 
t. “LE myself think Tobias is formal, but 1 hope you'll 
\ 

we call you Winnie, and not Winifred." 

only eight,” she answered, “and Tobias is at least 


fight be a hundred to look at him,” T answered disrespect- 
What a colour the creature is! Surely you might wash 
‘ach him, or do something to whiten him.” 

and I have washed him three days running. We pumped 
th the garden hose ; then he bit Jim, and Jim swore,” 
sat nursing her hideous friend. Tobias was the spoil of 
hd spear. Some months before she met him, in a lame 
iggled state; he was being maltreated and stoned by 
all boys. She rushed into the strife, doubled her little fist, 
fet tiny foot, burst into tears, and triumphed. Tobias 
‘me after her, and ever since had been her devoted slave, 
Mainly the ugliest mongrel I ever saw. ‘There are degrees 
Sngreldom, and Tobias touched the lowest depth. One 
fen knocked out in some ancient battle, and of one ear 
ent remained. His coat was always of a dreadful dirty 
Fithin bis unlovely body dwelt a devoted and steadfast soul 
(ieee, mo. ry7t. Q 


a 
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‘Winnie herself was the daintiest maiden 
her father early in the year, and her n 


She had never had a brother or sister, never 


old-fashioned speeches, 4 

I was Winnie's guardian, and this is the way that 
One day my best friend, Jack Nevill, who 1 thought told. 
secrets, took me by surprise by putting his hands on my 
and saying, “ Bertie, I'm married." As a rule, this is ne 
of news that pleases a man’s bosom friend; it genera 
bosom friendship notice to q\ a 
Jess s0 when he told me the lady's name, Leonora Graham. 
known her, through Jack, for some time—a fantastic, 
gitl, with £5co a year. After I had said “Good Heavens 1”: 
times in various keys J felt able to face the matter; but from 
moment up to the day of dear old Jack's death I never disc 
the ceal reason for his marrying such a woman. She led hint 
awful life with her whims and fancies. When Winnie came she 
more exacting and more fanciful than ever; after that she took 
with nerves. 1 

Contrary to the usual rule, the marriage strengthened the 
between Jack and me. When Winnie was seven years old her fathe 
was injured in a railway accident. ‘They took him to the 
hospital, and he was able to give my name. I was with him im 
hour. 1 shall never forget as I entered the ward how my eye fi 
quickly down the long row of beds till it stopped with shock at 
‘one ; the man I loved best of all things in the world was even then 
in the pains of death, but as I bent over bim the 
opened and brightened, 1 said, “Oh, Jack, dear boy!” and © 
say no more, He held my hand in his with a tightening grasp =) 
saw an eager, earnest look flash into the poor maimed, a 
face. 

“© Bertie, look after Winnie—she'll have no one but you; =e 
all in all to her, keep her always close to your side.” 

"Jack," [ answered, “1 swear I'll guard her as my very ov? 
Til be all you could have been to her.” 

"Be more than that,” he answered, and the rest was silence ] 

And thus it was that I became Winnie's guardian, though 2% | 
addition, I was legally appointed under Jack's will From the oath 
of his death she always called me Dad. There were no 
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ifficn) with Mrs. “Nevill, With a peculiar selfishness that was 
ye touching, she quietly shifted the entire charge of Winnie on 
} shoulders ; she was then ill at her leisure. She lived only 
six months after her husband ; not dying, as far as I could see, 


‘Then Winnie became, as it were, entirely my own. A hundred 
“times a day T saw Jack's look in her swect eyes, and heard an echo 
of Jack in her merry laughter. Winnie loved me, too, with all her 
heart, and, looking upwards from her eight years to my twenty-five, 
she gave me veneration as well as companionship. 

A few days afterwards Winnie and 1 sar together in the lonely 
"drawing-room for the last time belore the old house was broken up. 
leant against my knee, not out of any particular affection for 
but to be as near to Winnie as possible. To all my proposalsto 
fe for her future she made but one reply, “Don't send meaway 
from you, dad.” 
“But, Winnie, you know E live in dreadfal bachelor rooms in 
‘Gray's Inn ; they are so very dusty and dirty, and not at all a nice 
Place for 2 child.” 
*Tcan help to make them clean, dad ; let Tobias and me come 
with you.” 
‘She put her arms round my neck, and laid the pretty golden head 
smy shoulder : “You're the only thing left to me in all the world, 
‘You and Tobias, and if you send me away to live amongst strangers 
shall die.” 
Returning home to my chambers in Verulam Buildings, Gray's 
Tsurveyed the position. ‘The prospect was simply desperate, 
Buildings is that long row of houses to the east of Gray's 
Gardens, the buildings that Charles Lamb anathematised, You 
them by a narrow archway from the arid desert of Gray's Inn 
Sequire—a high wall crowned with iron spikes separating them from 
‘Grays Inn Road. ‘The myriad passengers who rattle past in cabs or 
‘PEsinibuses on their way to Euston and the Great Northern, look up 
‘© ‘the long unlovely row of square windows cut in the filthy bricks, 
BEd cy that the Buildings are something between a workhouse and 
© Prion, The prison idea is confirmed when you get inside, and 
®Scend the austere stone staircase with iron balustrades. Every 
Nanding has two black iron doors, with the prisoncrs’ names written 
©¥er them in stern black letters ; the staircase windows are always dim 
‘dirg, and a faint earthy churchyard-like odour floats upwards 
mysteriows subterranean regions, Up and down out of cellar- 
a2 






































sible, unless I cold rearrange my mode of ffe"and ge md 
Mr. Binns. 

She was not a nice old lady, and could not 
Winnie came. That much was clear. She always repadianedl 
sworn any snsinuation that she drank. She owned she “fad spamail 
and to these she attributed the lapses and failure of speech and ia 
that othets attributed to aleshol She resided in the basamem! 
sharing a dismal apartment with legions of black beetles Sim 
Tenns had two settled convictions in life—first, that she was a tel) 
gaperior cook ; snd secondly, that she was a person of serupalca! 
cleanliness. In certain unguarded moments T have permised Mee 
Binns to prepare dinner for me. ‘The dinner was heralded wal 
graphic details of where cach viand was purchased, with the eslloque™ 
that took place with each tradesman, ‘The sole was plebald in colos®* 
‘nith black spots on it, due to cinders. ‘The "shrimp sass" wich | 
Mrs Binns relied upon as her culinary chefid'eraire, was 
composed of small red snails Floating in liquid grense. "This «puree 
‘was followed by a steak, the memory of which lingers with me 
By what ingenious process honest English beef could be redaced 
the texture of leather still baffles me. Even Mrs. Binns had her mnis™ 
Qivings about the steak, and as she lifted the cover she 
“which it ain't as tender as T could wish, but the fire i alles that 


















and she isa rogue. I will come to- 
d me as usual with breakfast— 


irc cae 
Tm alive to wait on yer, for the colic and 
night, a-twisting yp my innards into knots, 


‘once she had spoken the truth, for her jast 
-near, At twelve o'clock, punctual to the 

d, and without a moment's loss of time 

o when Mrs, Binns's wages were due, added 
in View of notice, took the exact amount in 

0 which apparently resided in her stays 
d out of them by a serviceable black tape, and 





ir whilst this war of Titans went on, 






interposed | 
an hour, out of one of the back windows, I: 
with four bulky bags and boxes, But who 
Again I crouched in my big arm-chair, 
appealed to Aunt Betty. 

“T've hired a woman for you—a decent, of 
who'll look after you and that poor child, Win 
been my charwoman at Dulwich for fifteen years, a 
she lived in this Inn for years before that, and she 
and precious bad ways they are to my thinking. 1H 

When I returned from the club that afternoon tl 
opened by a cheery little apple-faced woman, who wo 
white apron and a neat cap, and who dropped me 
and greeted me with— 

“ And so, sif, you're my good gentleman, and Gin, 
you ; but of all dirty holes !” and then the little rosy 
‘shook itself despairingly. 

“Well, Dixon,” I answered, “we're not as clean ag 
bout we'll brush up a bit by-and-bye, and 1 hope we sh 
together,” 

Tt was some time before I had courage to announce: 
was going to live with me. When T did so the wo 0 

up her hands and sai 

“ Dear heart alive ! did you say she was a little Miss: 
to live in Gray’s Inn!" ‘ 

“[ know there'll be drawbacks, but there is no help 
shall have the spare room refurnished, and her 
every day and teach her.” 
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| “Poor little pettand no companions of her own age, and no 
Poeici pad pertes tte ctherpeadomen ixibe Inn think of it?” 
For a fortnight we worked at that spare room, and I got it aly 
icely furnished, till it looked quite a pretty nest for my little bird. 
Broke it gently to Dixon that Winnie would certainly be accom- 
(msied by her dog, Tobias. 
“Did I hear you rightly, sir?” she answered ; “perhaps it was doll 
ex said?” 
Tanswered that I said dog, and meant dog. 
“Tdon't hold with it, sir, and no one shall make me say I do ; 2 
Sle Miss in Gray's Inn is bad enough, but with a dog it’s worse.” 
| At last the day came for Winnie's arrival. I went down to 
taswick to fetch ker. There were a few tears shed as she left the 
(ety little house, but it was then dismantled and looked dreary. 
_ “I won't ery," said Winnie swallowing her tears with a gulp. 
got you, dad, and I've got Tobias, and I'll try and be good to 
‘x both.” 
| We drove in at the melancholy gate opposite the Town Hall, and 
cab pulled up at my door. After the pretty garden, the brightly- 
(Swing river, and the old trees of Chiswick I own it seemed a hundred 
more depressing than ever. 
| Winnie looked up at the dirty rows of windows and the dismal 
Mone staircases. 
y “Is this my new home?” she asked, and I answered, with a qualm 
ay heart, ** Yes,” 
We made our way upstairs, Tobias solemnly following, The 
were particularly dirty that day, and the iron balustrades al 
eaten ; rough gas lamps marked each landing, great black 
‘on wall and ceiling marking each lamp, I did not use my 
key, I thought I'd let Winnie knock and be greeted on the 
Diieceiag bby Dizi, Tid was'a happy thought, for that good soul 
ened the door on the moment and greeted us with the rosiest of 
(ees and the cleanest of nice aprons. 
*<Lor, if it ain't my little Miss!” she cried, taking the poor little 
SS to her motherly bosom and giving her a good kiss ; “and there’s 
too, Well, I don’t ‘old with dogs, and never did, but we'll 
mage to pull along somehow.” 
Winnie's spirits rose when she saw her bedroom all fresh with 
NStty hangings and cheerful pictures. Then I took her into the 


“Qh dad ! how many books, and how dirty they all are!" Then 
gave a cry of delight, and ran to the window. ‘The old gardens 


Mii 








“Oh dad, how pretty it is, and like the 
let me play there too?” 


pets, and swects--and she was promoted to pour itout. 
by the responsibility, but full of pride and delight ; when 
hoard of bones for Tobias, saved up especially for him, 
was complete. ‘That astute dog had been 

of the premises, with a view of selecting ae 
and ultimately appropriated my best easy-chair, 

Seated opposite to me after tea Winnie said, “T love a 
let me help wash up the tea-things, and to-morrow T am to go: 
marketing with her, 

Next day I took Winnie for a walk in the square. I pointed | 
our Banqueting Halland the old Chapel, then we went for a walk 
the gardens. I formally introduced Winnie to the head-gardenes. | 
was pretty to see her hold out her little hand and express her: 
hope that he was very well. The gardener picked her a bright 
som, and presented it to her with a touch of old-world 
this emboldened Winnie, who looked up into bis face and said: 

“Do you think, sir, you could allow my dog Tobias to com 
into the gardens with me?" 

The gardener pointed to the board. “Agen the rules, mis 4 
dogs allowed ; glad eno’ to sce you though, miss.” 

“ He is a very good dog, sir,” said Winnie, sticking to her posed 
*and never injures the flower-beds. 

“Well, my little lady, perhaps, with a string ; but we'll tale abeq 
it another day.” 
“I think the London people exceedingly kind and good," sal 
Winnie to me sententiously. 


In a fortnight’s time it was quite surprising to me wc bd 





Winnie was at home in Gray's Inn. I had lived there for 

years, but had only a nodding acquaintance with the porters ; 

in a few days Winnic knew ench porter, and was well posted up im 

their family affairs, and addressed each one by his Christian 

It was a little embarrassing, because in our walks abroad if 

met a porter she insisted on shaking him by the hand and 

after his wife and children. 
‘Tobias, too, had secured a recognised footing. ‘To see Win 





ome intellectual powerand ought to have 
r judge, Bea ‘that palsied quiver because he 


pretty, nothing fresh or gay ever wor- 
Ton Chapels ik teased sme wg 


t, the porters (transformed into vergers for Sunday) 
kindly smiles, 
Co baed in Gray's Inn seems,” said Winnie as 





i Sr that that I heard screams of laughter 
d presently Dixon came in, maniling over with 


ch another kind-hearted little Miss in all the 
‘think she wants to do now, sir?” 
Dixon.” 
ts to give a ten to all the porters of the Inn, 
the gas, and the old postman who brought 
0 


, dad !" cried Winnie, dancing in. “They are 
Tom (he is the porter at our own lodge),| 















Til give youa helping 

and Tom said, ‘Why, it’s an honour, Miss"; and he carried | 
easily all the way home. ‘Then there is Richard ; he is onlyts 

six, but he has got four children, and one is as big as me, and 

in the little cupboard behind the big gate at night ; and he let me 
sit with him one evening late, and he had a lamp, and a fire inside, 
and I like him awfully.” 

“But, my dear child, 1 can’t have the porters taking tesla | 
my rooms ; besides, they would not be happy, they would feel outol 

» 

"Tf you made tea, dad, T think perhaps they might; but if you" 
‘only let me, I am sure they would be quite at home.” 

‘After a while I consented, conditionally on Winnie keeping it =) 
@ profound secret, and for days Winnie and Dixon were J 
busy and important. Whether Winnie issued written or only verbee™® 
invitations I never knew. Cakes were made or bought, muffins am? 
crumpets were ordered, and great preparations made. Early thas 
morning Winnie said to me, with a very solemn face = 

“You know, dad, I love you very much—more than anybody <= 
anything in all the world.” 

“Well, I think you do, Winnie.” 

“T hope you won't think me unkind or rude, but Dixon and 
both agree that you had better go away, and not come to our t= 
except just at the very end.” 

“I think that a good idea, Winnie ; perhaps I might cast a chime 
cover the gaiety of the meeting.” 

So I went to my club for that afternoon, and only arrived ju== 
before Winnie's party broke up. And very glad T was to see at aca! 
rate the end of it. Mrs, Dixon sat at the bottom of the tablearmye= 
in the smartest of caps and the whitest of aprons, and Winnie heade= 
the table, two folio volumes of Coke's “ Digest” were placed apo 
her chair, that she might have a better command over the tespa=" 
Five porters, the gasman, and the postman formed the compan = 
‘Wherever Dixon was there was sure to be no lack of conversation’! 
and when I arrived all the tongues seemed going at once. Wine? 
had finished her duties, and relaxed her dignity so far as to sitonow™ 
Timothy's knee, the other knee being covered with his ted bandan= 
handkerchief, She was relating to him the history of ‘Tobias; th? 
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‘Excellent dog, meanwhile, had taken Winnic’s seat on Coke's “ Digest,” 
and was finishing a plate of tea-cakes. 

Winnie introduced me to her guests each one by name, with a 
Tittle personal anecdote of an explanatory character for each guest, I 
‘nid something of a general welcome to all, and then old Timothy 
‘Gurned thanks to Winnie, and stated that the whole Inn loved her, 
‘8nd then proposed “Three cheers for Miss Winnie!" 

“Which you'll please to cheer soft,” says Dixon, “as the gentle- 
man undemeath is frightful nervous of noise,” 

Winnie was exceedingly gratified by her entertainment. 

Tt was about this period that I began to feel and see an inde- 
Actihable change come over ty dingy old rooms, On the rare—the 
‘ety vare—occasions when I had to attend Court, I was sometimes 
4hsent all day, and when I came in I had a feeling as of home com- 

in my rooms. ‘There was a row of bookshelves gorged with 

fools near the fireplace. The books always had a strange trick of 
i and crashing down, often in the middle of the 
MsBet Suddenly the books seemed to fall into better habits, They 
Maxsshalled themselves neatly, There was a hole in the old Turkey 
Eset that had been there from time immemorial, It had tripped 
MS Aap many scores of times, but I never thought of mending it, It 
"8% quite an historical rent, and I got to look for it. One day the 
SIG rent had got itself mended, When I had occasion to take down 
fess it was only in the nature of things that one’s hands should 
linied. 1 took down my books now, and on preparing to wash 
BS" bands I found they were not even soiled, And yet I never found 
DASeon annoying me with dusting and brooming. My papers never 
_ © Sxned to be touched, and yet they kept themselves clean, Did the 
BeSswnies comeand look after things when I wassound asleep in bed? 
T said to Winnie one day, “ Winnie, dear, I always had an idea 
thang ‘ty rooms were horridly dirty and dusty, but 1 don’t think they 
© hulf as bad as I fancied.” 
Winnie looked as solemn as a judge. 
“They are dear old rooms, dad ; but of course the smuts do 
‘Sane in at times.” 
And only to think that my little maid and my faithful old Dixon 
WS so clover and cunning that they were always cleaning and 
‘and adorning without my ever knowing it ! 
v« _ “Pie taught her myself,” said Dixon, with much honest pride ; 

2nd to sce that child scrub a floor and dust a room is as pretty a 

*Eshe as anything this side of Primrose Hill.” 
© engaged a governess for Winnie, and every morning Miss 


a 








“ Well, really, dear, I never viewed it i 


what we call an anomaly. You'll find a go 
life ; the lawyers make people’s wills, th peopl 
ask the judges to explain what the wills mean.” 

‘That's foolish, dad. Why don't they go. 
made them? He would be sure to know.” — 

T did not pursue the subject further, but 
into Court, and she was mightily impressed. 
“they do talk so much and use such long words, a1 
in the long wig seemed very cross and sleepy,” 

So the years rolled on, until Winnie's education | 
had risen in my profession, and had now a large” 
was eighteen, and I thirty-five. To me she was still 
a good deal occupied in the press of my work, 
thought than I ought to the evidently increasing 
position, It was borne in upon me one day in an 
One Sunday, as Winnie and I were crossing the 
Dalton, an old friend of mine, and with him another m 
to me. stopped to speak to Dalton, and as I left hi 
companion say, “Oh! his ward, is she? Do many} 
Tnn keep their wards in their chambers?” Tt bees 
me that I must put my establishment on a very 
take a house in the suburbs, and have a chaperon for 
Tt must have been about this time that you 
drifted into our quiet lives. It began in this way. 
bright, sunny day) Winnie and I went to chapel. 
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bemehers knew her now and loved her well, and looked for her 
Fight young face in chapel. Some of the tottery old gentlemen had 
Assed away, but those that remained had seen Winnie grow up, and 
eM remembered the day when she had first lightened the dingy 
ttle chapel with her young presence. ‘This Sunday, to my surprise, 
‘Saw that one of the old gentlemen was accompanied by a young 
(ara. He was about twenty-two, with dark, handsome eyes and a 
tiggh, eager face, ‘The dark, handsome eyes wandered all round 
i chapel till they lighted upon Winnie, and there they stopped. I 
Wea Winnie looked unusually pretty that morning—a dainty little 
{Ey bonnet nestled on her golden hair, and she was as fresh and 
feet and bright as any English maiden between the four seas ; but 
RE was no excuse for the persistent way in which the handsome 
(ee eyes came again and again to her face. She herself did not 
(Pear at all conscious of the eyes or their owner; but I knew 
{ugh of woman's nature to be sure that in reality she knew all 
(wt it [tried to stare the young man down, but I could not look 
fre enough, for he was so bright-looking and so courteous to his old 
(@xpanion that I felt quite drawn to him. 

“After service, as we were crossing the road, Lheard a young voice 
(& Feng with great emphasis ; 

“Oh, I say, Uncle John, dv,” ‘There was such an amount of 
(erssuasion put into that do" that Ilooked back and saw that my 
foxany friend was holding eager colloquy with his old companion. 
Wise hater caught my eye, and bowing in a courtly old-fashioned 
Sy, hobbled up to us, and before I knew what he was doing he was 
{etreducing “My nephew, Alec Forbes." Old Mr: Forbes said he 
WOUld walk a lie way with us, I thought this strange, as he had 
Re¥er done so before, and really seerned to have nothing tosay. The 
Mme could not be said of my new young friend, for he began a 
"Sry lively conversation with Winnie, and seemed to be at once on 

y terms with her, He was evidently a young man that 
(© could not be distant with—his genial ringing voice, his bright 
Ber eyes, and his happy, impulsive manner swept down all one's 
Stive English reserve. Winnie was quite taken with him, and when 
© Baned from them at my door she said : 

*© Oh, dad, what a nice bright boy; how frank and jolly he was !” 
** Boy, Winnie | why he is twenty-two, just four years your senior.” 

** Wise people never count their years by the almanac,” said 
Tinie. 

“Pwo days later came a letter from old Mr. Forbes, saying he had 
Sted Thad some students reading with me, and might his nephew 


—— 


It was about this time that a change came over Winnie, anda 
still greater change came over me. So much depends wspon thee 
moods of ours that I must try to explain them. First of all Winnie 
got pale, then she always snapped and snarled at poor dear Ake; 


she grew cold and le distant with me, not unkind, but I ia 
if she were growing away from me. The kiss at breakfast that uxt 
to be so playfully and warmly given on my lips, or on my ty 
checks, or sometimes maliciously on the tip of my nose, was 0 
reduced toa constrained kiss on my forehead. I said to mypidy 
Winnie is ill, worried perhaps by that boy Alec always dangling 
her heels ; she shall go awny to the sea with Aunt Betty. 

When I proposed it to her, she really behaved most unreasonably = 
she burst into tears, and point blank refused to go, 

T consulted old Dixon. 

“Well, sir, and I've ‘ad it on my mind for these two weeks pitty 
and think as I will, T can't make ’ed or tail of it.” 

“TJ do hope, Dixon, there is nothing to make her unhappy abet 
Mr. Forbes.” 

“Says I to myself,” continued Dixon, ignoring my question ac 
pursuing the thread of her discourse, “my pet's in lave, and things 
ain't going as they ought to; but whether it's Mr. Forbes, orMit= 
Gordon, or Mr, Butler, I'veno more notion than the babe unbor™ 


“ Goodness gracious me, Dixon, you don't mean to say all there 
men are after Miss Winnie |” 


rhat's what I say, sir,” she answered 
only this morning, the master's so wroppe 
pupils that he don’t see beyond his nose." 

“But Miss Winnie has never hinted at such a thing to me” 

«No, she’s close, is Miss Winnie, I do say she is, though it 1 
that love her like my own flesh and blood; and ones when 1 5° 
threw out a hint, permiscuous-like, she rounds om me with a light * 

sr eye and her face going red and white.” 
baa nothing, but all that night T lay awake and thowsP® 
Winnie was a woman, Winaie would marry, Winnie would leave #7 
It is years ago, but I remember to this hour that when 1 begas® 








and says T to my site 
up with his briefs and b* 








ughts rushed through my mind. The recollection 
who had been my dear friend, the promise I had 
Tooked across the gulf of those seventeen years 
d me; and beside her I saw the bright young Alec, 
flashing eyes, and his ardent face. Then I understood it 
vi r, and had nothing to marry on, and she loved him, 
é her so sorrowful and pale. 
breakfast next morning that I determined to speak, 
were open, the rooks cawed noisily, the sound of the 
came up from the lawns, all the gardens were 
dled with great patches of sunshine and shadow. I remember 
ress Winnie wore, a pale blue cotton, with a bright shirt and 
‘knot tie; dainty and fresh she looked, but there were shadows 
id her eyes, and the morning kiss was a mere ghost of the old 
ting, I knew the time had come when I must make a change. 
‘now that I loved her, and I knew how mad and hopeless the 
was ; she should mary her young Alec, and I determined to 
ve, and never let her know my pain. More than ever that 
fing 1 seemed to feel how high the wall was that had grown up 
feen us; even conversation scemed difficult. Winnie was ab- 
|, and spoke but little. When breakfast was over, as her way 
ythe gathered the fragments from the plates and stood at the 
Wow feeding the crows. I saw her pretty figure bend and swing 


fares as she stooped and flung the food to her pets. I deter- 
get it over, and I rushed at it. 

‘Child, I want to speak to you; come here and sit down,” 

'Yes, dad." She tured from the window and sat down a litle 


Winnie ; what I am going to say Is very important. 

n’t goon as they are going now. I have determined to 
‘our lives (she looked up quickly, and went a little paler), 
no longer the place for my little girl, ma look pale 

nd lay on the table-cloth) ; look what a little white, 
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weak hand it is.” I touched it lightly with mine, and wondered at 
its coldness. Winnie did not say a word, only looked at me ovt of 
her great expectant eyes. I went on: “You think I am wrapped 
up in my books, and that I am blind and don’t see ; but, dear, 1 do 
see, Shall I cell you what I see?" 

“Yes, dad, tell me,” | 

“Tace, dear, that you are in Jove.” ‘Her face blushed rosy-red, 
and then grew very white ; she clasped both hands in her lap, her 
eyes dropped, and the little mouth quivered. “I know all the 
difficulties, but I think U can explain away a good many, and as for 
the rest, let us face them boldly ; the great thing of all is that fam 
sure your Alec is a thoroughly good fellow.” 

In a moment she sprang to her feet, stood with one hand on the _ 
back of her chair, and pushed back her hair with the other; thes 
she said, with an indescribable look of amazement and wonder: 
“ Alec | what do you mean? What has he to do with ir?” | 

Out of the depths of my own sad heart I conjured up & shadowy 
smile. 

“Yes; Alec Forbes, the man you love, he has everything todo 
with it” 

‘Then she spoke in a strange hard voice. “Oh, blind, blind! 1 
don't love Alec, and have never loved him ; he is only a kind, goods 
hearted boy, and nothing to me.” 

Then it was my turn to be bewildered, 

“Not Alec! Then, afterall, you arenot in love?” She hid hee 
face in her hands, but I saw the flush mount to the tip of her rosyears 
am in love,” 

“1 don’t understand ; I ean’t guess. Ts it one of the other 
men?” But speech was cut short by Winnie suddenly bariting: 
into a passion of tears. Ina moment I had jumped from my chain 
taken her in my arms, and was holding her head on my breast As 
L held her, I felt her slight form shaken with her sobs, 

“Qh, my dear, my dear, Tam sorry I asked you ; Lought ante 
have spoken, I have hurt yo 

We stood so, silent for a moment, then she spoke = 

“Yes, 1am in love, but I cannot tell you with whom; hve 
loved him a long time, but he does not know it.” 

Blind to the last, I lean over her, and take her face, all it 
stained, in my hands and say: “I trust you utterly, dear; [aa® 
ues, I will not ask you any further.” 

Then Winnie told me, but notin words. Shyly she lifted hero 
to mine, once more she blushed rosy-red, and in answer her 
went round my neck, and she kissed me passionately om the fin 
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THE CUCKOO 
AND THE MYTH OF MARCH. 


ITHOUT baying claim to prescient knowledge of the migratory 
wanderings of the cuckoo, or assuming the office of a 
prophet, it may be safely predicted that long before 
Aprille with his showres swoote, 
‘The dronght of Marche hath perced to the rote, 
many amiable enthusiasts will have written to the papers announcing 
“The eatly arrival of spring's harbinger at Little Pedlington,” or “in 
the peaceful valley of Hodge-Podges,” ax the case might be. 
‘Herein the wish, so frequently the father to the thought, is a natural 
‘one, and pardonable in a double sense. Hasty, inexact, and super- 
) ficial inductions are drawn from wrong premises, and the self-delusion 
is almost sanctified by the pleasing associate idea of the cuckoo’s 
ight and welcome note-call with the coming on of 
Spring time, the pretty ring time. 





But it is a fiction of the imagination, nevertheless, and even up to 
the middle of the fourth month of the year the appearance of the 
SSkoo in any part of England is either a delusion or a vision as 
Stibescent as “the uncertain glory of an April day.” If I make 
fesption of one certain and of one probable authentication of the 
al of the cuckoo in March during the last half-century, 1 have 
inated all that is ornithically valuable in the vast and still growing 

ja Mot worthless “records” That is a sweeping assertion to make 
the face of so many, so honest, and so apparently trustworthy 

of testimonies ; in the face, too, of the acknowledged variability 
the primary motif, or hereditary migratory impulse, to say nothing 
‘the variability of periods of arrival and departure of many birds 
his the incomprehensibly erratic movements of others. But it must 
made, and can be sustained, although in these matters we 
*¥e not driven 10 the necessity of producing positive evidence in 
of a theoretical postulate. The myth of the March cuckoo 


“Sh be disproved beyond the shadow of a scientific doubt, but it is 
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note of a handsome bird. 

For reasons which branch offand take root in. 
of human cult in relation to the phenomena of p 
pure animistic evolution, the cuckoo holds quite 
in avi-fauna life. It holds, woo, no inconsiderable 
and now almost intangible, relics of Totemistic wo 
very large space in the traditional records and literature: 
In omithic science it has been the subject of the mo 
study, has stimulated the liveliest controversies —not set 
inspired many delightful prose treatises and j - poers: 
Even at the present day the cuckoo is regarded as a sacred bird by 
the peasantry of some parts of Ireland, and in Connaught ead 
Connemara itis believed to be unlucky to kill it, even by accidently 
mistaking it for the sparrow-hawk, with which it is habitually a= 
founded by superficial observers. In that respect the cuckoo hid== 
a position analogous to the robin, and the universality of the sie— 
stition among primitive folks is an established canon of the lites 
of Totemistic cult. Only a few facts need be mentioned ==> 
evidence, In the still imperfectly explored island. oC | 
thirteen or fourteen species of cuckoos are known to exist, and 
of them in particular is held in the greatest reverence by certain = 
the native tribes, By the Ménabé tribe in particular it is 
into a high niche in their pantheon of animistic gods. ‘That & 
Toldho, or lark-heeled cuckoo, ethically an exemplary bird that 
itself a nest, rears its own young, and is home-keeping in is ah——=* 
with “homely wit,” no doubt, and of graceful shape and 
plumage. M. Grandidier, to whom we are so greatly indebied f<=™ 
knowledge of the natural history of Madagascar (“ Oiseaux de Mad==—=— 
gascar”), relates that on one occasion he unwittingly shot a Tobi==—=* 
much to the grief, and even terror, of the family of the ehief #ho=—== 
country he was exploring, M, Grandidier gathered from the 
the legend of the bird’s supernatural endowments, and he relates === 
story to account for the fact that “the Paris Museum has one: 
men less of the Ceutratopus Madagascariensis.” The tale 17 
told ; 

One of their ancestors who was fearlessly swimming acrow the i OS 
‘bbnina, was canght on the way by a crocodile, Tt ts welll known that 
fearful reptiles do not devour thelr prey on Jand, but camy it to dhe ie 


laces undet, or close to, the water, so that it may become balf puts 
being eaten. Our hero wos carried, quite senseles, ton lige bk = 


as) 
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I ‘very natural that the load, mellow notes ofthe Toldho should 
the ears of @ man who was lying only @ slight depth below ground, 

out of his 1 twas not long before he comprehended that he was 
; ‘very deeply, since the noses of the bird could be recognised s and 49, 
“iuhout waiting for the return of the reptile, which was waiting patiently at the 
‘tieance of the cave, he ued his hands and nails to such effect that in alittle thme 
besaw daylight. I= war saved! In recognition of the service, all unconscious 
‘et involuntary as St was, which the bird had rendered to their ancestor, hia 
‘httren and iildren had yowed that neither they nor their descendants 
‘Yoeld ever kill a Tolbho," 


Hs 


‘Many and strange are the folk-lore legends about the cuckoo. 
Wheen a Slav peasant hears the call-note he supposes the bird to 
ke eerehearsing an endless dirge for a murdered brother,” and Lacy 
© ¥. Garnett, in her “Christian Women of Tarkey" (Nutt, 1870, 
(=5), sys the cuckoo and the turtle dove appear very often in 
}== ananian popular poetry. The cuckoo is regarded with a certain 
(Se Ecrious respect by the country people, and his note is considered 
(2d or bad augury, according towhether it ig heard on the right 
Rac leit. Among the many human and animistic transformation 
Gps to be found in the Slavonic folk tales translated by Mr. A. H. 
[rexeélaw, MLA. (Elliot Stock, 1889), is a charming one of a young 
(easel who fell in love with a snake and bore it two children, one 
sf-ee hom was turned into a nightingale and the other into a cuckoo, 
\Mteseong the Danes and Norwegians the early note of the bird is wel- 
eotRed in divers, but very human, ways. Young girls on hearing it kiss 
their hands “in the direction from which the music comes, and cry 
‘98%, “When shall T be married?’ whilst the aged ask, ‘When shall T 
be relieved from pain and affliction?’ Some years ago, whilst on 
4 MIE to Shropshire, I found the practical survival of a very ancient 
Uchoc myth: ‘That it was unlucky to work for twenty-four hours 
"Rac first hearing of the eall-note ; and the men on my friend's 

mall’ ‘estate, which he farmed himsclf, would not work, but 
Mibaeesed in a body to a neighbouring inn. and had a catouse of 
ad Wey termed “Cuckoo Ale.” But to explain the significance of 
)and innumerable other legends, would lead us deep into the 
Tas ics of comparative mythology, and far from the direct aim of 


fas, Bbeteis one department of the literature of the cuckoo which 
Mandergone 2 curious metamorphosis, or, rather, what 
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evolutionists might term a “casting back” to. 
song of joy over its April advent as the 
the further fruition of lusty summer, Itis a 
‘very dit cutee 0g. Soke Gao 
Janguage has this note of inspiration only; that throughout the 
whole range of the Elizabethan dramas and poems and senses 
the allusions to the cuckoo have almost exclusive reference to mera), 
or rather, immoral, suggestiveness, and are traceable to the | 
‘Roman custom of coupling the name of the bird with the 
of the unfaithful woman, a circumstance which, very naturally, led 
Linnseus to give it the Latin designation of Curwlwe, With but few 
and mostly feeble exceptions, that unpleasing associate idea it 
relation to the coming of the cuckoo runs through the poetry oftht 
seventeenth and cighteenth centuries, the full note of pure lyri 
joyousness having been caught up by Wordsworth in xSeq, whet 
he poured forth the most perfect and the most beautiful cocks 
song in our language. Only a few verses by way of illustration ned 
be quoted. ‘The very earliest cuckoo song dates back to the reig 
of Henry III. (1207-72), and it is worthy of note that the music t 
which it was sung has also been preserved along with it, and 9 
recently heard at several concerts in the provinces, when Mij 
Wakefield gave her most cultured exposition of the “Old Engl 
Melodies.” ‘The words and thought are far more pleasing an 
poetic than those of the crude but much lauded “Ode to th 
Cuckoo” of Logan or Bruce, whichever of them wrote it, even i 
their modernised form, as they are given in Harting's “Ornitholog 
of Shakespeare” : 








‘Summer is come in, 
Loud sing Cuckoo 3 
‘The seed yroweth and the mead bloweth, 
And the wood shoots now = 
Sing, Cuckoo, 
‘The ewe bleats alter the lamb, 
“The cow lows after the calf; 
The bullock starts, the buck verts— 
Merrily sing, Cuckoo, 
| Well singest thou, Cuckoo, 
Mayest thou never cease, 


‘The intermediary, or what may be termed the ethical and eynit 
nspiration of cuckoo poetry is best represented in the Gamil 
akespeare’s * Love's Labour's Lost,"s0 redolent is it i 
en fields of England, which it is pleasant to think po 


re 
aa Seek Fast tbabbied about in the flickering deliniam eFshie Bl 


root i 
song in I 





‘bas upon it during that short residence to pro- 


d problem is here based on two gratuitous and very 
‘expressed in the words italicised. We 
to pou the assertion that the Cuckoo is 
of residence in this country, and we 
the matter of its breeding among us, In 
‘not leave us because its natural food has grown 
carce; or because the weather is becoming 
that were so, a deeper shade would be cast on the 
of the bird as a parent—strangely and cruelly in 
ting solicitude of the beautiful hirundines. a 
isestined to breed in this country at all 
the hand of destiny nor recorded: fede 










passing through Algeria on 
ie Somat spring to breed.” Mr, 


certainly be attracted to what that very eminent auth 
‘on the apparently still insoluble mystery of cuckoo 
disreputable tactics, . 
With a view of solving what I then believed to | 
believe to be, the “myth of the March cuckoo,” so. 
sprung upon us by “observant correspondents” of 
weekly press, I recently appealed for notes of persomal « 
to most of the recognised field naturalists and learned 
theday. Although a few of these gentlemen were personally stranget 
to me, they all, almost without exception, answered most 
published some of these replies in a collected form ast 
since then I have added enormously to my store of firrts as coe 
trasted with the maunderings of deluded and inexact 
ninety and nine per cent. of whom could not differentiate betwee | 
sparrow-hawk and a cuckoo on the wing, oF between the eall-note@ 
the latter and that of the ring dove. In drawing attention to om 
‘of these opinions it is important to bear in mind that they are thos 
of persons who have devoted their whole lives to a close ant 
unflagging study of avian phenomena ; that they have done so unde 
every variety of favourable conditions in all parts of the country 
that, as true field naturalists and exact “scientists,” all of them af 
mentally trained to the easy detection of similitudes of form, colour 
tion, and movement, and even the delicate variations of the bardl 
distinguishable note-calls of different birds of the same specie! 
Such a mass of absolutely trustworthy evidence has certainly nesé 
before been collected, and it is to be hoped (but not expected) tha 
a publication of a précis of it will put an end to the recurring fablest 
Artival of the Cuckoo” in March in the neighbourhood of *Litit 
Pedlington,” or “The Vale of Hodge-Podges,” as the case might Bt 
Without pausing to arrange my “witnesses” in the order of the 
individual scientific eminence and influence—a quite impossible ta 
where aff are of the first order of ornithological experts—=— met 
place at the head of the list Lord Lilford, the greatly esteeme 
President of the British Ornithologists’ Union. * I have not! wir 
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Ais lordship, as yet ever seen a cuckoo that was even supposed to 
have been obtained in this country before April. Till I have seen a 
Specimen positively sworn to by a competent person as so obtained, 
J shall remain, as at present, entirely credulous.” Mr. Charles 


and boy,” writes: “Inever heard or saw a cuckoo in any part of 
England in March ; I don’t believe in March cuckoos." Mr. O. V. 
4plin, author of the “ Birds of Oxfordshire,” says he is “not an 
unhesitating believer in March cuckoos,” he thinks that the bird 
might be found in the “closing days of March,” and he mentioned 
4n_imstance which he verified, and which I claim to be the one 
solitary record of uny value in existence, Professor Newton, of 


a the yery head of our ornithological authorities, wrote to me: 
T @o nor ‘expect ever to see or hear one in this country" (in March), 
4 he added, with a touch of kindly humour, “ but I doubt not that 
for ‘many years to come excellent people will, in all good faith, 
(store that they have been more fortunate." Very likely. Mr. 
i -K, Swann, the experienced editor of the Naturalists! Journal, 
“neither seen nor heard the cuckoo in March.” Mr, Hall, 
keeper for Captain Bagot, M.P., at Levens, Westmorland, a 
De tpsive wan, brought up as.a boy to the occupation of a keeper 
Bom naturalist und a man of wide experience, wrote: “My 
SS Ries record is April 6,” that was in Derbyshire in 1879. Mr. 
* GB. Whislock, author of the “Birds of Derbyshire,” also never 
or saw the cuckoo in March, He adds in his note : “ When 

2% exily arrival rests on evidence of sight, there is the strong proba- 
of a kestrel being mistaken for the species in question. On 
ther hand, when the reported occurrence rests on the note 
heard, there is, 1 think, apart from the accomplishments of 
mimics and cuckoo clocks, always the possibility of the ring 
being mistaken for the familiar ‘cuckoo’ of the former species.” 
explanation is also given by many others, some being of 
Pion that the sparrow-hawk is more frequently mistaken for the 
S8Kco; and every one who has watched one of these birds on a 
Peete Expedition along the edgs of a coppice or thickset edge, 
Pe aereswiihi me that the mistake is a very natural one. ‘The 
BS wpa tres!" is answemble for many “records,” also the cuckoo 
locks Mr. T. Southwell, F-L.S., than whom a more acute and 
Raturalist does not live, declared that " such a bird as a 
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* March cuckoo" has no place ln my experience*and fe kavommed we 

with the following important facts; “I have now before me a table 

of “Indications of Spring," extending over a very long period, and bet 

by a succession of naturalists of the same family and in the same parish 

in Norfolk. The date of the cuckoo’s first note Is there recorded for 

106 years, the earliest being on April 9, 1752, the latest on May 7, 

1767, and the mean of the 106 years April 23. And yet from 
Norfolk and adjoining counties dozens of March records” have 
been gravely published in the papers from, of course, “the mow 
respectable persons in the district.” Mr. A. HL Japp, LL.D. author 
of “ Hours in My Garden,” and a life-long industrious field naturalist, 
with special knowledge of many parts of the country, writes to the 
same effect; and Mr. Charles Dixon, author of many standard books 
about birds, wrote emphatically, “I do not believe a word about the 
cuckoo arriving in our island in March.” Mr. Muirhead, author of 
“Birds of Berwickshire,” “I never saw or heard a cuckoo in March” 
Mr. Harry F. Witherby, author of “ Forest Birds," “In early seasons 
many of our migratory birds appear in this country several weekt 
before the usual time, but that the cuckoo does not I feel con- 
vinced.” Mr, James Carter, of Burton House, Masham, Yorkshire, 
“T do not believe in March cuckoos.” Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A, 
author of that incomparably delightful work, “ Letters to Marco,” 
“ Never saw one ; if I said I saw a cuckoo in Match, someone else 
would be sure to say it was a hawk; very likely, if the “someone” 
was familiar with the appearance of the two birds on the wing. Mra 
Brightwen, Vice-President of the Selborne Society, author of * Wild 
Nature won by Kindness,” “I have never heard the cuckoo earlier 
than April ro.” I eould quote dozens of others, all to the same 
effect, and all extracts from notes of observation by persons competent 
to form an exact opinion based upon life-long experiences under the 
most favourable conditions in all parts of the country. But these 


must suffice, and from them I draw the following general coneli« 
sions :— 





1. There is no inherent impossibility of a cuckoo having been seen and beanl 
in Great Britain in the month of March. 


2. Until the last few days of March there is no prokWlity of ach & 
phenomenon. 

3+ There is only one solitary case of trustworthy evidence in favour of anyear 
competent to form a correct opinion having seen ot heard one, 

4. There are on record trustworthy evidences of cuckoos having been Tneard ani 


seen in the Channel Istands, South of England, and Midlands abous the end of 
March. 


5, ‘These were avunt-coureurr of the migrants, probabl necidlentally separsted 
from the main body hy seteoslogieal effects of which we Know nothing. 
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6 There is no probability—J donot believe there is even a founitiiity-—of @ 
exckoo remaiting alive through an onlinary British winter—that is in a wild state, 

J+ The persons who have “seen with their own eyes" cuckoos in March 
confound them with hawks. 

‘& The pessonawho have ** bean with their own ears” the ery of the cuckoo 
fn March, mistake the note for that of a “clock cuckoo" stroke, or the clever 
but, in pitch and beat of time, imperfect imitation by a boy or girl, 

9. The cuckoo rarely arrives in Great Britain until the middle or end of April. 

£0. The cuckoo is not such « fool as to leave # country where its natural food 

Es abundant for another where (in March) there is practically none, 





6. W. MURDOCH, 





A CRUIKSHANK OUTRAGE. 


1 HIS is the bookease, this the key 5 
None may open this lock but me ; 





And only those of the cult may come 

Into my sanctum sane to-rum, 

3. Swear “by George” on his Omnibus” 
You are assuredly one of us. 

4. Swear “by George" on his “ Almanack " 
You will return each volume back. 

year by “Grimm ” du the earliest state 

Theft and pillage you reprobate, 

6, Yes, that’s bound by Rivitre, but 
Here's the original cloth, unent. 

7. The "Bee and the Wasp” ox India, THe, 

Zachnsdorf binder, morowo, gilt. 


8. But all my “Scourges” plain bound shall bide— 
Plenty of “ guilt" may be found inside, 











6. Here’s my “Omnibus,” worth a fief 
Because I've the unpaged preface-leaf. 

10. “London Characters,” set complete, 
Sin. 80. in AIf, elf, neal. 


11, Here a set of gigantic frauds 
In the original vawwinxn boards, 





12, “Oliver Twist,” as you will have guessed, 
The “ Rose and Oliver" plate suppressed : 

13, Not with the stippling over-writ— 
Only Bruton can show you Ir 

14. And here “The Bottle” covouren, date 
Bightcen-hundred-and-forty-eight. 


20. 
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‘Yes, no doubt ‘twas among the first 
‘Thrusts that the Master launched at Thirst. 


! George, you say, was at best, you think, 
As a Temperance man denouncing drink ! 


1 t You dare to tell me you interlope 
In quest of books for your “ Band of Hope” !! 


IE 1 You sware “by George” on his “ Omnibus * 
You were assuredly one of us 1! 


1! 1 f Avannt, I prithee, aroynt, vacate 
‘This orthodox shrine to George the Great!!! ! 


For only those of the cult may come 
Into my sanctum sanc forum. 


GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, 


KUCHING, 


IDING at anchor in the outer road of Singapore, with 
weeks of idleness on hand, I cast about how best 
the time; and finding two coasters on the eve of 
Bangkok, the other for Kuching—I tossed up a shilling to 
should have preference. Kuching won the toss; so, withoat| 
ado, I got into a sampan, and pulled through a _frmpy sea on bal 
the Aajah Brooke, which rode at anchor, with steam up, in thel 


road. 

J found her a nice sea-boat, with roomy cabins, a hurricant! 
and all those airy comforts which intense heat and the frivolous! 
of whites make necessaries. 

She had but one other passenger, a naturalist of note, who, 
paroxysms of sea-sickness, smiled mournfully on meals, and gare! 
interesting news. 

Tt was a Friday afternoon in the latter part of February whet 
steamed away from Singapore, and the following Sunday at 
Borneo itself lay before us, extravagantly grand. By 
we were come close up with a jutting cape of rock 2,000 fet 
‘Trees crowned its topmost crag, exquisite greenery besprinklel 
steepest slopes. Even its precipices, or at least their ledges. 
footing to lianas and scandent plants, whose pendulous twigs 
far down and swayed in the breeze. 

After doubling this noble headland we skirted a 
coast, and entered a river, and, carrying a strang flood with 0s 
up it nineteen miles, 

‘A stemless palm, the Nipa, fringes this river's bank all alonm 
is no less a lover of salt water than the mangrove itself, often final 
the latter pretty close in the race for life and good situation. Ful) 
inland from the river bank Cyrtostackys Jacea arrests the pat™ 
eye. The malodorous durian grows wild here, and is truly indige: 
Tt belongs to the natural order Malvacess, and to one knowing © 
order only from types prevalent in Europe, it may well sound sate 
to be told that the durian’s ripe fruit, falling from overhead, l@ 
not seldom done to death unwary Dyaks journeying below! 
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“oon we Jay at anchor off the little capital of Sariwak, opposite 
*rt and Rajah’s bungalow. All about, birds sang like thrushes 
‘ing. Gorgeous scarlet-bodied dragon-flies were frequent, so 
Baily-painted butterflies and soberer moths. 
‘Stuming at 4 fst. from a long hot stroll into the back country 
‘tged my clothes and went to church. It was rather 
(to hear the once well-known chants and cadences of high 
jan ritual, It was rather affecting (in a different way) to sce 
hole-boys with pigtails hanging down to the very verge of their 
ees, Tt was moving, too (if not affecting), to hear Mr. Arch- 
in ery out “God save the Qucen and the Rajah!" and again 
tron, in the prayer for the Royal Family, “The Princess of 
|, Margaret Ranee, the Rajah Muda, and the rest of the Royal 
n” (Mr. Archdeacon, be it said with sorrow, prayed for 
Ranee” ih a nasty, sour, ill-tempered voice. Her High- 
fas gone over to Rome, and has built the Jesuits a quite lovely 
here.“ Hine illee lacryma.”) 
fter church we took a twilight stroll in a shady lane, and T 
a'thelp remarking to my companion that Gray would never 
honoured the Borneo beetle with a line in his Elegy, as he has 
the British. For the chances are a hundred to one that if a 
Gared to write elegies in a Borneo churchyard this sharded 
lee would knock him on the head, and leave him pale and 
} Now hereupon my companion, who was a man of wit, gave 
(9 many things illustrative of Gray, and many culogistic ; and 
je we may meet in some sphere where true poetry will be 
Siated, and your “modem school” cease from troubling, 
ir stroll abruptly stopped for Jack of light, we sauntered down 
ir dub, the compound of which is charmingly studded with 
bsteens, and many a showy shrub. 
{the clab were nearly all the white males of Kuching. Among 
|Major Day, the head of the Rajah’s picturesque little army ; 
Ajah Moda, a pleasant, unaffected lad, on his way to Christ- 
hj and the captain of H.M.S. Firebrand. After the club, I 
but to dine. The hostess was pretty little woman, prettily 
$d, good Catholic, and aclever horsewoman. The captain and 
betor of the man-of-war were of our party; and after dinner 
Iny host, and T, made up a pleasant rubber. 
tat day, the air being fresh and cool, C went ashore at dawn to 
fe 


hie Rajah has spared no pains to enrich and beautify Kuching. 
fs set umbrageous groves by the wayside, to the delectation of 


= 


a dusty bazaar, refresh themselves with the p 

He has made a paradise of sweets, where 

sullied. Graves of mangosteen and every 

Nor are the coarser plants of daily necessity 

herbs suited to the climate are everywhere, Many oth 
things has this good Rajah both made and don ni 

ing so sensibly to the eye of taste, perhaps, but whicl 

are for the furtherance of piety, and tend to promote: 
“mind, body, and estate,” in this his toy metropolis. Has 
subjects their churches, Anglican and Catholic; their jo 
pagodas, mosques, and what not? Have they not their n 
their market, with many a wise bye-law of trafficand m 
‘The health of the town is good—for its latitude, very 
certain act, which has been repealed at home, is in fall for 
Great decorum, however, is enjoined and exacted. No 
lewdness is suffered to run intolerable riot. Compared 
gas-lit Christian thoroughfare, the bazaar of this Buddhist 

is purity itself. 

Daily His Highness not only “executes justice,” but (as fara! 
him lies) “maintains truth.” Of his native vassals, he executel 
he will, and pardons whom he will. With chiefs that are 
turbulent, he wages victorious wars ; while such as are meek bail 
the sunshine of his puissant favour. Only over Europeans #) 
arm of his power in a measure stayed, or his supreme will in 
limited. 

There is a British resident at his court—one Mer, 
who sees that our countrymen come to no unjust harm, mi 
For all that, should any make hinaself obnew! 
the Rajah, he must needs quit : he is expelled the countre 
man must be of ductile stuff who looks to thrive out here: 

Charles I., so says the Rajah of Sariwak, “a king and a subiet 
clean different things,” . 

This king has his army and navy (like other kings, “his met 
friends and neighbours"), his civil service, his courts of 
customs, and police; and is a lord paramount Only in @ 
hostile invasion from beyond seas is he now guaranteed Beta! 
tection. Otherwise he does what he will; there is none al 
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account And in these degenerate times, these days of 

a rere pri wholesome thing it is to see 
smoothly, with what oiled wheels, the little world of 

inet jogs along under the strictly paternal rule of an autocrat 
ind simple! 
‘ter three days, spent pleasantly enough in, Kuching and its 
Jiate neighbourhood, I deemed it high time toexpatiate further 
‘and, hiring a bont to convey me up stream, descended into 
‘forty minutes past midnight on Thursday. She was awned 
ad aft, with a thatched roof amidships, and with side curtains 
(and Tlay on my mattress, with a lamp swinging before me 
the awning-boom, and there did sup off a sucking-pig (worthy 
\arles Lamb's best efforts) and a custard-apple, and drink of 
‘ine. Then T lay back on my pillow at rest, while a strong crew 
ive young Dyaks urged our boat to stem an ebbing tide, 
Ith the first stevak of dawn I looped the curtains up ; and still 
ing on my bed, with head above the gunwale, looked out on 
iry-like marvels of tropical river scenery, Giant trees over: 
‘the way. Brilliant orchids hung pendulous from their boughs, 
thed their gnarled trunks in thick vesture of white and purple. 
y birds flirted hither and thither, singing lustily in the cool dew. 
codile, moved thereto by the creak of approaching rowlocks, 
‘om his oozy lait into the deep. The jungle teemed with life 
ie strange cries of a thousand uncouth beasts. 
Hsunzise we were come to Busan, our place of debarkation, 
(we stepped ashore ; and mounting a slippery ladder, that in 
was a rocky staircase, came suddenly on the settlement. It 
fSofa Chinese grog-shop, a gambling booth, an opium den, a 
‘reed-built huts, and a white man’s bungalow owned by the 
9 Trading Company. Their agent here—one Mr. Moir, an 
(eenshire man and a pleasant, with the best strawberry jam I 
tsied—lent me a little waggon, like a wheelbarrow, wherein to 
dled four miles of my inland way. And he lent me, too, a 
Wor for my expedition. 
her alighting from my wheelbarrow, I walked ten miles on, 
fhthe jungle, to Tagora. If any should flout at this, as but a 
fRorning’s work, let him try it. Let him try it with a ther- 
fer 83 im the shade, in a ‘situation removed a bare hundred 
feom the Equator, and with a miserable load of over fifty years 
hack. Let him try it, say I! 
out half-way bp to Tagora, I espicd a truly magnificent orchid 
hg out from a tree's fork. But for the commandment, I could 


yet met 
which was 22 inches long, bore 32 most r 
Mins ances soa heat see oe eo 


Siete placed his hous and servants at my 
breakfast and a much necded bath, I sent out 1 

and at 2.30 p.at.—a little too late in the day 

mountain behind the house. The climb was’ 

fatiguing ; perspiration poured off me in torrents. 

‘on me would be absurd: you might as well expect 
outside a bottle. ‘The bridges, slung across ravines, 
make one shy ; being but trees—some of them not even | 
—and all, of course, without any attempt at hand-hold, 

At the shoulder of the highest peak, and about goo. 
its summit, my Dyak, a truculent savage with crease and 
pointed to the sun, and held up two fingers. 

Gladly accepting his view of the situation, and glad of 
to retreat, we began the descent without parley. I wasso! 
footsore that I have my doubts whether I could have mar 
reach the top, even had there been time left todos. Not! 
wish to spend the livelong night in that damp and reeking jungle, 


close dungeon of innumerous boughs, 








with only a Dyak, and bears, and apes, and snakes for company. 
Our descent, 50 steep and tangled was the maze, took 
make than the ascent had done, The bridges too, by reason of 
downward slope, were more awkward to recross, Lay a plank fromm 
ridge to roof-ridge of some steep and stalr-like street. Let 
brawl in your street's bottom, ‘Tiltyour plank well up at the’ 
end, and get upon it, and cross. Have a deadsnake inane 
a kit of orchids in the other. Have wasps attacking you in trans, = 
antsandleeches. You will find the passage no ensy job, norehildspay— 
After a day or two spent in botanical rambles and fn an. 3 
tion of the antimony mines, I hastened back to Busan, where ma 
boat's crew, anxious not to miss the annual Tuba fishing == 
Kuching, were impatiently awaiting my reappearance. 
Twas very stiff and loth to rise, but a long day Jay before ah 
it was only prudence to be off with the first glimmer of dawn 7 







ste walk ick towards Busan was most fatiguing, ‘The jungle 
rain of early morning, and one was soon wet 
‘e skin. In open patches, it is true, one was soon dried up 
| by a scorching sun; but these patches were few and far 
ten, 
lear one of those umearmuy bridges, butterflies hovering round a 
‘of brilliant bloom were so truly gorgeous that ! quite entered 
the feelings of Wallace, the naturalist, who says in his book on 
Malay Archipelago, that the first glimpse he got of one he had © 
“sought gave him a splitting headache. 
this downward journey 1 had but one Joy with me—the one 
it had kindly lent, Hence, 1 struck out in front, letting him 
up the rear, Such is ever the device of your circumspect 
ler in a strange land, In spots of jeopardy and awkward angles, 
He from behind is the main thing to guard against. Walking on 
 Lcommuned with myself of snakes and beasts, duly consider- 
that terrible bughears they are to stay-at-homes. An old poet 
told as not to whistle till we are well clear of the wood; “but 
{tle ye mertily to yourselves” (Isoliloquised) “all ye who range 
bby-ways ofa snakeshaunted tract. Sing somewhat loudly, by the 
§ let there be melody not in your hearts only, but on your lips, 
(& shall ye prove yourselves very lords of creation. From the 
{sof your hymn shall each lewd beast and unclean reptile flee 
y, affrighted and amazed |” 
Would that I had practised what I mused on in silence; for, 
a as I mused, the swish of a rattan rang sharp behind, and 
Hog back, I saw my doy fell a deadly serpent to the earth. J had 
eed clean over him! It was a great escape. My pyjamas were 
fed up to the knee, and if the brute had had time to coil and 
ee, my bare legs lay at the mercy of his merciless fangs. Hehad 
‘lying at full length in a rut, between some logs transversely placed 
{boggy bit of way, and J, walking past noiselessly in rubber-soled 
(es, had caught him napping. 
‘At the end of our ten-mile walk, sending for a second guide, I 
fred aside into very rough and broken ground to visit some moun- 
‘caves, the resort of an edible-nest-building Collocalia. My 
ak, with his great kris or parang, cut away the tangle of plants 
the cavern's inouth, and we stepped inside and lighted our lamp. 
"The better part of the way up you wade in cool waters, with your 
fds in the stickiest, most putty-like mud. At other parts of the 
fy you climb by bamboo framework. Sometimes you grope, 
foetimmes you are knocked over by a projection and flounder in the 
VOL, CCEXEVET. NO 1971. s 
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incessantly, 


lighting up cach 
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of all Borneo. “Why not give your fellow-creatures the 
: of reading what you have just read me?”I said. To 
my host (with the smile of a true cynic), “When I love them 
than I do to-day, they shall have that delight.” I asked 
rif he thought he ever would love them better.“ Certainly 
this world,” he replied ; and then we changed the subject. 
noon I left him and went on board our steamer. The 
Resident, Mr. Maxwell, called on me there. He had kindly 
note after me up to Busan, asking me todine at the Residency 
ght ; and he now volunteered hospitalities and help in case of 
Besides him, others I had met ashore came down to bid me 
Ul, and drink with me, and gladden their hearts with wine, and 
ary ; and at 4.40 P.M. we cast-off our mooring-hawsers, and 
out to sea, on our way back to Singapore. 
J. LAWSON. 
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‘on a distant theatre, and have Jong since retired from. 
much less calculated to make an impression than such « 
nearer our times, This remark does not apply to the brightes 
of French literature and the prime leader and mover of the 
Renaissance of dramatic art in France. To eatch the 
of Molitre’s juvenile propensity, to mark the steps that 
Jed to honour, and to point out the miscarriages of 
prevented success, has been the chief aim of many 
dramatists. 

‘The earlier plays, however, written during the lifetime 
by his enemies and contemporaries, are merely personal 
and contain only a veiled picture of his identity. ‘They are: 
interesting, from an historical point of view, and show 
in earnest the great dramutist applied the censorial rod. & 
a poet whose fame is somewhat obscured by ume, was the fin 
raise the attack in the theatrical world against Molitre andi 
‘The war began in the year 1659, during the successful run of ® 
Précieuses Ridicules,” and many ludicrous circumstances: 
‘The gang of angry scribblers who immediately rose up & 
determined to crush Molitre by one strong and decisive blow 
itwas at their desire that Subligny wrote “La Déroute des 
which was filled with the most abusive scurrilities they could 
devise. Their friends attended the performance in large o 
and applauded loudly, but it seems tolerably certain that im 
failure. In the early part of 1660, Molitre found a more 
adversary in the once celebrated Baudeau de Somaize, the 
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burlesque plays entitled respectively “ Les Véritables Précieuses,” 

** Les Proces des Précieuses.” The first play was undoubtedly 
‘Cause of embittering many months of the great dramatist’s Tie. 
| tash moment he threatened the author with lega! proceedings, 
at last only consented to abandon his recourse to the Jaw on 
ition that Somaize should withdraw the obnoxious burlesque 
te of the “Mort de 'Eusses-tu-cru, lapidé par les Femmes” from 
‘subsequent editions. Somaize agreed, and in the second edition 
he work, which was published during the month of September of 
‘same year, he inserted instead a “ Dialogue de deux Précieuses sur 
Affaires de leur Communauté,” to which he prefixed a rather smart 
Wis final au Lecteur.” Molitrewas muchabashed. Such a rebuff, 
‘Coarsely administered, must have sorely hurt his vanity, but at 
Same time it was not Molitre's habit to give too much considera- 
§ tothe feelings of other people, Notwithstanding the efforts of 
te mutual friends to soothe the angry feelings of the rival 
fantists, peace was not restored before things had gone too far, 
® circumstance seems to have suggested to Somaize the idea of 
(lishing a sequel and continuation of the play and controversy, 
Sled “Les Proces des Précieuses,” Though Molitre could not 
ly brook the witticisms of others at his expense, he had the good 
fe this time not to offer any serious opposition, and the public 
fa ceased {o take any interest in the factious squabbles, Molitre's 
© adversary was a then rising young dramatist named Doneav, 
£ young author published in 1662 a satirical comedy against the 
§€ dramatist, called “Les Amours d’Alcippe et de Céphise,” which 

immediately seized and destroyed by the police. Doneau, 
fever, brought out 2 second cdition in the course of a few weeks, 
| altering the title of the play to that of “ La Cocue Imaginaire,”! 
quit of the obligation, but it attracted very little attention, and 
| only a small circulation. The merit and intellectual progress 
[be author did not long lie concealed, In course of time Molitre 
KE a most affectionate and lively interest in the young man's 
Gare, and introduced several of his comedies at the Palais Royal, 
E fiendly intercourse thus commenced soon gave rise to further 
fofmutual kindness, But this elegant and well-deserved tribute 
{hitte did not earn without much personal sacrifice. It is indeed 
{tbo much to say that the production, in 1663, of “ L’Ecole des 
fames" only acted as an incentive to inspire other authors to fan 
{ flames, and make a plaything of his straightforward utterances 
Gpinion. ‘Robinet, an author who wrote under the pseudonym 
1 This was also the original title of Moliéxe's comedy, ** George Dancin.” 
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in “Zélinde, ou la Véritable Critique,” which is. 
celebrated rival, Jean de Villiers, The last parody. 
Guerre 


‘a view to the stage, but is more suited for that purpose th 

satirical work founded on the same subject, During the m0 
December, 1664, Jean de Villiers produced at the Fiétel 

gogne another comedy against Molitre, called “La Vi 

Marquis, ou Réponse h !Imprompts des Versailles,” which 
received by the public. This work, however, was a 

comparison with “L'Impromptu de 'Hétel de Condé" 
Montfleurey the younger. The elder Montfleurey also 

infamous petition to Louis XIV., accusing Molitre of 

the great king rejected it with scorn, The only notable 

“Les Amours de Calotin,” a comedy by Chevalier, which 

sented at the ‘Théitre Royal du Marais in 1664, is the 

satire. ‘The motives which prompted Le Boolanger de Chalt 
attack the great dramatist with so much vigour and assidiity m 
learnt from the notes of a small volume in prose and verse, 

“ Morale Galante, ou Art de Bien Aimer,” which was pub 

by the author in Holland, From these notes we learn that M5 ) 
inserted with very little reverence in his comedy “L/icolt =" 
Femmes," Act IIL, Scene 2, several extracts from “Les oo 
Mariage, ou les Devoirsde la Femme Mariée, avec son Ewerssce = 
nalier,” a work which was written and designed with = view 26 | 
the attention of the fair sex by Le Boulanger de Chalassi ©? 9 





comedies against Molitre, and he is supposed 
ns to have contributed much more to the controversy 





” Le Boulanger de Chalussay’s next satirical comedy, 
que du Tartuffe,” is preceded by a witty but scurrilous 
critique" (in verse) “sur le Tartufle, écrite A auteur de Ia 
ue," which, from this cizcumstance alone, seems to have been 
y the same d/wstrious personage. It appears, however, 
we been written in an unlucky moment of caprice, and was 
ed anonymously, for what reason is not very obvious, except 
the author, perhaps, wished to escape prosecution for libel. ‘The 
‘hostilities were renewed when Le Boulanger de Chalussay 
to bring out the most important of his satirical effusions, 
hypocondre, ou les Médecins vengez."' ‘The first edition 
immediately suppressed by Molitre’s request, and copies of it 
became very scarce. After the publication of this work the 
jof slancler against Molitre gradually ceased. Marcel, a second- 
ite comedian, tried hard to create a sensation during the month of 
1672, by the production at the Théitre du Marais of a play 
acts, entitled “Le Mariage sans Mariage,” in which Molitre 
Rintroduced under the name of Ansclme, in the character ofa hen- 
tied ancl degraded husband, but it was only received by the public 
Hcontempt, ‘There only remain to be mentioned two other plays 
‘contemporaries, both of which were produced after the 
st's death, As might be expected, they soon found 
tir way fo the Parisian stage, though the most dramatic events in 
were left untouched.“ L!Ombre de Molitre,” the work of 
Grl, 4 once famous member of I'Illustre Théitre, is excellent in 
u and versification, and the merits it possessed were not of 
Tale to escape notice very long. It was dedicated to the Duc 
en, son of le grand Condé. Unfortunately for the author 
Ne Widow of the great dramatist did not consider the work favour- 
and he bad enough practical sagacity to withdraw it from the 
fier the first performance at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Never- 
Brécourt had no reason to regret that he had written the 
Tn the course of a few years it was printed as an appendix in 
Etollected works of Molitre for more than half a century. No 
‘Attractive in the eyes of both players and public was Bordelon’s 
* The word Hfomire is an anagram on Molidre. 
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to have been firmly resisted for more th 
‘and mirthful Abbé Voisenon was 
‘ive the fitness of the porte: 


comedy in oneact, called “1 

by a party of noble amateurs in various Pari 
success of this essay encouraged him to solicit appt 
public, and he brought out on October 14,1739 ne 
‘a comidic allégorique in three acts, at the 
formance of which was preceded by a prologue in. 
“ LOmbre de Molitre." ‘The prologue was received w 
applause, but the comédic was hissed off the stage, and 
the first representation, ‘This induced the author to in 
the same stage a month later a new one-act piece, * 
yOmbre de Molitre,” in which he warmly praised the 
judgment of the public for venturing to condemn his 
comedy, and the strangely lifeless and unimpressive wo 
of his contemporaries, 

We now come to—from a literary point of view—the 
important play which is founded upon an episode of Molite 
"Phis is not from the pen of a Frenchman, but an Italian, # 
surnamed by his countrymen “the Molitre of Traly." Golde 
« Moliére” is so well known that it will perhaps be more ap 
to quote {rom the author's autobiography the circumstan 
which it was written : 
“ My pieces were represented at Turin, with applause, $0.40") 
audiences; but there were a set of singular beings, who,eteversied 
my productions, observed, ‘That is good, but it is not Molt 
"This was doing me more honour than I deserved, for it hat 
entered into my head to compare myself with the French authots 

“77 was acquainted with Molitre, and respected. this master 
artas highly as the Piedmontess, and T was seized instant SH 
Gesire to give them a convincing proof of it. T immediately 
posed a comedy in five acts and in verse, without masks ce Got 
Of scene, of which the title and principal subject were Mobitre! 
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"<The argument was taken from two anecdotes of his private life ; 
“one, his projected marriage with Armande, the daughter of 
(art, and the other the prohibition of ‘Tartuffe.’ These two 
©rical facts accorded so well together that the unity of action is 


Fectly observed, 
The impostors of Paris, alarmed at the comedy of Molitre, knew 
{ the author had sent to the camp where Louis XIV. then was, to 
(nin permission for its representation, and they were afraid lest the 
2cation of the prohibition should{be obtained. 
“1 employed in my piece a person of the name of Pirlon, a 
(crite in every sense of the word, who introduces himself into the 
fhors house, discorers to La Béjart Molitre’s love for her daughter, 
(hich she was yet ignorant, engages her to quit her companion 
( director, behaves in the same manner to Armande, holding up to 
the situation of an actress as the road{to perdition, and endeavours 
beduce La Forest, their waiting-woman, who, more adroit than her 
(tresses, dupes the duper; inspires him with a love for her, and 
‘lev his cloak and hat from him to give!to Moliére, who appears on 
stage with the dress of the impostor, 
“Twas bold cnough to exhibit in my piece a much more marked 
Docrite than that of Molitre’s ; but hypocrites had then lost 
fat deal of their ancient credit in Italy. 

“During the interval between the fourth and last acts of my 
fnedy, the ‘Tartuffe’ of Moliére is acted on the stage of the 
biel de Bourgogne ; all the characters_of my piece,make thcir 
Pewanee in the fifth act, for the purpose of complimenting 
Olitre. Pirion, concealed in a closet, where he was expecting 
| Forest, is foresd to come forth in the presence of all the 
(ctstors, and is assailed with the sarcasms which he so richly 
Served ; and Molitre, to add to his joy and happiness, marries 
tmande, in spite of the mother, who aspired to7the conquest of 
future son-in-law, 

“Tn this piece are tobe found several details of the life of Molitre. 
Becharneter of Valerio is Haron, an actor of Molitre’s company. 
(ander is a copy of La Chapelle, a friendZof the author, and 

mentioned in the account of his life. . . .” 

“Molitre Marito Geloso"’ is the title of a comedy by an Italian 
®aty abe named Pietro Chiari. Tt was printed and performed 
‘Tarin in 4759. The author, however, was guilty of a singular 

ism ; he gave the name of Guérin (Guerina) to Armande 
art during the life of her first husband, Moliére. 

‘The first centenary of Molitre's’death—1773—was celebrated at 
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insipid personage of 1Léandrs—the text Of thal Evan ane 
mere adaptation and prose translation of the origital itaiat # 
‘Though Molitre’s friend, La Chapelle, plays quite a differst? 







mitted that many witty sayings are placed in his moutl 
action of the play, especially in an admirable scene 
young noblemen and La ‘Thorillitve are discussing the 
Molise with more liberality than sincerity. 

Iris scarcely worth while to notice the absurdities of * 
de Colardeau aux Champs Elysées,” a comedy by the Ch 
Coudray, published in 1776. "The Ombre de Molitre is 
and he appears rarely to have been engaged im so bad an action. 

Molitre is also introduced as one of the principal personage 
in Carritre-Doisin's “ Les Séances de Melpoméne et de Thalied 
Rentrée de la Comédie Francoise," a pitce de circonstance of nogee 
value, which was offered to the management and sejected in 7 
The piece is in one act, and in prose, and will be found maa= 
author's published works. 

A pile de eirconstance of a far different nature is La Harpes oe 
act comedy, “Molitre 4 Ia nouvelle Salle, ou les | 
‘Thalie.” It was written expressly for the opening of the ‘ThAse= 
du Faubourg Saint-Germain in 1782. Owing to the fact that itm” 
announced anonymously, it created some sensation for several meo== 
and was attributed successively to many authors more or lexs Gieoa™ 
But when La Harpe's enemy, Charles Palissot, the author of U® 
comedy “Les Philosophes,” was charged with the authorshiy BE 
did not fail to inform the public of the real state of affairs TP 
argument of the comedy is simple enough. Melpomitne, sb -™ 
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‘come and install their respective subjects in the new 
‘and they find Molitre and Apollo already there. After 
complimented Molitre on his great talents, La Harpe sar- 

cally makes the Muses introduce to Molitre the wit, talent, and 
of the eighteenth century, and the party consists of a 

named Baptiste, a waiter ata restaurant, who has become 
Monsicur Misograme, a merchant tired of office work, 





ay eral, who writes occasionally for the press, and who 
all the actors and authors; Monsicur Vaudeville, and 
¢ characters of less importance. ‘The incident gives rise to 
amusing dislogue between the respective performers, and the 
wy ends with the crowning of the busts of various dramatic 


the genius of Moliére, with that of Comeille and Racine, was 
into “ L'Inanguration du Théitre-Francais," a prologue 
Ne act and verse, by Imbert, which was represented on April 9, 
4 ‘The play has never been printed, but La Harpe, who was 
fBt at the first performance, records in a lively letter to the son 
heir of Catherine 11. of Russia, that it only survived two re 
‘tations, and was loudly hissed by the Parisian play-goers. 
Molitre 4 Toulouse,” a comedy in one act and in verse, by 
{-Desbarraux, was first represented at Toulouse in March 1787, 
at the Paris Thélitre Francais, and afierwards in several 
ficial towns. It is full of amusing incidents connected with 
See's sojourn at Toulouse and the strolling players of the time. 
& the year 1788 Madame de Gouges’ comedy, “Molitre chez 
hy” was offered to the management of the Thédtre Francais 
fejected. ‘This heroine of the French Revolution was born at 
taben in 1748, and was guillotined by the order of Robespierre 
‘ecember 31, 1793. Asa dramatist, Madame de Gouges never 
‘ved more than a passing notoriety. Her first play, “ Zamour 
Yrza,” was only produced at the Thélitre Frangais through the 
© expensive influence of Molé, the celebrated actor. Madame 
fouges paid the unprincipled actor more than Goo livres for his 
tice, and had to distribute twice that amount between the other 
% and actresses before the play was ready for production, 
fi she sent her next play, “Lucinde et Cardenio,” this time 
ut any presents, it was unanimously rejected by the committee 
ftom, The rejection of “ Molltre chez Ninon” seems to have 
ly cured Madame de Gouges’ dramatic aspirations, The ghosts 





‘Thédtre Frangais on November 19, 1789, and n 
Ingubrious title of the comedy, it contains several I 
ing scenes during the progress of the three acts. 
La Chapelle is discovered showing to Molitre a new 
acts, entitled “L'Inconstant.” The great dramatist, af 
several pages of his friend's work, explains to La Chape 
natured manner that bis comedy is not suitable for the 
to justify his opinion he proposes to consult his. mai 
La Forét. La Chapelle is rather astonished at the iden 
her," Molitre says, “that the piece is mine.” La Fore 
Moliére reads to her the commencement of the first 
having listened to a few lines she falls asleep, leaning on 
Vous voyes effet de Ia lecture, 
Elle dort tout debout. 

“La Matinée de Molitre,"'a comedy in one act, by MA' 
(P.N.), was represented at the Théltre de Monsierer, on Apdl te 
1789. ‘The unknown author has written with evident appre 
of his subject, and the description of authentic particulars adds nat 
little to the usefulness of the chronicle, 

“ Le Souper de Moliére, ou la Soirée d’Auteuil,” a comedy it 
act, by Cadet-Gassicourt, was represented at the Théltre du Vater 
ville on January 23, 1795. Tt is founded on the ancedote reste 
by Louis Racine in the biography of his father, Moliére, acct 
to the story, invited Boileau, La Chapelle, and other jovial 
to supper, and after drinking more wine than was good for them (ie 
had a discussion on the miseries of life, and determined to throws 
selves into the river close by. ‘The dramatist and his guesteW== 
scarcely out of doors when they came to the conclusion that i= 
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ter to return to the house and drink the rest of the wine, and on 
sovering their senses the next day they made up their minds to 
© the miseries of life in future. Such is the story which Cadet- 
‘SSicourt has taken the liberty to vary in applying it to his own pur- 
jes. The authenticity, however, has been disputed by Voltaire and 
‘er writers of the latter part of the last century. But it is impossible 
foia with them in rejecting it. Louis Racine heard it from his 
ter, who heard it from Boileau. There is no reason to doubt the 
{h ofthis assertion ; the younger Racine as a biographer performed. 
‘task diligently, judiciously, and without the slightest ostentation. 
Phere is much excellent fooling in Coupigny’s “ Hommage du 
le Vaudeville an Grand Racine,” a pice de circonstance which 
bed quite a sensation during its run at the Thédtre du Vande- 
* in 1798. Le Vaudeville summons Mercury, and prevails upon: 
| to conjure up the illustrious dead, to induce them to accept 
wemage du petit Vaudeville, Viarlequin, who is charged with the 
‘mission, meets on the threshold of the Champs Elysées Petit 
f of Racine’s “ Plaideurs,” now fulfilling the duties of porter, and 
© some conversation with Antoine, the gardener of Boileau, and 

Forét, the maidservant, he is introduced by them to their 
dective masters, 

“*Molitre & Lyon,” a naudenille in one act by J. M Deschamps, 
Sar, and Despez, represented at the Théiitre du Vaudeville on 
(© 13, 1799, is founded upon an early love affair in the life of the 
‘&t dramatist. 

“La Servante de Molitre,” a comédienaudevitie in one act by an 
‘mymous author, represented at the Théitre de Ia Gaité on Oc- 
‘©r 9, £799, isa graceful little sketch, drawn with full insight into 

Petiod described. The heroine is Moliére’s maidservant, La Forét; 

interest of the play, however, is not concentrated on her alone. 

Molitre is one of the personages in “Ninon de V'Enclos, ou 
Picurisme,” 2 combdieraudevilfe in one act by A, Crewe de 
‘Seer, originally published in 1800. ‘The same play was subsequently 
trinted as the appendix to an edition of the “ Lettre de Lenclos 

Marquise de Sévigné,” a fabrication attributed to L. Damours. 

"Phe next dramatised version of Louis Racine’s anecdote, Rigault's 
@ Jecquelin’s comédie-randersile in two acts, called “ Molitre avec 
® Amis, ou le Souper d’Auteul," was first performed at the Thédtre 
{ Jeunes Artistes on January 28, 1801. It was subsequently 
Wived at the Théitre Montausier on April 5, 1806, and reprinted in 
ter with the reduced title of “ Molitre, ou le Souper d’Auteuil.” 

* LApothéose de Molitte,” a prologwe-vaudeville in one act, was 


he 


the birthplace of the great dramatist. The 
follows. ‘The room wherein he was born 


also in love with a young lady named Agathe, but h 
librettist of comic operas, wishes her to matry an 
Andrieux’s comedy, “Molitre avec ses Amies, 0 
Auteuil," the third and indisputably the best drs 
Louis Racine's anecdote, was represented at the 


ductions already noticed. Armande Béjart is, however, 
as one of the principal characters, and there is @ to 
between Molitre and his fature wife, 

“Le Voyage de Chambord, ou Ia Veille de ix premitre: 
tation du Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” a comedy in one act 
raudeville, by Desfontaines and Henri Dupin, was 
first time in public at the Théitre du Vaudeville on July th 
‘The incidents, which are purely imaginary, are sipposs 
place at a village inn in the neighbourhood of Chamibord. 

“A bas Molitre,” a comedy in one act, mile de emu 
Chavet, Merle, and Desesarts, was represented at the Thalued! 
Variétés on August 21, 1809. ‘This plece was fesedl Ghia 
It is not, however, without merit, notwithstanding the se 
zemarks on certain persons who flourished in the early 
century, which the authors themselves afterwards 
too acrimonious. 
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‘LOriginal de Pouresaugnac,” a comedy by Dumersan, re- 
died at the 'Théltre du Vaudeville on Febraary 22, 1816, is 
fed more or less upon some scenes of the “ Pourceaugnac,” the 
ade Teaginaire;" and Molite’s matrimonial squabbles with 
f& The author has introduced into the action La Chapelle, 
‘orét, M. Purgon, an original person named Sottignac, and, 
illy, the distinguished and unhappy couple. 
be same author—Dumersan—wrote, during the same year, two 
plays founded upon the great dramatist’s life, entitled respec- 
| © Molitre Jaloux" and “Molitre et tes Médecins," The 
a vaudeville, which is mentioned in the catalogue of the 
(dé des Auteurs Dramatiques,"was, according to some theatrical 
ians, represented at a minor provincial theatre; and the other, 
(edy, after being offered to several managers, was, for some uns 
nod reason, finally withdrawn and destroyed by the author. 
Ninon, Molitre, et Tartuffe,” a comedy in one act and verse, 
tari Simon, was represented at the Theiitre du Vaudeville on 
5, 1816, It is another dramatic version of the anecdote of 
‘Sst performance of that famous satire on the Cantwells of the 
{eenth century, and the assistance Molitre received from Ninon 
fos and her friends. 
ring the winter season of 1820-21, a successful comedy called 
Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle,” by Scribe and some other well- 
but now forgotten dramatists, was running at the Gymmnase 
(re. ‘The sol/aborafeurs wrote expressly for the anniversary of 
e's birth, in January, 1821, a sort of epilogue, and the characters 
‘ate Tricot, the comic personage of the piece, and a rather 
@ English nobleman. After a dialogue of some duration the 
(Changes and discloses the interior of a temple, at the end of 
lis sean the bust of Molitre placed on a pedestal. ‘Tricot, the 
th nobleman, and the other characters who took part in the 
ilevard Bonne-Nouvelle,” then come forward and crown the 
ofthe great dramatist with laurels, 
Molitre dans son Ménage,” a comedy in one act and in prose, 
hudet and Justin Gensoul, was represented at the Théitre 
jain 1822, It introduces Molitre at home surrounded by the 
Yars of his own family. 
(the next comedy, however, we find Molitre in his proper 
the theatre. The comedy, which is entitled “ Molitre au 
("is by the once well-known dramatists, Baillard and 
(es, and it was represented at !'Odéon in 1824. The argument 
follows, During Molitre's sojourn at Versailles, some of the 


— 








1833. Molitre quarrelled with his wife, and the 
is brought about by the intervention of their friends, 
and La Fontaine, forms the groundwork of the plot. 

“Racine cher Corneille, ou Ja Lecture de Pss 
in one act and in verse, by Brulebceuf-Letornan, perfor 
first time in public at the Théitre des Arts, of Rouen, on 
1825, is a pitce de circonstance of more than usual 
action is supposed to take place in the year 1670, ; 
residence of the two Corneilles, and Molitre is one of the | 
characters. The plot deals with the production of Faye 
was ordered by Louis XLV. to be written in eight days. 
Corneille comes to the rescue, and Molitre is satisfied. ‘The 
ness of Racine’s character, on the other hand, is depicted 
and direct terms which far exceed the strictness of truth 

4 Moliére,” a comedy in one act and in verse by Prangois 
was represented at the Thédtre Frangals in January 1838. 
particular period is supposed to take place on the eve cof thew 
versary of the great omnia ae Tes principal ase 

1 of a provincial theatre and his jeune premier, a 

some progracnie for the following evening, _This gives tie i 
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ddaction of a crowd of actors and actresses, who, with the soli- 
‘exception of a single individual who renders thanks to George 
din for having preserved him from a sof mariage, are by no means 
direts of Molitre and his works. ‘The censor of Harpagon is a 
tr, and that of Tartuffe a hypocrite. The portrait of Arsinod is 
Jeriticised by an ancient giddy actress, and the grande cguette of 
‘theatre is very indignant on hearing the comparisons between 
imine and herself The plece concludes with the coronation of 
fitre's bust. 

“Le Mariage de Molitre, ou le Manteau de Tartuffe,” a comedy 
bree acts, by F, Garnier, was published at Lyons in 1828, but 
tr represented on the stage. The greater part of the piece is 
ided on Goldoni’s play, but the author presented his fellow- 
femen all the defects of the celebrated Italian's work without a 
Je spocimen of its beauties. 

“Baron chez Molitre,” a comedy in one act and in prose, by 
Rogers, of Bruges, was performed for the first time in public at 
‘Dhéitre de Bruxelles on October 9, 1829. It is founded upon 
fitre's adopted son’s unhappy passion for his wife. 

Dumersn's “Mort de Molitre," performed at V'Odéon on 
igeary 20, 1830, is simply a collection of all the incidents of 
Wire's last moments related in Taschereau’s biography, which are 
fio means dexterously put together. ‘The most successful portion 
be work are some characteristic and graceful lyrics, 

‘The next piece, entitled “La Vie de Molitre,” by Dupeuty and 
(ee Arago, represented at the Théatre du Vaudevilic in January, 
§& if another curious attempt to interest spectators by a mere 
fal presentment of a few pages of history, Moliére having caught 
(Hifeetion of wishing to become an actor, runs away from the 
‘ntal roof, and joins a rambling company of comedians, He 
Weequently falls in love for the first time, His plans in that 
Getion, however, are frustrated by a scheming priest, who steals 
(fmistress and confines her in a convent. After this there are 
feral scenes which depict Molitre's quarrel with Montfleury, the 
heppy marriage with Armande Béjart, and the interdiction of the 
(performance of “Tartuile.” Some dramatic tinge is imparted 
the last scene, when Molibre expires, after a representation of the 
(ilde Imaginaire,” in the arms of a sister of charity, whom he 
jognises as the object of his first love. 

*LAnniversaire de fa Naissance de Molitre," an d fresos in one 
Pand vers, by Viollet d'Epagny, represented at the Théitre 
‘angais in January, 1852, contains nothing that entitles it to much 
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ceva socleoce De 2 Gaby of Ste, who said ber, am a 
ch= = was copomitiie to be poesecoad at Court witha 
secant These peo sriccs motives were: satBicdent | 
tm aerepe the bamd and beat of the Count ceted 
howerer, = see viewed is 2 favourable 

frends Modixre, tow, also confesses to ber the | 


rather the unhappiness, to pass ame soirée ea tte 
quarrel. Ninon now recognises that mamiage is a 
Pol is tormented with the recollections of the formeriorg 

Qeide. Brielly Ninon, who has been enki 2 

ce, and has made up her mind never to 









the can love... fant qu'elle le 
Fae eet 
is supposed 


entitled “Molitre chez Le Barbier la Péénas,” by 
wasannounced in several newspapers during the year 1839. 
writer, however, has been unable to gather any further 
2 concerning its probable representation or publication. 
Apprenti Tapissier,” a comedy in one act and prose, 
rf, by F. Vallet, represented at the Théitre du Gymnase 
16, 1840, is well planned and has no lack of 
‘The whole story is extremely entertaining, the characters 
ly drawn, and an air of romanec is skilfully thrown over 
ss of Molitre’s life, 
A de ix Naissance de Molitte,” three scenes in verse, 
et d’Epagny, was represented at I'Odéon in January 1841. 
work | already: mentioned by the same author, it is ex- 
ll and uninterestin; 
many entertaining incidents in Charles Desnoyer and 
bat’s comedy in four acts, “La Vie d’un Comédien,” 
VOdéon on December 25, 1841. It is one of the 
‘dramatic versions of Molitre's life from a biographical 






the next comedy takes place during the rehearsals 
ce of Molitre's "Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” 
im the month of October 1670. “Molitre & Cham- 
te Delportes, the comedy in question, is in four acts, 
dat !Odéon in January 1843, One of the most 
‘is the supper en déte-d-1éfe with Louis XIV, which 
dote related in Madame de Genlis’s memoirs. 
72 





poses to them de fewer fa comidie ; the one who d 
wit and plays the best will be entitled to act as sponso 
their respective parts : Harpagon, ‘Tastetfe, Don Ju 
Céimtse Harpagon is transformed into & model of | 













and ‘Tartuffe is the most open-minded and best of men. 
abont to nosainate the representative of Tartuffe as the | 
his child, when an officer of the King arrives from Ve 
brings a message announcing that the King will select | 
father of the child, and the godfather is himself, Lo 
pluribus impar! All the candidates withdraw from the 
hearing this, and with great enthusiasm ery = 4 Vive le 
Madame Georges Sand’s prologue in werse, “Le Ro 
written expressly for the opening of the Thélitre de la’ 
April 6, 1848, is a sort of imitation of * Lim, 

On the rising of the curtain, Molitre is discovered ir 
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sings, broken down with illness and sorrow, and hard at work on 
&w play for the Court theatricals, Without the good-natured La 
(ets pleasantries, life seems to him buta tiresome void. Afterhaving 
‘a long time endeavoured to soothe the offended vanity of certain 
brborn personages, and undergoing the severer mortification of 
ening to insulting remarks from his own colleagues, Molitre 
(ives successive messages from the Court announcing that “Ie roi 
Attendte, qu'il attend, quiil a attendu” ! ‘The poor great dramatist, 
Dis seated in a posture of profound thought, suddenly gives way to 
Hand faints away. A thick cloud passes over the stage, and 
Mafter a scene opens at the back, and discloses, as if ina vision, 
} goddess of poctry surrounded by /'schylus, Sophocles, and 
WWpides, symbolising the ancient world ; and Shakespeare, Vol- 
(and Beaumarchais symbolising the modern world. They cn- 
Gage him to proceed with his work. The thick clouds disappear 
@Molitre awakes. La Fortt then comes in, and says again that 
leroi attend”; but, this time, it is not "le roi d manteau fleur-de- 
§ 8 perruque en folio," who is impatient; it is “un roi plus 
(sant et plus formidable encore, le peuple de 1848 !” 

Lesquillon and Saint-Yves, the authors of a comedy “ Le Protégé 
{Molitre,® represented at !}Odéon in 1848, closely adhered to the 
ivonal story of how Racine came to Paris without moncy, but 
tha tragedy in his pocket, and introduced himself to Molitre, 
begreat comic dramatist, according to the story, advised young 
(cine to burn his tragedy and write a new one. This advice was 
Vowed, and Molitre advanced the young man the sum of one 
Indred louis. La Forét and two jealous poets, named respectively 
‘elere and Goreas, are also introduced in “Le Protégé,” and are 
Sufficient interest to create attention. 

Madame Georges Sand’s comedy, ‘ Molibre,” like Goldoni’s 
ous masterpiece, has. been translated into most European 
{Wuiges, and enjoys an extensive reputation among persons of 

. But, notwithstanding its undoubted literary ment, it only 

2 succes d'estime on the occasion of its production at the 

Whe ‘Theatre in 1853, and has Jong since disappeared from the 
Gtical répertoires, The first act opens in a picturesque 
Suntainous country, with pines and rocks. Molitre, the various 
tmbers of his company, and some other travellers are making a 
It; the horses are unharnessed and the cloth is laid on the grass. 
hile the assembled company of strolling players are making 
fy over their cakes and wines, an unknown traveller, finding 
® cloth groaning under champagne, burgundy, and pyramids of 


= 





the preceding action, In the last act Molitre has also 
with troubles in the shape of a strong attachment An 
his adopted som, Baron The erring parties have 
Posed; they vow reformation and ssolve to eg 
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(olitve, and he expires shortly after a representation of “ Le Malade 
@inaire," in the presence of his wife, family, and the various 
engaged in the action of the drama. 

stress has always been laid by biographers and dramatic 
wians on Molitre’s visit to Vienne (the Raman Vienna, and one 
‘ve earliest seats of Christianity in France) in 1651, and it is 
josed that it was at the old and still existing theatre that the 
budding playwright first introduced his earliest comedies. ‘This 
amstance has been made the subject of a charming little d propos 
‘onsard, who was also a native of Vienne, Ponsard revisited his 
ve town in the autumn of 1851, for the purpose of superintending 
Production of his poetical play, “Horace et Lydie," at the 
tre, the scene of Molitre’s early triumphs. During his sojourn 
the was asked by the manager to write a /erer de rideau in 
ur of his return, Ponsard, who was by no means the most 
dwriter in the world, was at first rather at loss for a subject. 
| manager suggested Molitre, and in cight days “Molitre & 
tne” was already written, rehearsed, successfully produced, and 
ited in all the provincial and Parisian newspapers, In the 
fing there is @ dialogue between Molitre and an early patron, 
Comte de Maugiron, who delivers a prophetic declaration of the 
€the then obscure young player would acquire as a dramatist, 
{plot reminds one of Molitre’s early farces, Monsieur Dimanche, 
‘ealthy cloth merchant, is desirous of marrying his daughter 
Pique to a young man named Clysterion, the son of an apothe: 
(of Vienne. Mile. Angélique, who is of a romantic turn, cor- 
Wydetests the young chemist, and has a sincere admiration for 
{sant Bellegarde, one of the most handsome men in the barracks. 
ing Molitre’s sojourn in the town the young lady frequently visits 
teatre, and being convinced of her father’s undue severity, calls 
4 Molitre, confides her troubles, and asks for his advice and pro- 
fon, Molitre soon perceives that the young lady's peace of mind 
‘only be restored by securing her happiness with the man she 
§ and through his good offices her little affair is successfully 
fged. ‘Happily, young Clysterion is not a very difficult customer 
lwith. His greatest ambition is to create some sensation as 
\bero of an adventurous /iaison with a lady of title, Molitre 
how leams the secret, and charges Duparc and Armande Béjart 
(the mission of imposing upon the simpleton. After some of the 
W difficulties, Dupare succeeds in obtaining an interview with 
(ution, and tells him that a beautiful baroncss is desperately in 
‘With him. Armande makes up as the baroness. At night the con- 


— 


















“Molitre en Mérage,” 3 comedy: , by Abel 
pqresued st the Gand Thcioe of Angoaian eet 
1855, is based upon a Mory of extreme 


volute of the “Théitre et Potsie d’Abel Jannet” : 
Moliére and bis father, Jean Poquetin, will be found in! t 
characters of La Jeanesse de Louis XIV," 2 comedy in fit 
and prose, by Alexandre Dumas, Tt was first performed 2! 
‘Vaudeville Theatre of Brussels, on January 20, 1856, ands 
duced to a Parisian audience, after its author's death, at TO 
March 14, 1874, with some Judiclous alterations and revisions! 
younger Dumas ‘The incidents are supposed to take 
Vincennes on September 25, 26, 1658, 
Le Songe de Molitre,” a comedy in one act, by H 
Minicr, was first performed at the ThéAtre Francais of Bordes 
May 21, 1857. ‘The title sufficiently suggests the character 
leading subject, : 
"Dhe next d propos, “Le Quinze Janvier," is from the pen of! 
now celebrated author M. Henri de Bornier, who made his 
Appearance before the public as a dramatist at the TE 
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hoary 15, 1860, The dramatis persona consist of an 
+a modern poet, and Molitre himself, who has revisited this 
‘n order to learn how his successors are behaving themselves in 
home. The lines spoken by the actress are neat and epi- 
atic. ‘The poet, on the other hand, is at first rather ill at ease 
presence of Moliére, who, however, soon cheers and 
inger rival. The entertainment subsequently concludes with 
§ Molitre many happy returns of the day. 

the same evening in January 1860, the management. of 
f produced a comedy entitled “La Féte de Molitre," by 
‘exis Martin. The author in this piece has resuscitated 
tedain of the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme." ‘This time, however, 
‘ot troubled with visions of nobility and gallantry, and has no 
to be introduced to persons of quality :— 

‘Mais it a tn wanie dtrange et singuliere 
Den’aimer quisn seul homme—un seul homme, Moliére. 

ontby old man is also the fortunate owner of two charming 
‘ers, whom he has renamed Henrietta and [sabelle, in honour 
* Femmes Savantes” and “1.Beole des Maris.” His servant 
(d the object of his oceasional wrath, now answers to the call of 
‘The privacy of this eccentric family is somewhat disturbed 
appearance of two budding young dramatists. Every possible 
ence is shown to them, but when both subsequently demand 
triage the fair daughters of the house, the father is very 
at. The young men, however, are determined to venture all 
8 possession of the old man’s darlings. To promote this 
they seck the assistance of Dorine. “ Mon maitre,” she says, 
Yeautre manic, Et de deux! Il veut entrer X l’Académic 
fise? Non, &1'Académie d’Auteuil.” ‘The authors, by a most 
tt coincidence, are personally acquainted with all the members 
f suburban Académie, and, under the pretext of inducing 
mn his adhesion awx sta/uty de Ja docte compagnie, 
fucceed in obtaining his much-coveted signature on two 
ge contracts, 
Molitre & Nantes," and propos hhisforigue in verse, and in one 
two scenes, by Marcel Briol, was represented at the Grand 
fe of Nantes in January 1863, It is founded on incidents 
(hing Molitre's visit to the town with his strolling players, and 
tre tnany pleasing passages in the piece 

comedy called “La Féte de Molitre,” by the then young 
£3 Adolphe Carcassonne, was performed for the first time in 
tat the Gymnase Theatre of Marseilles, on January 15, x86, 












 Maditre ox Paina” a comedy in one act by ME 
‘oteel at POSGom om Jauaary 25, 1866, relates 
Breet dramatic’, easly manhood It is Intended 


Ve SHS YO one of Molitres eater: comedicg 
m. 
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tincidents of Molitre’s life seem to have been so 
(ramatic purposes that M. Fournier, the author of 
litre,” was reduced to such sore straits as to make 
‘the contents of the great dramatist’s travelling bag, 
‘comedy is, “La Valise de Molitre," and it was 
(¢ Comédie Frangaise in January 1868. The subject 
manager of a company of strolling players has found 
thich Molitre lost on the way without noticing it, 
) proclaim himself as the author of the contents, 
‘ely for himself, the reaf author, accompanied by his 
ves on the scene, Molitre claims his own property, 
controversy between the slam and reat authors, the 
‘rrily all round, 

de Molltre,” a comedy in one act, by M. Paul 
ed to the Comédie Francaise and read before the 
on November 13, 1869, That august body, how- 
ly rejected the play, and the author published his 





te Saint-Joseph,” an d profes in one act and in verse, 
tivet, was first performed at the Alhambra Theatre 
emple) on January 17, 1871. It attracted little 
time, on account of the Franco-German war and 
‘ents. The work, however, was revived during the 
ty 1874 with better results. Since then the author 
ed Afothéose, and the work in its present shape has 
fith more than fifty performances in Paris alone, 

lon of M, Albert Glatigny’s prologue “Le Compli- 
at YOdéon on January 15, 1872, is now chiefly 
an historical point of view as being the first & propos 
tamatist introduced at a state-supported Parisian 
fall of the Second Empire. The work, however, is 
t and it has been reproduced at several French 
= 
Aubryet’s “Le Docteur Molitre," or “ Molitre 
hedy in one act and in verse, was represented at 
J, 1873. The greater part of the incidents seems 
jn Melesville’s “ Sullivan,” one of a long series of 
| by Théophile Gautier as the everlasting story of 
br Kean curing some foolish gitl of a passion for 
fexhibiting themselves in private life under the most 
ons": the only difference in the present case being 
actor, disguised as a doctor, undertakes the weary 
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(thing in common with the famous anecdote related by 
& The authors have contented themselves with showing 
at home, listening to the infatuations of a young man 
and, the son of a lawyer, who wants to become an actor 
marry @ pretty young actress, Marotte Beaupré The 
( however, subsequently quits the stage, and marries 
neier. Armand then, to the astonishment of Molitre, 
he idea of becoming an actor. La Forét, however, like 
3, seems to have been aware of the real facts of the case 
‘mmencement. 
recelved this carly education, narrow or liberal, at a free 
{the worthy schoolmaster, to whom he was “turned over” 
we have no accurate information, But M. d'Heevilly, in 
tiled “Le Magister,” represented at !}Odéon in January 
(ing some biographers who could have had no means of 
{ the truth, honours a certain Georges Pinel with that 
Molitre’s father, thinking the dramatic profession dis- 
(to his family, visits the worthy pedagogue, and induces 
‘nsel his former pupil on the pernicious life he is pursuing. 
tr Poquelin—that is to say, Molitre—also pays a visit to 
fiend, But it is not with the object of being converted ; 
(arceruit, He is in search of a congenial representative 
Bt, and Georges Pinel fulfils all the necessary conditions, 
lie the schoolmaster to accept an engagement, that is the 
Without farther parley, Molitre relates un adventure he 
(is companions close by the roadside inn at Auteuil, 
@ rowd of comedians rush in, and further excite Pinel’s 
Fith so bewitching an eulogy of the pleasures of /a vie de 
Withouta moment's deliberation he immediately accepts an 
Gr life. When old Poquelin comes in to learn the results of 
§ter’s negotiations, he finds two comedians instead of one. 
me evening in January 1877, two other Aoltivesgue 
‘Ere also given at the Parisian theatres, “ Le Barbier de 
‘© ML. Emile Blemont and Léon Valade, at the Comédie 
|_** Liktemelle Histoire," by M. Achille Eyrand, at the 
‘Etre Francais. The action of the first-mentioned takes 
SRSy shaving establishment of Gély, the doyen of the 
(rae, and there is some amusing gossip between 
> ther bristly customers. 

878 there was a question of producing at the 
ise, on the occasion of the anniversary of Molitre's 
© Sm one act, called “Le Mariage d'Aceste," by M. 
L 
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Charles Joliet, but 


management of 

called “Le Médecin de Molitre," by M. Roy 
is shown to us broken down with sorrow and il 
and waiting the return of his unfaithful wife, 

A comedy in one act, called “ Molitre et 
Frangois Fabie, a professor at the Lyoée at To 
atthe now defunct ‘Troisitme Théltre Fr 
work produced in Paris on the occasion of the 
birth in 1879, The mi 
YOdéon haying contented themselves with revivals of t Re 
matist’s own comedies, a young author, M. Benjamin. 
a comedy called “ Molitre en Voyage,” expressly for 
was rejected on account of its great length and almost 
of action. It was, however, subsequently published in a small 
with an essay on Molitre’s srouge ambulante, The action of M. 
little comedy takes place in Molitre’s specimen: fea ul 


‘on purpose to chastise the insolent actor and damaleeahe 
dared to introduce on the stage himself, his wife, and Louis” 
under the mask of General Thébain, Alem’ne, and Jupiter 
he soon finds out that Moliére, as a husband, is quite as much! 
pitied as himself. The Marquis departs in better humour than hee 

“Un Souper cher Molitre," a scene in verse, by M. Alt 
Nancy, membre résident and secrétaire-adjoint of the Sociésé Nese 
démique de I'Aube, will be found in the forty-third volume of = 
Society's Proceedings. It is simply another version of Louis Race 
anecdote of the supper at Aute 

A play called “ Dandin Vengé,” by the late M, Mare-Monuler, = 
brought out at Geneva in 1879.- The subject is suggested by 12= 
unhappy state of aflairs in Moliére’s household, but though the cham 
ters are those of his own circle of friends and enemies, their acho 
are due to the inventive powers of M. Marc-Monnier. 

‘The plot of M. d’Hervilly’s comedy, “Poquelin pire et i 
represented at l'Odéon in January 1880, is founded upon an imcwee 
which escaped the attention of all Molitre’s biographers. A few = 
ago M iscovered the bill of discharge, signed by Rohit 
the mathematician, who, being aware of the pecuniary disres @ 
Molitre’s father, resorted to a stratagem and saved the family 
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min. The mathematician, it seems, went to the old fafrssier and 
“@ked his permission to place the sum of 10,000 livres (about 
peseicce francs of our money) in his ‘business, which was accepted. 
__-M. Francois Coppée's dramatic sketch, “ 
aailles,"' was written expressly to celebrate the two hundredth 
‘of the foundation of the Théitre Frangais in October 
438%0. The particular period of this play is the incident which led 
“othe opening, and the principal characters introduced are Moliére, 
‘As Thorillitre, Brécourt, and Armande Béjart. 
‘The first performance of “ Molitre chez Lui,” 2 comedy in one 
+t, by M. E. Bondroit, a Belgian dramatist, took place at the Gyms 
‘Theatre of Litge on March 10, 1881. On the rising of the 
Curtain Molitre is discovered listening to the complaints of young 
oS who has come to the resolution to say good-bye "for ever.” 
i young man is desperately in love with the great dramatist’s 
(wife, and honours him too much to do him any injury. Armande, 
[ho werrer, turns the tables, and accuses the young man of attempting 
[ Seduce her. This, of course, leads to a row in the house, but, 
[Ove ing to the efforts of La Fontaine, Boileau, and the kind-hearted 
[Mecxidservant La Forét, a general reconciliation is soon arranged 
| trop moircir madame, 
Two days after the production of M. Bondroit’s comedy an 
‘S*tettainment, under the patronage of Victor Hugo, was given at the 
Pris Hotel Continental in aid of some charitable purpose, at which 
‘Somedy by M. Georges Berry, called “Louis XIV et Molitre,” was 
Peformed. The dramatic personages of this wark, which was not 
ery successful, were Louis XIV., Molitre, and “la Muse de 
ine.” 
The late Herr Carl Gutzkow seems to have been the only 
man dramatist who ever wrote an original play on Molitre, ‘The 
ak in question is a comedy in five acts, called “The Model of Tar- 
was first performed at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1881, 
wedy, if not exactly a masterpiece, may be summed up as a 
Si table contribution to the Mol#éresque drawatic literature, 
“* Les Papillotes,” a petite comédie d trois personages, by MM, 
Yalade and Jules Truffer, first brought out at l'Odéon, 
15, 1883, is a clever little dramatic trifle, Hauteroche, 
#0 old gentleman passionately fond of poetry, has composed a 
“Compliment” on the occasion of Molitre’s birthday. ‘The young 
Uivers of the piece, Hubert and Madeleine, accidentally destroy the 
manuscript, and the question therefore is how to replace it. | 


This work must got be confounded with Moliére's 




































*“Jmpromptu de Versailles," 
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folibre em Prison," and was performed at the Comédic 
‘The amthor in this comedy shows us Molitre at the 
nty-three in prison for a debt owing to the merchant who 
is theatre with candies, But Raguencau, the pastrycook 
who subsequently became a member of Molitre’s own 
ompany, has sworn to save his favourite poet, He offers 
clothes, and proceeds to take off his garments in the 
f the gaoler Mascarat, who has fallen asleep, when suddenly 
fon with a caution drops from his pocket 
fanagement of YOdéon also produced, on the same ev: 
1586, a comedy called “La Premitre du Misanthrope,” 
‘Adolphe Aderer and Armand Ephraim. ‘The subject is 
| Molitre is married, and his wife, who has just obtained 
(cess in the part of Céliméne, is much sought after by the 
fe Guiche and de Richclicu. Molitre is furious, and 
to separate from his wife. La Chapelle, however, tries to 
both husband and wife, and succeeds in persuading the 
‘blemen that the wife of the author of the “ Misanthrope " 
taking fun of them. Armande then comes back to het hus 
ioadores her more than ever. 
Emile Moreau's “ Protestation,” written expressly for the 
bnniversary performance at the Camédie Francaise in January 
pleasant few d'esprit. A comedian opens the proceedings 
‘Ran eulogy on Molitre in pompous Alexandrine verse. He 
however, interrupted by an apothecary, who protests in the 
{Bis corporation unjustly ridiculed by the great drama 
FE thee to an amusing dialogue between the two personages : 
Of M. Fleurant praises the virtues of the syringe and attributes 
$REE £0 the pessimism of the times. ‘The comedian, on the 
@, replies that Molitre will always have the privilege of 
Ople laugh, and charges his opponent with base ingratitude 
ABnising that it was the grand railleur's satirical wit which 
@ Bis profession and instrument. ‘The apothecary sub- 
Hrzowledges all this, falls upon his knees, and humbly 
{Fon before the bust of Molivre. 
hex Conti,” a comedy in one act, by M. Alfred Copin, 
ef “ak rOdéon on January 15, 1887. ‘The action takes 
' room at the Chitcau de Legrange, near Pézénas, 
WEF ince de Conti, governor of Languedoc, is the host, 
Soung nobleman named Ve Cordaillon, the lively 
& and Madeleine Béjart, are the most prominent 
Feetic point of view. 
= NO ig7t uv 
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one act and in verse, by 
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There are only two 


‘onand the mixture of the 





mm.” was written 
: performance at I'Odéoa 
a well-known actor, 
It will, therefore, sur- 
ing to M. Lambert, is but 
of “ Psyche” is con- 
terwoven into his comedy 
“ Misanthrope,” and the 
Comeille dedicated to 
a love. 

dramatist who has written 
was firs performed at the St 
17. 1891, with Mr. George 
are many effective incidents in 
one of the best founded upon an 
Sete from an Englishman is 
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(count of Mr, Frith's comedy brings the notes on “ Molitre 
ge" to a close. Noone can be more sensible than the 
titer of theit analytical incompleteness, but they will have 
their purpose if they serve to introduce a single. reader to 
{ plays founded on the various episodes of Molitre’s 
life, and the great dramatist who has given them immor- 
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Je the rainésll inffsenced by the character of the soll, 
of tills, the prevalence of particular winds, de. ? 

Docs rain Gall more in the night or the day, ta the 
the winter? 
How moch wow are we to reckon as equivalent to rin? 
What smount of rain do heavy dews represent ? 

What number of days should we expect to be wet ind 
month? 

Does st make any difference whether you use a lange or a ss 
funnel for eatehing the rain? 

Should this be near the ground, or any particular distance abt 


I will give first the results obtained from keeping = recon! ot 
rainfall in Sevenoaks for the ten years ending le 
Results are, after all, of more interest to the general 3 
statistical records. ‘pable 

‘These results T put in such a form as to eg aoe 
off and stuck on any chart for the month we Soeal | 
h af. At least, this has been my glan, and it is of some’ 
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‘The following chart will perhaps show clearly the average monthly 


‘Mall, together with the maximum and minimum; 
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‘There are some points to be first noticed with regard to this, or 
BY other record, for it would he a fallacy to suppose that places 
#f near one another are necessarily visited by the same 


—— 


proximity ; fen Saance in xt 
the top of our range of hills, but with 
inches, ‘Then a mile from this, N.N.W. 
at Clare Bank, 27 inches ; two 
26 inches ; whereas at 
north of Clare Bank, and on the north face 
rainfall was 31 inches, and all these pilaces y 
little over two miles. 

2 ‘That the rainfall in the particular ten 






Jan. 
Feb, «149 
Man, 5 83 53 
By which it will be seen that in the months of J 
June, July, and August, the differences were r 
to whether we take the average for ten or twenty. 
3. From these tables it will be scen that as: 

hood of Sevenoaks, which lies twenty-three 

and stands on a range of hills running east ani 
tion varying from 300 to 800 feet, that the 
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lity for the last ten years appear to be October, November, July, 
December. Inthe “British Rainfall,” by Mr. Symons, for the 
‘rq, he bas given 2 very interesting account of the average 
thly rainfall for forty-six years at eleven different stations and 
‘these it appears that April is the driest month, while October 
Tanuary are the wettest. 
= That the greatest monthly rainfall occurring in this locality for 
‘ast ten years was in October 1891. 
+ That the smallest monthly rainfall was in February 1891, when 
(in fell ; but last year, 1893, we have to record the longest perlod 
‘ought, March to June inclusive, and again in August, and this 
rs not to have been equalled since the year 1844. 
+ That the greatest rainfall on any one day during this period 
263 inches on June 20, 1392. 
tow I want to call attention especially to the difference between 
ind night rain as one of importance, and one that has not been 
tally attended to. 
athe years 1884 to 1893 inclusive, the proportion of rainfall 
fing in the night to that occurring in the day at this station was 
2, by which it is evident that a much larger amount falls in 
than in the daytime, 
will be most convenient if we arrange the night and day min- 
the different months in the form of percentages, rather than 
— 
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‘show still more clearly by the following chart of pro- 
andi night rain for each month (in percentages) : 
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It is possible that the Large amount 0 
in Apri summer months may be 


there is no doubt that they add 
— rou after all, the amount is not large 
tion of night and day rain that we haye been. 
and health seckers in the country need not be. r 
appear to be wise to carry an umbrella, 

What are the chances of having fine days or fi 
month? If we have kept our record of day and 
question can be easily answered. ; 
Here is the result of ten years, giving the Averages We | 
ie, days with some rain, and nights with some rain : 















7 |. 
Januar - au al - . . 

Erect = 6 9 August 5, 
March 7 10 Seprember, 7 
‘April . . 7 3 October . . uu 
May 8 8 | November. , 0 
Jone 5 8 December. , 6 


By this it will be seen that the wet nights exceed 
except in the month of 


July ; that the largest number of 
will be found in October and November, and bers) 
of wet nights will be found in October, November, Decemb 
January, 


Ahough last year, x895, was particularly Ory and the all 
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inches below the average, the previous yeas, 1892, on the 





|, showed an excess to about the same amount, 
tral of the questions which I have started with have already 
‘swered by the authorities,’ but doubtless most observers will 
‘themselves answers to the questions that most interest them. 
{ Sevenonks, we have more rain on the north side of the 
fhills than they have on the south, or even on the top. 
ty instance again what I have already given in support of this 
nt. Riverhill shows an average of about 264 inches, and this 
south face of our range of hills, but near the top. If we go 
WNW. of this, to Clare Bank, which is situated on the top of 
ge, we find the average rainfall is about 28 inches. Now go 
ind a half due north of this, to Purleigh, which is on the north 
if the range, and we find the average rainfall is much higher, 
hes. The character of the soil in cach case is about the same, 
5, sandstony formation, which allows the rain to soak in or run 
\pidly that we never complain of jts long remaining wet and 
ind pedestrians, and those who use carriages and cycles, 
find a good hard road. It may be, and is, very hilly, but the 
fe never a mass of mud or of dust. 
valleys on the north side are wetter than those on the south. 
heaviest dews have recorded two-hundredths of an inch 
our rain-gauge, but the average heavy dew is ‘or. 
Ww has been frequently rather difficult to estimate, for it may 
¥ light and pack very loosely, when twelve inches of snow 
fesent one inch of rain ; or it may fall very moist and pack 
bse, when not more than seven or eight inches would be 
{to equal an inch of rain. Moreover, snow seems to evapo- 
y readily, so that three or four inches are soon reduced to 
fothing. It is difficult to collect it in the rain-gauge, for when 
td up two or three inches deep it will, out of a sort of con- 
blow off the wrong way. 
size of the funnel used by the majority of observers is five 
iim diameter, but, after all, it is possible to estimate the 
‘of rain required to constitute an inch fall, or any proportion 
Jatever be the size of the funnel used, ‘This is only an in- 
{ mathematical problem, easy to any observer to solve for 
| Dhe height of the funnel abaye the ground should not be 
fone foot, otherwise the dews may be very heavy and rather 
e's calculations. 
frapememts for the Syitematic Obseroution anct Kecord of the Rainfall of the 
wes, byG. } ‘Symons, F.R.S.; also British Ruinfaid, published annually. 


_ 


that falls on its own area. 

‘What ¥ mean is this, that rain falling: 
must measure much more proportionately than if it | 

‘And yet upon further thought it fs evident that 
be ted fo imect the ruin perpeidiclsty 1p geet 
corresponding area of the earth’s surface. A rain-gauge must b 
its surface parallel with the surface of the earth, in order to « 
the amount of rain which would have fallen upon an equal arex a 
the ground. The earth is not tilted to meet the rain p 
dicularly, 50 why should we tilt the rain-gauge? Moreover, here 
a wise provision of Nature in the slanting direction in which rain! 
Instead of coming down very heavily it falls more softly, and 
a much larger area. For if a cloud a mile long emptied its cont 
perpendicularly, it would only wet a mile's length of the surface 
the earth, but if it falls obliquely at an angle of 45°, it would ext 
over about a mile and a half of the surface of the earth. So that 
a much larger surface receives rain from the clouds, 

Rain really falls usually at about an angle of 40°, but, of course, 
this varies according to the wind. 

Another point that is worth any one’s while to think over, and” 
that leaves much to be cleared up, is, what can be accepted a5 
special local intimations of rain to come? What does the shepherd 
look upon as the surest forecast of min? Shepherds are keea 
observers, and so sometimes are washerwomen, when the clothes 
won't dry ; grocers’ assistants, with the sugar and salt damping; 
gardeners, and those who suffer from their corns ; housemaids whea 
their fires won't light ; bootblacks, when they cant get a polish ; to 
say nothing of the ordinary observers, who study their storm-plasses 
their barometers, the clouds, and how the frogs disport themselves t= 
the pools, and the donkeys raise their voices, or the pigs ttn &p 
the straw, ‘Ore solutos immundi meminere sues jactare maniplos™ 


Indeed, it is probable that all animals, ants, bees, birds, cattle, 


Ningil, Georgica, ie 3996 
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the like, have their own special way of showing the coming 
ier. But are we clever enough to read their language? 

he study of the rainfall, I think, will help us, and in any case 
subject full of interest to those who care to watch the ways of 
around them. 


W, W. WAGSTAFFE, 


conser and pedantic amd super-refined modes off 
at the Englisch coon befor Laty's time; heen 
sperm, cought the spist of his age, became its 
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ts with a solemn periphrasis his uf saves from the rich-born.” 
age suggests the cause of Shakespeare’s supposed love of 
f putting them into the mouths of all classes, from the 
he clown ; he was but imitating the phraseology of the time. 
description can convey a just idea of Lyly’s strange diction, 
‘a few specimens, and will begin with an extract from one 
‘a's letters to Philautus : 


‘ng debate with myself, Philantus, whether it might stand with mine 
fend thee am answer, for comparing my place with thy perion, we 
( Doldness more than either manners in thee would permit, or I with 
ld suffer, Yet at ye last, casting with myself, yat the beat of thy 
clean be eased with ye coldness of my fetter, 1 thought it good to 
inconvenience, yor I might prevent a mischief, choosing rather to cut 
‘Mt by rigour, than to give thee any jot of hope by silence, Green ores 
‘emed roughly, least they fester; tetters to be drawn in the be, ning, 
read; ringworms to be anointed when they first appear, least they 

old body, and the assaults of love to be beaten back at fint siege, 
hdermine at ye second. Fire is to be quenched in ye spark, weeds 
‘ted in ye bud, follies in ye blowom. Thinking this morning to try 
TL perciived thy fraud, inaamuch as the kernel yat should have cooled 
(with moistness, hath kindled it into cholic, making a flaming fire 
ind but hot embers, converting, like the spider, a sweet flawer into a 
4, de. 


lect of this epistle upon the rejected lover is thus 


tntlewomen, Philautus resembleth the viper, who being stricken with 
4 ax he were dead, but atricken the second time, recovereth ix 
ering bis answer at che first in ye maique, he was alsiost amazed, 
‘pin denied, he Ir animated, prowming thus much upon ye good dis- 
{ kindness of women, that the higher they sit the lower they look, 
fee they seein at the first Co loathe, the more they love at the last. 
ment sx Tam not altogether to allow, vo can £ not in some respects 


it extract from Philautus's reply to Camilla will suffice to 
these illustrations = 


fe he, Camills, that will leave the roxe because it pricked my finger, 
be gold that lieth in the hot fire, for that E burned my hand, or refuse 
hhentnat for that it is covered with sharp husks. ‘The mind of a 
# Is nelther to be daunted with despite nor affrighted with danger. 
badstone, what wind scever blow, turneth always fo the north, or ax 
Qusdimtus, which way soever you turn it, is always constant, so the 
flastas is evermore applied to the love of Camilla, neither to be 
Yh any wind, or rolled with any force. But to the letter. Thou 
green wounds are to be dressed roughly least they fester ; certainly 
‘like a good chirurgian, but dealest like one unskilful, for making a 
{, tho puttest ina small tent, cutting the flesh that is sound, before 
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‘aster, who vain of his Latin and learning, despises the 
ing **too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it 
T abhor such fanatical fantasms, such 
sd point-devise companions; such rackers of orthography, 
dout,’ fine, when he should say doubt ; ‘det,’ when he 
ounce debt—d, ¢, b,t: he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, 
bour evartwr nebour, &c." This passage is curious, as 
tise of our modern pronunciation. 
as Brisk, in Jonson's “ Every Man out of his Humour,” 
toted asa satire upon the euphuists ; but, if it be so, the 
as far from the original as that of Shakespeare. Brisk is 
s'a"fresh Frenchified courtier,” which again points to a 
‘ee. Carlo calls him a “nimble-spirited catsos"—an 
sssion of contempt—who “dance and do tricks in their 
‘om fire to. water, from water to air, from air to earth, as 
ues did but ¢’en lick the four elements over, and away.” 
iwever, little or ao attempt to realise these peculiarities 
fue assigned to this character. That both Shakespeare 
( could have brought their satire close to the original 
ubted ; why, then, did they purposely shoot wide of the 
& curious fact that we do not remember to have seen 
that none of the dramatists have attempted a picture of 
tists ; surely crabbed old Ben would have delighted 
lect. Was euphuism too much affected by the Queen 
tobe openly attacked? The reticence of the poets 
plained. 
ene produced two imitations of “ Euphues,” in his 
Menaphon : Camilla’s Alarm to Slumbering Euphues 
ilixsedra ;" and in “Euphues, his Censure to 
i). In the former, our author's style is imitated 
lity; but the story hax nothing to do with the 
y of Lyly’s characters. The latter is simply a 
duties of a soldier, and has for its second title 
Philosophical Combat between Heetor and 
“ Rosalynde,” from which Shakespeare took the 
ike It,” is further entitled “ Euphues’ Golden 
his death in his cell at Silixsedra.” But after 
we no more of the supposed author, who plays 
ic. That writers of such repute as Greene 
urt public favour by such devices, proves 
estimation in which Lyly’s romance was held, 
itators of its style was Dr, Donne, in whose 
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f class of dramatic writers, such as George Gascoigne, and 
{ who translated or adapted classical plays for the enter- 
Wt the Universities and Inns of Court; indeed, the six 
eprinted by Blount in 1632 are styled “Court Comedies,” 
Il originally represented before the Queen by the children 


on certain festivals—as New Year's Night, Twelfth Night, 
|. All are written in prose, the plots and subjects being 
(Terence, Ovid, Pliny, &e. ‘The language is for the most 
itand carefully finished, and is notable for a delicacy little 
ltic of those free-speaking times ; any one of these plays 
be read aloud in a mixed company with scarcely an 
But while devoid of the licentious freedom of con- 
works they are equally barren of the fire, the poetry, the 
tnius which condone that offence. Any productions more 
'¢ pedantic, more wearisomely uninteresting it would be 
‘discover ; scenes intended by the author to be witty and 
(are stuffed with dull conceits and distorted words, while 
Qs parts wre destitute both of romance and passion. 
tto take an example from his first play, “ Alexander and 
"Sis loved by Alexander, but has fallen in love with 
ho has been employed by the potentate to paint her 
is a soliloquy in which her passion is revealed : 

it is hand to judge whether thy choice be more unwise, oF thy 
fe. Dost thou profer—bat stay, utter not that in words, which 
ears to glow with thy thoughis.—Tush, better thy tongue wag 
jivesk. Math a painter crept farther into thy mind than a prince? 
sander? fond wench ! The baseness of thy mind bewrays the 
birth, Bat, alas ! affection is a fire which kindleth ax well in the 

the oak, and catcheth hold where it first lighteth, nor whe 
Larles shat mount aloft in the air, build their neste below in the 
that east their eyes upon kings, may place their hearts upon 
will Become thy fingers better than a late, anil a distall is 
‘than s sceptre, Ante live eafely till they have gotten wings ; 
blown up, till it hath gotten on bigh top, The mean estate is 

as it contiqueth without prid 


























ny for a love-sick damsel! And yet in this same 
following exquisite song of Apelles : 


Cammpaspe play 
At cards for lelsses, Cupid paid 5 
He siakes hia quiver, bow and arrows, 
fis mother’s doves ancl tearm of sparrows ; 
Loses them too ; then down he throwy 
‘coral of his tife, the rove 
ving on." eheek (but sone koows how), 


——, 
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‘whe subject of some waggery. It was said that since laurels 
oned honourable, King James waived the crown to wear 
| And alsothat poets, being always poor, bays were rather 
ms of wit than af wealth ; accordingly, no sooner did King 
fin to wear laurels, than he fell two shillings in the pound 
walmation (the sovereigns being twenty-two and the new 
ity shillings in value). 
troubled times of Charles I. the Mints were numerous, 

[known to have been struck at fifteen places at least, besides 
In this reign, Nicholas Briot, a famous French engraver, 
wentor, or rather improver of new Mint machinery, worked 
principle of his machine was to convey the impression of 
‘to the blank discs by squeezing them between segments of 
inwhich the device was engraved. By his means, Le Blanc 
{1 of his countryman, “the English made the finest money 
1d” This, of course, must be taken arm grano salis, though 
shey is generally acknowledged to be above the average. 
(3 the Tower was seized and held by the Parliamentary 
| money was coined there with the King's name and titles. 
the execution of Charles I, in 1649, the coins bore a new 
‘Dn the obverse was a shield with the St George's Cross 
‘Taurel and a palm-branch and a circumscription, “ The 
fealth of England.” On the reverse were two shields, one 
St George's Cross for England, and the other a harp for 
he inscription being “God with us.” ‘These legends, the 
averred, were exactly typical of the true state of affairs, 
the Commonwealth were plainly on opposite sides, and out 
‘wn mouths the Roundheads were judged. The double 
the reverse afforded infinite merriment, and was caustically 
The Breeches for the Rump.” Fuller insinuatingly said: 
iereafter, when the question is asked of our coiners, Whose 
Tauperseription is this? it will be returned, The Czesars of 
{As late as 2751 the device on these coins was ridiculed. 
(guespoken at Bury School, and recorded in the Gentleman's 
for that year, page 537, these lines occur: 

‘A silver pair of breeches neatly wrought, 

‘Such ax you see upon an old vump groat, 

Which emblem our good grancsires chose, to boast 

“To all the world the tail was uppermost. 


{Same year, 1649, Peter Blondeaw, a Frenchman, made 
W the Council of the Mint to coin inoney after a method 
‘by wbich the rim or edge might be marked or inscribed, 
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‘engine (coining-press), worked sometimes by three men, 
by four, The manner of stamping gold and halfpence 

ly she same, only a listle more care ig necessary in one than 

| other, in order to prevent waste, The engine works by a 
(the screw), like thar of a printing press, to the point of 


is placed the reverse (dic) ; between 
ithe piece of metal, already cur round to the size, and if gold, 
weighed, is placed, and by once pulling down the spindle 
Jerk (it) is completely stamped. It is amazing to see how 
ly the coiner performs this ; for as fast as the men that 
engine turn the spindle, so fast does he supply it with 
| putting in the unstamped piece with his forefinger and 
and twitching out the stamped with his middle finger. The 
gold thus stamped are afterwards milled round the edges ; 
‘aner of performing this is a secret never shewn to anybod; 
few years later, 1816, more commodious buildings were 
‘on Little Tower Hill, to which His Majesty's Office of Mint 
‘oved, and where it remains to this day. 
brief sketch may be concluded by’ a slight reference to the 
fobbery from the Tower Mint in 1798, On the morning of 
‘Ser 20, James Turnbull, one Dalton, and two other men were 
Lin the press-room swinging the fly of the serew-press, while 
eh, one of the moneyer's apprentices, fed the press with gold 
Wieces, which were struck into guineas. At nine o'clock 
(eh sent the men to their breakfast. They all four went out ; 
jnbull and Dalton returned almost directly. And while the 
Hd the door, Turnbull drew a pistol and advanced upon Mr. 
demanding the key of the chest where the newly-coined 
were kept. Finch, paralysed with fear and surprise, yielded 
‘An old gentleman who was in the room expostulated ; but 
$e forced into a sort of passage or large cupboard and locked 
bull then helped himself to the guincas, and managed to get 
fo less than 2,308 For nine days he effectually concealed 
{i the neighbourhood, and then, while endeavouring to 
lo France, was apprehended. He was tried, convicted, and 
fdito death. In his defence he cleared Dalton from any 
omplicity in the crime. While awaiting execution in 
§ he made several abortive attempts to escape, though he 
(Sit confident of success, as the following lines of hiswitness : 






































Tu the morning when you rise, 
You wil be scruek with great surprise, 
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‘Wien you find the Cells axe beoke 
Azd che Primes all doped. 


‘We uader scanence here did ley, 

‘Dec we foumd menus to eet away 5 
Acai wor poor mem thats im this place 
I spe wih God you! make your peace. 


Be evercealy made a fol confexion of his crime, and in dot 
course was executed a2 the Old Bailey. 
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LED PERSONIFICA TIONS 
IN LITERATURE. 


(LES LAMB has an interesting passage concerning the 
Senatural beings that occur in the plays of Shakespeare, 
‘Ut they gain our attention, or even our sympathy, because 
Sver kept true, in a sense, to our own human nature, 
Yond the scope of Nature,” says Lamb, “if he summon 
tistences, he subjugates them to the law of her consis- 


teches in Macbeth are the instances he is specially alluding 
‘& remark might well be extended to countless other cases 
st literature in which some dimly seen, or even unseen, 
is wonderfully made real to the reader, whether through 
That are heard not at first hand but through the report of 
Characters, or through some other imperfect manifestation : 
Mich we are conscious of some great personal presence, but 
Sern the lineaments or the stature. And the point I wish 
‘tt is the marvellous way in which many such half-revealed 
human, greater than human, are rendered not only real, 
(of our regard. We revere them ; we even love them. 
‘© comes the extreme effectiveness of the lines in Macbeth 
(mediately after the murder has been committed, “ Me~ 
heard a voice cry, Sleep no more “unless from the 
hey distinctly suggest not merely a vague personification, 
Fetribution or the like, as their utterer, but a character? 
rocusm of those nine lines there is a genuine ebaracter 
Which in point of distinctness, such is Shakespeare's art, 
ts own and leave its impression on the mind in spite of its 
Dry appearance from, and so rapid retirement into, the 
(eld. ‘There is intense individuality in the manner of its 
fhent of the crime—we must use the neuter pronoun “its,” 
Ue of “he” or “she” would at once seem to dissipate the 
Whe poet has chosen to shed around the unknown intere 
Commins. x0, 1991 x 
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Prayer, 
over the river Wi" 
7 in. memory of bi 
character in the story, wb 
‘of the poem, is that of © 
te nce, the river Wharf. 

alvurd if L say that Wharf is one of my favou 
Wordaworth ? He is but ariver, nota man, and he ac 
Jaying a mother's only son, Yet I believe e 
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eau tered vet Tb 
oy SINT vals Het ith a intended us to love him. Never wa! 
Qos anette by & post with a heart and a soul of 


nius revered as holy, nor Vire 
1 Spenser's sweet Thames, nor e% 
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) hard fate ; yet, when he must needs 

those who risk a conflict with the laws of 

have us think that the grave avenger is 

and takes the victim fa Ads arms, 

# dread power in the service of mercy, if the 

for it is suggested that if the bereaved mother 
ding a voluntary death, — 
‘might heal her sorrow, 


seek such comfort, and therefore, when she 

urce of consolation, Wharf looks wistfully 

who is supreme over her and himself, and, 
ve 





presence, and of the terrors it fnmils into 
love it even the more for the very cloak o 
innate kindness has to force a way? J 

It is of kindred nature with another, 
within our ken by a single instantaneous fla: 
more startling vision than any yet named. 
when CEdipus has departed to his mysterious, 
to his translation from this world to the next, 
the spectators a description of the scene, The 
ceded his attendants, and was wandering forwi 
place whither he felt impelled to go in soarch of 
dants had passed, and bad turned away their faces, 
what might not lawfully be seen should meet their 
they heard a voice calling to CEdipus, and rebul 
it was the voice of one whom they could not or 

“Gidipus !” it cried, “dost thou hear me? (Edipus, 

delay to set forth? Surely long ae on thy part 
tarrying.” ‘The call was obeyed ; and forthwith, in 
inessenger knew not, CEdipus ceased to live, 

Nothing more is revealed as to the unknown 
to appreciate this reticence on the part of So 
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LOVE TOKENS. 


“PAKE these to wear for me,” 
Love's phantom smiling said 
To maid all fancy-free, 
And offered roses red. 


She took the glowing sign, 

Nor recked the hidden thern, 
Till by each treacherous spine 

Her hands were pierced and torn. 





Yet on her heart she laid, 
Nathless, one blossom red ; 

1 marked it droop and fade, 
Though with a heart's blood fed, 


Death brought a leaf of yew, 

When Love's fleet bloom was dead. 
“The love I give is true," 

In gentle tones he said. 


“This leaf upon thy heart 
Will heal its wound of pals, 
Till with a grief or smart 
It ne'er shal! ache again,"* 





Without a thought of guile, 
Death's love is strong and deep : 
So with a wistful smile 
‘The maiden fell asleep, 
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Posirio or OUR ARMY. 


CCUSTOMED to a series of little wars against savage and half- 

ae armed races, in which victory, with the exercise of common 
ence, is assured, we have learned in England to look upon 
feelves as a military powcr. How far we are justified in so 
imating ourselves is not easily decided. Since we bore the chief 
int of Waterloo we have once stood face to face with the troops of a 
(opean power. Irefer, of courte, to the time when the best and 
West soldiers England has produced were sacrificed for a dream 
the Crimea. Very far, indeed, were we in those days from facing 
forld in arms. We were far away from home, that is true, though 
e-fourths of the world’s shipping was at our disposal to carry 
(Pps or munitions of war, and we fought in its vulnerable heel the 
fossus of the North, It was not wholly nor even chiefly our own 
fture, We had a French army by our side, largely outnumbering 
Fown ; we had to draw upon an almost unlimited supply of Turks, 
fome respects the best soldiers in the world ; and we were still 
ther supported by a respectable contingent of Italians. Granting 
the Russians the possession of a first-class fortress and other 
fantages, we cannot regard the fight as unequal. What was the 
Blt for ourselves? I am not secking to go over again the 
Rorical aspects of the struggle. The Black Sea fleet of Russia 
had to be reconstructed, and her great southern fortress to be 
‘Suit. Batteries more formidable than those previously existing 
Eiining the enast or guarding the harbour ; the dry docks have 
(Gn re-made, and city and fortress have risen in Pheonix fashion 
fan their ashes. Forty per cent. of the English soldiers who, in the 
iter of 1854, looked upon the capture of Sebastopol as a matter of 
‘Rey weeks, ora few days even, lic buried in the Crimea or in the 
femtery.at Scutari. “ Destroyed by unnecessary privation, exposure, 
Seue, and undue exertions, our comrades never gave in.” So writes 
feofthe bravest, most resolute, and most capable of their number, 

fortunate enough to survive incessant peril and hardship, is wow 
etecipient of high honours, 
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logress of the siege. "The sergeant pulled his body 
t ceremony, intending 10 bury it in camp, when he 
of his officer was not extinet."” (Sir Evelyn Wood in 
tly.) He is now reaching the years at which active 
‘field becomes dangerous to health, even with the most 
fe we, then, any guarantee that in case of another war, 
0 forfend, our soldiers will be better led ? We have 
| dashing officers in plenty, and the harrowing exploit 
might, so far as regards the mettle of our troops, men 
be repeated if the chance came, Do not, however, 
of red tape prevail now as heretofore, and would not 
tank prevail as hitherto in the bestowal of command? 
Aamley, quoted by Sir Evelyn Wood, says: "We soon 
tir customary condition of military inefficiency. During 
¥ years (after the fall of Sebastopol) nearly all that re- 
€ result of the experiences we gained in the war were 
excellent system of our military hospital, the great 
hose established at Netley, the framework of the Land 
orps, which still survives in the Army Seryice Corps, and 
tmp.” Sir Evelyn speaks of these views as pessimistic, 
pains to contradict them. 


ks ov Encuisie Commanpres 1x Tae Crimea, 


intend to divell at any length on previous shortcomings, 
‘ll extract from Dr. Russell's latest book a few instances 
of knowledge and intelligence displayed. The inaction 
Je of the Alma, inexplicable on any ground except com- 
ftment on the part of our commanders, was responsible 
siege. Here is one passage concerning the assault that 
ce flush even now: * A ficld officer of the 55th, with his 
@ against his side, from which a red stream coursed 
fingers, gasped out: ‘Mr. Russell | Mr, Russell! tell 
fe we've been massacred! No supports !’” Shortly 
Dr. Russell's own words, “we were within measurable 
4 calamity.” This was averted, and the Russians fell 
tat unpursued. ‘Then spoke one of the best cavalry 
he English army, whose rage after the Alma was at 
“To think that there were one thousand British cavalry 
ta beaten army retreating—guns, standards, colours and 
fetched horde of Cossacks and cowards who had never 
W teady to turn back at the first trumpet—within a ten 
lop of them—is enough to drive one mad! It is too 
too infamous, They ought all of them to be ——\" 
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‘wo a whole series of “books about books" has seen the 
fom them a man may Jearn about everything that is known 
hg the outside and the inside of books, and it is partly his 
he does not become a practical type-setter or binder. 
Jous, not to say “ stodgy," is the information that is supplied | 
tone or two writers who have produced a somewhat lighter 
¢omposition. Mr. Lang has talked with flippancy, not to say 

concerning Elzevirs—short ones, of course—and, 
(tin Dobson has shown ws that a book is not, like a fan to an 
Tady, mere luggage. ‘These writers are, however, exceptions, 
¥ even deal only with books so proper and edifying that one 
bid a naughty book had never been printed in this country. 
fanage things differently in France, The most erudite and 
| bibliographers admit books that would make an English 
(pher’s hair cuzl, and more than one writer of high rank, like 
faye Brunet o his associate M. Octave Delpierre, so long in 
st, has made and strengthened a reputation by his analysis 
{riptions of books which in England are classed in booksellers’ 
(8 as faceti@, but find no other mention. 


M. Uzawxe’s Tarrs ror Bintiormtns, 


Englishman myself, I am not speaking approvingly of French 
}roeeodings, or urging upon the country of Shakespeare, 
fe, Steme, and Smollett any extended indulgence or augmented 
of view. I hold, however, to my comparison between 
| and French books conceming books. Few bibliographers 
fer known than is M. Octaye Uzanne, long the capable and 
{tious editor of " Le Livre” and other works of authority, and 
Minne author of the “ Physiognomy of the Quais of Paris" and 
bof other works equally dear to the bibliophite for their merits 
le 85 for beauty of illustration, In association with M. 
& the brilliant designer and illustrator, M. Uzanne has now 
A teries of “Contes pour les Bibliophiles,” fantastic stories 
QHPg inaginary books, libraries, auction sales, purchasers, col- 
Bnd the like. First among these comes a delicious love-story 
| Mlie, Sylvie de Ligncul of Les Islettes sous Beauval, and 
[udhay of the Bourgogne-Cavaleric, the whole extracted in 
iM 4 volume of the well-known “Almanach des Muses” 
Following this comes a truly tragic narrative called 
Sigismond,” in which a wretched woman, soured by 
[Betts to work expressly to ruin a bequest of books of the 
| Priceless description. Forbidden to sell them, she 
(Shq to all possible ravage of weather and vermin, Mice 
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BUTTERCUPS. 


By E. Harcnerr-Jacxsox. 


Of the riverside wharves stands a weather-beaten hut, 
since abandoned by its rightful owners as unfit for 
Like many another survival of the pastit seems loth to quit 

je big rusty nails cling to the timbers tenaciously, whilst 
‘turn, though they shiver and groan in autumn’s blast, 

K ominously in the dry summer wind, yet stick to their post 
lity worthy of imitation in human circles. Perhaps the 
house had something to do with the tenacity of purpose 

ed by the shock-headed child who called this miscrable shanty 


riverside police knew that child well. All the wharfingers, 
em, and even the waterside characters who picked up a 
shore, had a sort of quaint respect for the small atom of 
‘whom, by some trick of fancy, every onc called “ Buttercups.” 
d have been difficult, so faz as outward appearance went, 
Whether Buttercups was a boy or agirl. A shock head 
Tair, which tumbled in all directions, and which its owner 
19 throw out of the eyes by a toss of the head similar to that of 
lt, Was neither long cnough to claim femininity, nor short 
@ masculine superiority. ‘The eyes that looked at 
mph this tangle were a few shades darker, and bright and 
fortet’s, to. whose quick movements those of Buttercups 
Fesemblance. Small of stature, lithe of limb, and keen 
pa was as much at home in the river as on theshore, 
ne had he fearlessly swum to the rescue of a drowning 
[a rope in his mouth to be made fast to the landing stage, 

x ‘NO. 1972 








‘everything that Buttercups had to give. 
‘The first day I saw Buttercups he was sitting 
doorstep, with something wet and fluffy on his 
“What is the matter?" I queried. 
‘The child—he was about ten—looked up + 
“Jim hey drownded the kit wot I sold his father last » 
he wur a slap down beauty.” 
“Ts that the kitten ?” I asked 
“Yes, sir," and he actually cuddled that futty wet | b 
warmest affection. 4 
“Poor little thing, but perhaps it is better dead than alive if! 
a bad master,” 
“Ay, he wur aright down bad un wur Jim; but Tye i'n un f 
black eyes, wot'll teach un to let my cats bide form future.” 
This was said with such honest vigour that T found mysel 
ing in sympathy with the eat’s champion. 
“ And where do you live, my boy ?” 
There,” he answered laconically, jerking his thumb over & 
shoulder. 
“What, in that horrid shed?” 
“"Lis my home." 
“And your parents?” 

n't got none. Leastways, mother died when 1 wur = 
un, an’ she ses, ses she, * Buttercups, you bide here wotever: 
ses to e¢, an’ look out for yer father. One day he'll come. 
his ship wot went to Chince, and he'll look here for don’t yer ge 
nohows,’" 

“Buttercups? Is that your name? Have you mo other? 
© Ain't that enough? Anyways, that’s all 7 knows” 


















‘a ragged shirt in at the waist, while 
cat the neck. 
time I presented myself at the miserable 

the closed door. 

La voice from the nee “Now then, old. 
bil for ot aa Tina lef this here momen.” 
‘and found Buttercups seated on a low 
‘a dozen hungry cats round him and one 

g ly. ‘The cat addressed as “old un" 


ts, dogs, and other natural enemies of his kind. 

with which poor rough Buttercups handled and 

n would have convinced the most sceptical 

jin human nature even in its lowest and 

¢. Here was the half-clothed, half-starved lad with 

cts, dealing out the scraps of food from his poor 

ts, a seventh no bigger and no better for 

had a special supply of bread and 

boy's shirt for warmth and protection. 

a2 






“Lock bere, Battereups” I said, when be woke t 
ing off his stot among the cats, “1H fasten - 


‘Chinaman for yoo" » 


‘Tloves un, But there, I'd have to sell un 
happy with ee T knows, an’ I've nought else to 


is I was leaving a house some streets off, when 


is It you who visit Buttercups?” 
there.” 


‘the lad’s dying, and asks for you." 
d?" Lasked eagerly, as I accompanied the 


pa Bee water rat attacked a kitten the lad 


dly bitten, sir, that nothing can save him," 








y they 


goat 
devil was 
remembered! 
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a thirteenth infernal toilette, which might have been 
‘for the occasion by some practical joker. At the time, how- 
+ direct interposition of Satan was firmly believed by the 
‘Ad the audience. The actors fled ; the audience dispersed, 
(to their homes the tidings of this terrible avatar. And so 
‘ly did it affect the imagination of some of the spectators, 
ty professed to have seen the intruder fly away through the 
the theatre, and to have been themselves almost suffocated 
tesiduary stench, 
(is but one illustration of the repute in which actors were in 
ys held by their fellow-citizens, Another illustration, bearing 
in the social than the moral aspect of the case, may be found 
fact that the nobility, who protected and patronised them, 
metimes under the necessity of enrolling them fro éem, in the 
\eir domestic servants. Thus, the Lord Somerville of those 
ce engaged a leading actor as butler; and the great man, 
played Richard TIT. on the stage, did not disdain to draw 
the dining-room, 
‘ts in these evil days for actors that the Canongate Theatre 
fh. And its birth was distinctly illegitimate. It was built, not 
thout legal sanction, but in direct defiance of the law, It 
only on sufferance, and, in consequence, it had at first a very 
ed and precarious existence. It was founded by certain 
‘en-proprictors ; but, in the eye of the law, they had no 
ary rights. 
f 1746 to 1752 these original proprictors appear to have 
din possession, But in the latter year a Mr. Lee, whose 
tims to distinction is that he quarrelled with Garrick, bought 
se for £648, and certain annuities of £100 cach to the sur 
tssees, Mr. Lee was not, however, able to hold his ground 
¢ than three or four years, when the theatre, which was still 
iriginal illegal footing, was purchased—onrrasile diet J—by a 
consisting mainly of legal gentlemen, including Lord Elibank, 
fonboddo, and others ‘The theatre thus purchased by the 
Session was, as if to complete the quaintness of the situation, 
lander the management of a worthy Kdinburgh merchant 
Callender, 
fas under Mr. Callender’s auspices that the once famous 
lof * Wouglas" was produced. This is said by a writer of the 
‘Dhaye proved “a great temporary relief to the finances of 
Se" He goes on to prophesy that “the play will be for ever 
Ment to the honour of the poetical genius of Scotland, s wel 
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galleries, 
sd. And then a sad thing, not recorded in any history of 
Army, happened to this gallant detachment, For, whilst 
ng the galleries, they themselves were attacked in the rear by 


the military were forced to surrender at discretion. ‘Thence~ 
the orchestra were forbidden to play any tunes except those 

by the manager. 
her riot, almost equally serious, arose in connection with the 
feelings, not of officers, but of servants. ‘Those were fine 
or footmen, for when their masters attended the theatre, they 
“fice admission to the upper gallery. This was all very well so 
§ as the management did nothing to offend them, But the 
fttish servants of those days had a keen sense of dignity, and 
Hd not submit to be satirised. So when the farce “High Life 
‘5 Stairs " was announced, the footmen of Edinburgh resolved in 
“committer that they would not allow such a scandalous libel on 
faiselves to be produced on the boards. A letter was written to 
of the theatre, in which it was stated that a band of 
ge men had sworn, at any cost, to stop the production of the 
Se ‘This letter was foolishly read aloud on the stage, and then, 
dpite of the threat it contained, an attempt was made to perform 
farce. Hereupon the upper gallery tumed rebellious. ‘The 
‘and the discord were prodigious. ‘The masters in the body of 
house went up to remonstrate with their contumacious servants, 
latter would not listen to the vi of authorit Order was 
d, but not before the footmen had been expelled in a 
the house. ‘There was no free admission for foomen 









m these riots pale into insignificance before the noto- 
fiots in 1767. A Mr. Stayley, an itinerant actor, had 
‘eurrying favour with various influential people in 
on the strength of this he came to a strange but 
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jagers, in their terror, consented to engage the services of 
ed Stayley. 

way he carried his point. But, for practical purposes, 
rowed not to be carried after all. For the next day the 
‘covering from their terror, issued the following strange 


Turarnn 

Edinburgh, Xamwary 42, 2707. 
agers and Performers humbly hope that, froma the dangerous situation 
nd the Theatre were i on Satuniay night, after the farce was over, 
‘who staid behind the rest of the audience in beholf of Afr, Stapler, 
swing: stones, plccos of ticks, halftpence, and lighted candles, 
a promile of his being engaged, as the ONLY arnams left to preserve 
Seow fire and datruciion, they sball stand jostified to the public in 
il Entertainments, ill they can be aistired of a proper protection s 
hosing to adinit, as one of their community, a Man capable of aking 
antable and wicked means to gain his ends. 





the good town of Edinburgh was wholly deprived of its 
oys because a wandering star persisted in trying to force 
yon the theatrical firmament on his own terms. ‘The priva~ 
1 from January 12 to January 24, and during this period 
‘rire was carried on by means of printed letters and broad- 
The conflict was made the more piquant by the fact that 
at that time an internecine feud between the two leading 
A Mrs, Ward had been engaged to take the principal 
She soon had arrival in the person of a rising favourite, 
t Baker, Mrs. Baker, considering herself, with charming 
‘maplacency, the equal in every way of Mrs, Ward, insisted 
Be should be printed in letters of the same size on the 
But this modest request it was impossible for the managers 
Mis, Ward bad stipulated from the first for what she 
fection of name” in the bill. Thereupon Mrs. Baker 
<leputy.manager with the following frank epistle : 


‘WWeere does not more heartily laugh at your acting than I do st your 
Fermed no engagements with you. 1 haye bebaves! justly, 
(Word before the bills were printed that, if he would not put in 
Fe laind had dictared, he must not yrut it in of a, Sovely it in in 
© Afigs Stirling ot ler it alone, The part is Mra. Rotaon’s. I 
STeation of not doing it, except my name is distinguished, If 
OX aiered nor takeo out on Monday, T mast excuse myselt to 
LS ever been kindly partial to me) in the manner J think best ; 
| 2M411 find, in the public opinion, that mofwdy in this company 
8 Enction than Eniza Baxne, 


© 2x6 beginning of a lengthy correspondence, which 
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n To the £2,500 thus raised was added 
same amount which the lessee had to find. 
HIE of old interests absorbed nearly £2,000 more, so 
cost of the new theatre was about 47,000 
another new theatre, on another site—near the New 
bullets but, as it did not at first prove much of a success, 
b-let it to Mr. Foote at a rent of 500 guineas a year. 
ager, bringing with him an excellent company, is said 10 
£1,000 in the course of one season. In 1781 it was 
‘an actor of the name of Jackson, to whom I am 
Fea Resumen ones 
the great actresses who performed at this theatre was 
1 Mrs, Siddons. She came, of course, only for a short 
5 it an easy matter to get her to come at all. Her 
most prohibitive, At one time it was hoped she might 
ome for £400 andaclear benefit. But, after some 
ce, it transpired that Mrs, Siddons did not “choose” 
rany stipulated sum, but preferred to take her chance 
ts In this she appears to have been well advised, for 
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Lights rece ets - 4677-7 
‘Subscrip ‘her down | ‘ 

E Beott at ribet prices ‘ie oo 

its by plate and gold tickets» + 10 0 0 

‘Total hi 27 





certainly pretty good pay for those days, being an 
er £rooa night, The manager's share of the profits 
+ considerably less; still, the visit of the great actress 
ve brought him in some £350. ‘The working expenses 
hat time from £35 to £40 a night. 
¢ of Garrick’s sayings that the plague of management 
‘fone year to expiate a whole lifetime of sin.” And 
ve lust century a manager needed to be of the toughest 
yon his work, In addition to the disputes amongst 
; such as are not unknown in the present day, there 
© chance that the general public would take sides in 
ad make ariot in the theatre, More than one of these 
the new theatre, but none of them attained the propor- 
itayley riot. On the whole, the theatre did not prove 
s one yeur the proprietor lost £1,000, But this did 
trying to secure theatres elsewhere. By this times 





stroyed, together with some yaluable jewels. 
—the well-known Mrs, Bellamy—lost all her 
things which she chanced to be wearing, B 
Glasgow were 50 liberally disposed towards her fo 
the next day they had presented her with more than fo 
Whether any of them fitted her is not told us by the ch 
‘The gentleman thus singled out for special honour 
seems to have been himself fully conscious of the n 
of the business for which he had sold his land, Te did 
make him hesitate to sell it; he only felt justified in 
an enormous price for it. He asked four shillings a yard, 
the Glasgow of these days would not be much, but which. 
deemed a most extravagant sum. “ Quite so,” he said, why 
one ventured to remonstrate ; “butasit is intended to raise a) 
of Belial on the land, T expect an extraordinary gum for js." 
what is more, he got 
But notwithstanding the prejudice that so widely existed int 
days against theatres, there were many people OF good position 
were eager to exhibit themselves upon the 
was by no means those who were best fitted to excel who 
eager to perform. One lady, no longer young, but still good. 
went tod manager to ask him to engage her, “Pray, mad 
asked, “are you for comedy or tragedy?” No answer 
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I i a ie Not a word, “Are you 
madam?” “Pray, sir,” said the lady, rising at last to the 
Serface, “speak a little louder, as T'am deaf” 
On another occasion a lady was highly recommended to the 
ume manager, as combining almost all the excellences that could be 
desired in an actress. Thinking he had sccured a prise, the 
nanager begged for an immediate interview with her, “Oh, there 
‘one thing," said the agent, “that I had almost forgotten to mention 
the lady is a negress.” 
‘For some years the theatres at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee 
carried on under the same management, That at Edinburgh 
by no means very successful. It is troe that in 1789 the net profits 
£726. 3% 7 but in the following year there were no profits 
all; on the contrary, a deficit of £21. 13s. 5¢. It may be of 
est to mention what the weckly expenses were during the winter 
the last-named year: 
LS eth, 





Te was in this year (r790) that the manager, after various vicissi- 
judged it expedient to retire for a while into the safe seclusion 
‘the Sanctuary. During this temporary occultation of its head, the 
pany continued to perform in Edinburgh and Glasgow, but with 
result almost appalling in its insignificance. The “clear 
it" for 2 month was nine shillings and fourpence halfpenny } 
& in this so-called “clear profit” no allowance was made for rent, 
was this the only deciuction to be made from the miserable 
for “three shillings were taken to pay some centinels,” “a 
‘of bad silver was returned from the salaries,® and had to be 
de good to the actors, and “some portion of what remained was 
dowbtfal money.” 
Such were some of the vicissitudes of the Scottish theatre in the 
century. Bitterly harassed bya host of enemies, and vouchsafed 
ut a lukewarm support by its friends, it is almost a matter of wonder 
it managed to survive at all. But the dramatic instinct lies very 
to the roots of life itself, and though its growth may be checked 
a while, it cannot be extirpated. ‘The good men of the past 
d to extinguish the theatre ; our wiser and more tolerant age 
rather to purify and elevate it; and we may hope that the 
c theatre, which passed through so troublous an infancy, has 
before Ht 2 bong career of success and usefulness, 
VOR, CCLXRYHG, NO. 1972. AA 
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Giant Telescopes. 


Ge a better arrangement to have the apparatus attached to a 
tg tower, but want of means prevented him from carrying out 
‘an. Campani, of Bologna, constructed a similar telescope, 
fet long, in 1672; and Huygens one of 123 feet, which is 
Teserved by the Royal Society. Bradley measured Venus in 
With a telescope 212 feet Jong; and Auzout is said to have 
‘acted one of 600 feet, which, however, he could not use owing 
‘enormous Jength! These huge instruments were, however, 
Hic only in /emgth, their diameter being only a few inches. One 
Enpuni’s, preserved by the Royal Astronomical Society, has an 
E-ghss of only 2 inches in diameter. A modern telescope 
t long would probably be superior in every way to the largest 
tse old instruments. 
(& Isaac Newton made several experiments with a view to the 
drement of refracting telescopes, but came to the conclusion 
was impossible to get rid of the chromatic aberration produced 
Qwes! He then turned his attention to the construction of 
topes with metallic mirrors—first suggested by James Gregory, a 
thman, in 1663—and succeeded in making several which gave 
factory results. In this form of telescope the image, being 
€d by reflection, is free from colour, Newton's telescopes were, 
‘rer, very small, and only a few of any size were constructed 
bout 100 years, when Sir William Herschel took up the subject, 
succeeded in constructing several reflecting telescopes of con- 
able size, his largest being no less than 4 feet in diameter. 
great instrument was finished in the year 1789, and with it the 
Hous astronomer discovered the two small satellites of Saturn, 
ks and Enceladus. In after years a reflecting telescope of 
it in diameter and 40 feet long was also constructed by Mr. 
Wh, who took it to Malta, and with it discovered numerous 
{hese telescopes were, however, soon exceeded in size by Lord 
@s famous instrument of 6 feet in diameter, completed in 1845, 
giant telescope, which is still the largest in the world, is 52 
{n length. ‘The tube, 7 feet in diameter, is formed of wood 
fhened with iron hoops. ‘There are two mirrors, one weighing 
Ad the other 4 tons, ‘The metal of which these mirrors is made 
of copper and tin, in the proportion of 126 parts copper 
fin. As the telescope is fixed between two high walls running 
(and south, observations can only be made when objects are 
‘the meridian. 
‘bese large metallic mirrors, although of great light-grasping 
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bet-glass is still sometimes used in binoculars, but for large 
‘Scopes two lenses only are generally used. 

‘Notwithstanding this great improvement in the construction of 
{acting telescopes, many years clapsed before telescopes of any 
E were constructed on this principle, Even in the year 1825, the 
[Best telescope of this kind was one of only 94 inches in diameter, 
[erected by the famous optician Fraunhofer, for the Dorpat 
Qeervatory, Russia. M. Struve, the director of the Observatory, 
joe with reference to it: “1 stood astonished before this noble 
firument, endetermined which to admire most—the beauty and 
(ganee of the workmanship in its mast minute parts, the appropri- 
{ness of its construction, the ingenious mechanism for moving it, 
ithe incomparable optical power of the telescope and the precision 
{h which objects are defined,” Astronomers of the present day 
eld hardly call a telescope of this size “a noble instrument,” 
factors of 8 to 10 inches in diameter being now comparatively 
fnerous. Struve, however, did excellent work with this telescope, 
discovered and catalogued hundreds of double stars—a good 
teople of what has been said with reference to telescopes in general, 
it the work done with an instrument “does not depend so much 
(the diameter of the big end as on the man at the small end.” 
Gradually, however, refracting telescopes increased in size. In 
& an achromatic of 144 inches aperture and 19 feet in length 
&& constructed by Cauehoix, and mounted in the Cambridge 
beervatory. ‘This is known asthe Northumberland Equatorial, and 
{sso named after the Duke of Northumberland, who presented it to 
Observatory. In the same year a refractor of 13} inches aper+ 
fe and 254 feet long, by the same maker, was mounted at the 
beeryatory, Markree Castle, Ireland, by the late E. J. Cooper, There 
ko a refractor by Cauchoix, of rx°$ inches aperture, at Dunsink 
beervatory, Dublin, and there are several of from 12 to 13} inches in 
EUnited States and elsewhere, Atthe Poulkova Observatory, Russia, 
Gre is a fine refractor of 15 inches aperture and 224 feet focus, the 
wk of Merz and Mabler. The weight of this instrument is 
Soo Ths, or over 3 tons! It has a series of eyepieces, the highest 
Ggnifying 2,cc0times. ‘The Harvard College Observatory (U.S.A.) 
(& 2 telescope of the same size and by the same makers as the 
Pulkova telescope. The Paris Observatory has also a refractor of 
§ itches diameter, but it is not a very good one. The following 
Weserratories also possess refractors of about 15 inches aperture 
hee, Royal Society, England, Rio Janciro, Madrid, Brussels, and 
falburgh. The Harvard College telescope at one vime shared 
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& Wray, for Mr. Bockingham’s private ——— 
3 Objectiglass 218 inches, by Mens, at 


servatory 
4 Refractor of 23 inches, constructed by Alvan 
the Princeton Observatory (USA), With this 
fessor Young has done good work, eee 
5. Refractor of 25 inches aperture, constructed by — 
York, for the late Mr. Newall. ‘This instrament is now 1 
Cambridge Observatory. 
6, Refractor of 26 inches, made by Alvan Clark 
private observatory of Mr. McCormick (U.S.AJ. 
instrument numerous measures of double stars have been | 
by Messrs, Leavenworth and Muller. . 
7. Refractor of 26 inches, also constructed by Alvan 


for the Washington Observatory (U.S.A... With: 
Instrament Professor Asuph Wall discovered the 















mounting being constructed by 
‘The Lick Observatory was founded by 
4 retived piano and organ maker of Balti- 


Tange telescope in the ae of 

‘The telescope is sheltered by a 
t in diameter, weighing nearly 89 tons, and oe 
cE vel 5 feet high | Surrounding the pier which 
‘is a floor, which is raised and lowered by 
power to suit the varying height of the eyepiece 
| this moving floor weighs over 22 tons it can be raised 
u Tn addition to the object-glass, the telescope 
with 4 photographic lens of 33 inches aperture 
focus, with which some fine photographs of the 
celestial objects have been made. Although 
has only been in use for a few years, much 
been done with it, By its aid Profesor 








ANARCHISM : 
ORIGIN AND ORGANISATION. 


ARCHISM is one of those curious products of modern 
society which will well repay consideration, It is a symptom 
se, a malignant fungoid growth, so to speak, on the body 
with deeply rooted causes which it is the business of the 
Pathologist to probe and investigate. It cannot be hastily 
fed as the product of the diseased fancy of a half-crazed 
Or simply as a phase of fiendish crime. Such a cursory treat 
ould be unphilosophic, and a wilful blindness to facts which 
‘ent to all who do not refuse to see them. Anarchism is not 
| ebullition of passion, or the whim of a lunatic. It is much 
Shan thar. It isa creed or doctrine which has some sort of 
fie basis, and which has been deliberately thought our and 
fazed in terms that are fairly well defined. Some of its best 
propounders have been men of exceptional ability, and even 
tnemies of the human race as Vaillant, Ravachol, and Henry 
f an amount of cunning, determination, and of ill-digested 
Sdge which is almost incredible. 
larchism may be said to be a creed of Franco-Russian origin. 
{range how extremes will sometimes mect ; and just as repub- 
France and despotic Russia have embraced one another in 
{a1 alliance, so Anarchism has been hatched in Siberian prisons 
fh the boulevards of Paris. It is the child both of despotism 
€mocracy. The propagandists of Anarchism go a long way 
‘ora basis for their creed, and they have found no difficulty in 
& in the writings of authors of established fame various state. 
or obiter dicta which, apart from theit context, seem to lend 
‘Ft to the dogmas of Anarchism. From such writers all sorts of 
4 have been borrowed, and loudly proclaimed with a flourish of 
fets. Such are the “Fais ce que yeux” of Rabelais,.and the 
fhacun selon ses betoins et selon la possibilité” of the Anabaptist 
fer, a contemporary of Rabelais. So, too, La Boitie, the friend of 








propriété, c'est le vol.” He took part in the revolution 
"was subsequently imprisoned for the part he played 
(e was again imprisoned in 1858, and died seven years 
obscurity, Proudhon reduced Anarchism to a 
‘fae as it ean be called a system at all, According to his 
State is no longer to exist ; there 1s anly to be a sort of 
on charged with the duty of securing liberty and justice 
‘ere are no longer to be any masters, nor any higher and 
5; Sovereignty is to reside in cach citizen ; everything i+ 
atralised for the benefit of the greatest number ; from 
| there is to emerge no-government—in a word, An- 
Chere are to be no longer any national frontiers ; there will 
thing as La Pafrie, because all the peoples of the world 
ise together in brotherly love. Such, in brief, is the 
Proudhon, and it is practically almost identical with the 
of the present day. 
joudhon Anarchism was Jittle more than a philosophical 
5 it was left to two Russians to give it that impulse for- 
he domain of practical revolutionary politics which was 
2 result in such disastrous consequences. ‘The two men 
el Bakunin and Prince Krapotkin. Bakunin was born in 
‘aristocratic family, and entered the Russian army. He 
fe age of twenty-one, and took up his residence at Moscow, 
the writings of Hegel and Schopenhauer, and 
fof a circle of young men, among whom were Katkof 
(famous as the editor of the Moscow Gasette, and 
yas 2fterwards 2 prominent Nihilist. Bakunin was a 
juale who was never at peace himself, nor would let 
© Fie wx 2 stormy petrel of polities, who delighted 
z4s in plots and revolutions. In 1846 he visited 
faz Bibed something of the teachinys of Proudhon 
FA\] was first distinguished as an active Panslavist, 
(# FPA in the revolutions of 1848, For the share 
Bead he was given up to the Russian authori- 
© Siberia, whence he succeeded in making 
FSF until 1865 that he tured his attention vo 
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will repay a somewhat deeper consideration at a time 
desperadocs have carried out the creed to its logical 
To do the Anarchists justice, they Jeave us in no doubt 
tearing. They, at least, give us full warning. What 
‘what they intend is plainly set out in their published 
(as Krapotkin’s * Paroles d'un Révolté” and his “La 
Pain," and Jean Grave’s “Société Mourante” and his 
Lendemain de In Révolution,” not to speak of their 
are numerous cnough and are in many languages, 
concealinent of their ultimate ends, nor are these ends, 
justice be said, in themselves of that abhorrent description 
‘are accustomed to associate with the term * Anarchism.” 
in of the means in the name of which such crimes 
perpetrated which will for ever blast Anarchism with 
Gisgrace, And those who have preached the doctrines 
fannot shake off their share of responsibility for the terrible 
bse whose minds they have perverted. 
ism, then, may be sald to have two sides—a positive and. 
| It begins from the negative point of view by advocating 
otition of our present social institutions. ‘There is to be 
Property, capital, privileges, fatherland, frontiers, wars, 
‘athority of any kind, whether monarchical or republican, 
} parliamentary. Grave, in his “Société Mourante," puts 
‘yt “Anarchy desires to asvert the negation of authority. 
rity pretends to justify its existence by the necessity of 
‘Social institutions, such as the Family, Religion, Property, 
© has created a great machinery to assure its exercise and 
®, such os the Law, the Army, the Legislative Power, the 
| Se Anarchists, then, must attack all institutions of which 
¥ Been eeated the defender, and the utility of which it 
¢, in order to justify its own existence.” Its 
ile is implicitly containcd in the two leading formule, 
‘Siue veux” and” Tout cst & tous.” A sort of communism 
| Ssablished, in which harmony and goodness will, as a 
\Solites, prevail. The positive side is a necessary corollary 
Egative, atid almost necessarily follows from it, though 
jpated results are likely co follow is certainly what 
S would strenuously deny. However that may be, and 
‘may think of it, it is the simple fact that there are some 
ly believe that with unrestricted individual liberty, 
Gf all authority whatever, the millennium for which 
iy yearned would speedily arrive. That ix the 














‘practical ri 
society as we now have it patie 
tbe making o€ aoe ees 


Anarchist may be almost said to offer ihe 
the Koran. It will be, then, of some interest ui 
methods he has adopted for the dissemination of his tenets 

‘The basis of the Anarchist organisation is what is c 
“group,” and it is only consistent with the ideals of Amarcl 
this "group ” of as simple a nature as possible, ‘To do othe: 
be to leave the door open to the intrusion of that Aifemorre 
‘The “group” has no solid ground to rest upon or any - 
duration, Tt is a sort of spontaneous meeting of persons who 
Anarchist ideas, and may be dissolved with the same ease wi 
it is created. The members of a “group” despise the 

i and have adopted that of “comrade” instead, 
“groups” are generallyfound in the great towns, and usually ot 
those who live in the same street or quarter, the “ comrades”, 

a week in each other's houses orin a wine-shop 

discuss Anarchism and its prospects, but that is all No 
arrived at which is in any way binding on the members of the “) 
Anyone who pleases may attend, and no question is asked 
may become a convert if he chooses, and he may adopt any 
of propagandism that he likes, without being under any n 
divulge it to his “conmades." The whole idea of this p 
system, which is no system, is to dispense as far as possible’ 
any tangible authority. In some countries it appears ie 
federation of the “ groups” has been attempted, but im France 
this slender approach to centralisation has been discarded, amd 
this absence of embodiment in the concrete which enables the 
successfully to elude the investigations of the police, The ® 
system js an “unsubstantial fabric,” which fades away like they 












from the workers who lead a sedentary life, such as 
d shoemakers, and who do their work in their own homes, 
osed thar their occupations are not of a kind to offer dis- 
to the mind, which therefore turns in upon itself, and is like 
of Hudibras, which 


‘Ate into itself for lack 
‘Of somebody to hew and heck. 


be added that several attempts have been made to hold 
snHceat ead Intemnstional congreasca of Anarchist, and one of 
ewes held last year in Chicago with some success. It is said 
‘as many as seven languages were spoken at its meetlogs, which, 
Ug, is striking evidence of the extent of Anarchist ramifications ; 
‘itis not surprising to read that the meetings were conducted in 
‘Anarchical fashion, without any president or rules, while any 
josals to organise the party were rejected as tending to intro- 

something resembling a form of government, And that i 

& which no Anarchist could stand, 

Each “group,” which assumes some fantastic name, makes itself 
fopagandist centre; and this it does in various ways, If 
ble, which generally means if it has sufficient funds, it starts a 
‘pal of its own. If it cannot do this, it does what is next best, 
[Prints and scatters broadcast placards and manifestoes. These 
ently of a most incendiary description. ‘They are described 
printed by some agency with a fantastic name, and are, 
| ae trace to their sources. ‘They are produced in 
at times of general elections, with the object of 

Ueing electors to abstain from voting, and of bespattering can 
ofall parties with abuse. Their violent character may be in- 
Ed from such headings as the following, which have appeared upon 
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pot paca ce One 
ee Pere Duchesne,” 


ce. In the face of all this it is not surprising that in 
all events, the Government have f 


As therefore, that Anarchism is an element in society 
ill have to be met in a very serious spirit. Its professed 

§ are numerous, widespread, and determined, and are 
all ranks of society. An Anarchist has recently been 

in Paris who had inherited a fortune, and among whose 
|was found a will leaving a sum of 300,000 francs to Jean 
[ee ae the benefit of the “ comrades.” A creed which wins 
among the intelligent and the wealthy, who sacrifice 

ae fai coe have init some rational elements at least. 
indeed, is, when closely looked at, nothing but a logical 

io eens doctrine of /aissesfaire, It is the quintessence 
sm and the antithesis of bureaucracy. A colony of 

are said to have worn a coat so made that it could not 

off without the help of some one else, as a perpetual re 
mutual dependence. Anarchism is the exact opposite 
Li Bs pet of individual independence. Bismarck is 
j that freedom is a luxury which few could 
elves, but Anarchists consider it a necessity of life. 
far as it is a protest against the excessive interference of 

‘thas a firm basis on the ultimate facts of human nature. 

me sense in the remark of Tom Paine, that government 

evil, is due to our wickedness, and, like dress, is a badge 

ce. When Reclus said thar there could only be morality 

liberty, he was only echoing what Aristotle laid down 
“Ethics.” There can be very little doubt that 

direct product of that overgrown bureaucracy which 

ive taxation and compulsory service in the army 

nua 











SIX DAYS TOUR IN LONDON 
WITH A PRETTY COUSIN. 


E pretty cousin Laura, who occasionally comes to: town, is 
insatiable for what she calls “the sights and shows.” But, 
astonishment, on the very first morning after her arrival she 
father wearily—when I made my usual suggestion of a visit to the 
fe—*L.am si of the Tower—and of St. Paul's—and,” she added 
(rehensively, “above all, of that odious British Museum. London, 
‘© come to the conclusion, is a very dull city, and there # really 
fe we? 
Nothing?” I said. “Why, London is full, ‘chock-full,’ if 1 
speak so vulgarly, of things one cares to see. It is one of the 
entertaining cities in the world. But, then, they are not on the 
ce, and they appeal to—” 
I sce,” she said, “ they are not for inferior, ignorant rustics such 
‘likes of me,’” 
‘Not thos,"Isaid ; “but these things are not ‘showy,’ like our old 
& St, Paul's or the Museum. They are curious and out-of. 
fay. And you require some one that knows them, and will act 
howmas," 
"Phe wery thing for me!” she cried with enthusiasm, “What 1 
been longing for! Letus begin at once, We have a whole week, 
Can see something every day, 
Well" I said, “1 think o week will just do it, but we shall have 
ee hard." 
cordingly we started on our pilgrimage, and I must say Laura 
both surprised and entertained, 1 shall now take the gentle 
F etactly over the same ground, acting as his or her showman ; 
Hope that he or she wi}! be as much entertained as was my 
‘Cousin, 
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fe az actst of the ss 
Sy Chances, ar 


a!ace—Northumberland Host 
yard. and vas gard 
vet. Tz was virtually the wat! 
0 Jones, and Robert Adam T# 
Paciament Street. We my bo 
2 yalace, one of the few there are in 

on the Engers. There is Lansdowne Hos 
and Devonshire House behind it ; Lord 
: Square, interesting because it was built i 
brated | Mes, Montague ; Grosvenor House ; Holland How, 
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{ There are, however, four left in the suburbs : Osterley 
id, Cacnwood at Hampstead, Ham House near Richmond; 
House, also near Richmond. 

+ million was paid for Northumberland House, at which 
secheap, as from the Grand Hotel alone a rent is received 
92, ‘The Golden Cross opposite is a very old coaching 
few years ago there were to be seen the yard and archway 
jich the coaches drove. Pickwick," it need not be said, 
ha scene at this hostelry, and the party drove thence 
‘ster. The Cross in front of the South-Eastern station is 
reproduction of the Eleanor Cross at Waltham. As we 
Villiers Street, leading to the Thames, the interesting fact 
ed that almost every London street recalls some noble 
whom the ground belonged, or some intermarriage or 
{between money and rank. Villiers and the other streets 
wresent George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who laid 
ye gardens as a building speculation (Scott has described 
veri”), and four of the streets in this neighbourhood bear 
names. Some years ago there was actually an “ Off” 
Ipposite we have Chandos Street, Southampton and Exeter 


sle's Theatre, in King William Street, was the first “Oratory” 
dy Dr Newman, Beside it, or on a portion of it (where 
tissionnire sits), is the entrance to the Beefsteak Club, or 
of the shadow of it as is left. Gatti’s vast eating place was 
} where the German Reeds originally performed. 
byis Leicester Square, where, if we enter Messrs. Puttick & 
auction rooms (No, 47), and ascend the handsome sto 
we shall feel that we are in some old stately mansion, with 
thambers. ‘This was once Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house and 
tere he painted so many of his beauties and statesmen, 
ttin's Street, adjoining the square, there is a shabby, totters 
{ Mnirched yellow, next the chapel—Sir Isaac Newton's : 
observatory was long to be seen on the roof, where it 
until forty or fifty years ago. This now dilapidated tene- 
‘once occupied by the Danish Minister, and after Newton 
rey family. 
Villiers Street we pass into a very interesting old quarter, 
tk Buildings. At the bottom we see the crest of the old, 
(and battered water-gate, known as York Gate, which, before 
fikment, had its steps washed by the river. Now it seems 
em transported far inland, and Jooks foolish enough and 














and the roars of the lions and tigers could 
Crossing over, we look for the Savoy 


plentiful. ‘The Savoy Theatre is close by, and 
the same mame, which, however, is dwarfed 
‘Salisbury Hotel, the fruit of one of the Balfour 


Mington Street, and pause before the bow window 

the old /onsehold Words office, and haunt 
genial “Box.” Here the writer has often spent 
brilliant editor, Farther on, and close to Sk. 











terra firma interposes between it and the water. 
ull see the only private house upon the Embank- 


© ugly Griffin cost over £10,000 (a monstrous price). As we 
‘it marks the site of old Temple Bar and the entrance to the 

Young folk presently will wonder when they learn that here 
Sood a huge stone gate-house, with rooms aloft, a great 
y with gates below, through which rolled omnibus after 
Qs. To outside passengers it seemed always as if one were 
(@ a fortified town or crossing a drawbridge = you felt that you 
sed a barrier, and were in a new quarter, Not long since, 
fing near Theobald"s Park, by Waltham, I came upon the old 
‘up and beantified as an entrance-gate to a demesne, and, 
bmed in trees, most imposing it looked. Adjoining the Bar 
grimy old bank, Child's, that did business in the days of 
& IL They still possess some of Nell Gwynne's receipts. ‘They 
show you in their registers the money accounts connected with 
& of Dunkirk to the French. In the old well-grimed room 
Emple Bar these old books were stored away. 

‘can Mow secure a genuine surprise by turning into a little 
5, just beyond Chancery Lane, which would escape the notice 
fy: it leads into the all but condemned Clifford's Inn. No 
ld conceive so truly old-fashioned und original a place, These 
ges" abound in Fleet Street, lining all one side, and are 
y found anywhere else. ‘The eye first alights on the miniature 
|Lwith its lantern, twisted vane, high roof, and painted windows, 
act little building, but decayed and tottering, Passing under 
‘bin Is sunk the door of entrance, we find ourselves in 
tsolate court, with a blighted plot of grass, stooping rail- 
| solitary shop or booth stuck down by itself, and a range of 
houses stretching away into corners and recesses. Very 






jprdcot and fine hate and chonch 
London more attractive than Poentum | 
ibeary, the old trees im front of the pact 






the faint hom and bers of Fleet Street © 
‘has caught the poetry of the seene in bis “Gl 
spend 2 coople of boars ins the “Teenple: : 
much to see and point ost, and we might 
courts aygin and again, and be strack bere: 
picturesque arrangement. ‘The circalar Temple 
its recumbent knights, fils es almost with awe, for bet 
the Crusades, an 
Let us turn up one of these courts or alleys that 
Floct Street, and it will kad os, by winding ways, into Goud 
surrounded by old houses ; though called a square, 
more than a paved court. ‘That old house at the end: 
top, which is in sound condition, is the one in which, nigh 
and fifty yeant ago, the dradging Sam Johnson 
“Dictionary,” It ws a strange feeling ascending the: 
stairs. It is said that the house i8 soon to be taken 
For Goldsmith we all have a sort of affection. 
always cayer to see what relies are left of him, 
nique sort of writer, and worthy of this affection: 





















Gust behind the Temple Church, a low-lying bevelled stone, 
Aly scarcely worthy of so great a poet. No doubt simplicity is 
dle in such things, and there ix something in the notion that 
‘ecorated is more or less distingné. But there is a certain 
bach gs No one, however, can pass through the 
and solemn Brick Court, where he died, without being 
‘LL The old brick, the general primness, the pleasing dull 
+ the picturesque old fashion of the place, are all in accord. It 
4 the second floor that his death took place, 
j should note the rémuf Italian villa-like mansion that is close 
delightful residence, with its little garden and view of the 
@s—the residence of the Master of the Temple, the accom: 
Canon Ainger. 
tis was our first day's work, and Laura was delighted, and, like 
> asked for more, 
eesday—" There is a good deal that is interesting in the 
on squares,” [said as we sallied forth next day, “They have 
‘erent styles and patterns, like dresses. Some are old and some 
‘This morning we visited quite a number, We most relished 
d-fashioned ones. Some of these are quaint and charming 
h, being mostly laid out in the Dutch fashion, Golden Square, 
Regent Street ; Red Lion and Queen Squares, in Blooms- 
are capital specimens. The first, though so close to Regent 
+ might be a dozen miles away ; there is 2 welcome unkempt. 
the grass is rank and wild, there are old trees ranged round its 
tin a symmetrical way. The houses round are picturesque, 
Se each is distinct. It ix given over to commission agents, 
tants, and trade generally, yet within but a few years it was a 
‘of genteel residence, like a usual square, and we find the late 
thal Wiseman living in a substantial mansion here. Dickens, it 
© remembered, placed Ralph Nickleby's house here, which is 
‘bed on the occasion of the party to Sir Frederick and Sir 
‘€rzy as having almost palatial apartments and the richest furni- 
‘As we wandler tound, we are struck with the melancholy tone 
© inclosure, yet everything seems brisk enough ; but it belongs 
+= old world. 
He square itself is very attractive and original, with a sort of 
Sorforcign air: we note the fine trees which shelter it al! round in 
Retrical lines, and the Roman-warrior sort of statue in the centre 
‘din fall armour and representing George LI, The grass and 
# are [aid out with 2 certain free-and-easy carelessness that is 
Acceptable, and contrasts with the trim, shaven, soulless treate 








mania tor setting up statues in squares; 
have seen equestrian statues in Leicester 
broomstick, with portions broken away. 
In Warwick Street, close by, we note a co 
of brick, as ugly as can well be made, which 


built to simulate a Dissenting place of worship, — 

that lack of attraction so unusual in Roman Catholic b 
people will recall the days of what was called “The § 

when the great singers sang in the choir on Sunda 

writer's earliest recollections as a boy is his y 
finding himself in the gallery close beside a lusty, red-faced. 
was giving forth stentorianly, “Comfort yet” It was the 
Mr. Braharn, 

An interesting square in an interesting quarter, toa, 
Square. ‘This familiar name is said to have been the battle. 
the Duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor, “So hoc!" “The Dukel 
his house on the south side. In the square are plenty of fine 
houses, well panelled, and with embroidered ceilings. 
to be a statue of Charles IL in the centre, but by some odd 
it was taken away in 1876 and removed to the grounds of a 
Academician at Harrow Weald. These things are inexplicable 
sort of garden house has been set up in its place ‘The site 
leading to the square—Dean Street, Frith Street, &c—are all fal 
good houses formerly in high fashion, We pause with muck iets 
before No. 75 Dean Street, which was formerly the 
Thornhill, Hogarth's master, and the painter of the dull grey: 
tions in the dome of St, Paul's. In this house there @ still 








ous roof of tiles, and ruddy brick contrasted 
‘This was the style of Inigo's day. ‘The paved 
some will be noted ; a really fine mansion, with 
front, is denoted by the two noble pillars surmounted 
» This was once Lord Ancaster's. The mansion 
Queen Street with the " flowing ” flight of steps 

‘of the notorious Duke of Newcastle, the Minister. 
houses is pierced by an archway through which we 
‘Street, where is the Sardinian Chapel, which was 
‘the Gordon Riots. A portion of this—that where 
s said to be Inigo's own work. In one of two houses 
‘know not which—Franklin says he lodged with a 
woman when he was learning the printing trade. 
cl ‘its comers cut off, is said to be of the exact 
the Great Pyramid, It would be worth while, 
‘this, for it is constantly repeated—and doubted, 











adered admirable, and is certally very success 
sparit of the old work. One of the queerest, most: 
Lincoln's Inn is the little passage that Beads out” 
there are bere some strange old houses and courts 
‘Queen Square is perbaps the most really pic 
old inclosares. It might be in some antique o 

and oblong as it 1s, it will be noted that it is closed 


which is private property. All the houses are ©} 


in Guilford Street, where there is a little fenced-in pik 
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me's time, and are duly panelled, &e.; they are, however, 
‘ually nibbled at and nibbled away, the process being that 
@2 takes a couple—on cheap terms—prospers, and then, 
the old houses, rebuilds. Red Lion Square, hard by, is 
rough, too; foot passages or flagged lanes lead into it, 
lhe quarter close to Red Lion Square, Guilford Street, the 
‘Ng, Kc, has a mouldy lodging-house tone not seen in other 
& Th the little Doughty Strect every house seems run in one 
ould, so exactly does it resemble its neighbour, No, 48 
{y Street was the mansion of the brilliant Charles, If the 
lyshow it to you—she did to me—you note how neat and 
the prim rooms. But itis a melancholy thing for those 
yew him to survey them and recall the bright young fellow, 
‘of hope and energy and daring schemes, Doughty Street has 
(character of itsown, In another of the houses, No, 5, Sydney 
lived when he first came to town, Ido think that we are sure 
‘ourselves surveying with interest such houses as these, and 
ag long in the street that contains them. 
Dickens we owe some of the best and most faithful sketches 
old London of fifty years since, before the rage for pulling 
had set in, He was wonderfully successful, not only in 
@ off” the details, but in conveying the tone and spirit of the 
His writings will by-and-by be invaluable as topographical 
& An old comer house, square, &ec., having good picturesque 
of its own, gains additional colour and form from the assocla- 
‘he living characters, and ideas that Boz has woven round it. 
is, for instance, that scene of the old City square of which he 
ide so much in “Nicholas Nickleby,” We should like to be 
jo & City square, a retired placid spot, surrounded by quaint 


uses. 

ins Place, off Sloane Street, is a picturesque little inclosure, and 
ly its snug and tiny houses were in high favour. Ie has, haw- 
‘een nearly entirely rebuilt. It must be haunted by the ghosts 
terary ladies,” who seem to have a fenchant for the place 
ewe find “L. E. £." (Miss Landon), Jase: Austr (we take 
thats !), Miss Mitford, Lady Caroline Lamb, Lady Lytton 
Fanny Kemble, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Shelley, and Mrs. 
| the actress ; a perfect galaxy. 

fhaps the inclosure that is most associated with mystery—a 
{y that i never penetrated by the ordinary denizen—Is the 
{of Buckingham Palace. ‘The long stretch of blank wall 
igdown Grosvenor Place is a frowning barrier. No one can 
& ccexmvat. no, 1972, ce 
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and Huns levelled a portion to erect meat 
ground. 11 has now been bayyily \semetine the $c 
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‘Beauty of the interior is indescribable: elegance is the 
‘ord. The charming old oak stair, a marvel of original 
Gent; the exquisite oval dome overhead, so light and airy ; 
© of the stuceo work ; the pleasant drawing-room ; the delicacy 
Ornamentation ; the sense of just proportion displayed every 
‘aking what is small appear spacious—these things will 
‘Tid almost enrapture the visitor of taste, 

+ schoo! itsolf is interesting, too, with its dignified and sombre 
1s, fine inclosed gardens, and old trees. The dormitory, 
the Latin play is given at Christmas, is interesting on account 
inseriptions ; on the walls here have been cut deeply the names 
her pupils, some of great celebrity, such as Byron, At the 
here is an unsuspected quarter of a very old-fashioned pattern— 
(i treets and houses, Most picturesque is College Street, where 
t residences of canons, a row of quaint Queen Anne houses 
lived doorways, suggesting “ Minor Canon Row "at Rochester. 
lend is a glimpse of the river and passing barges; in front, the 
the schoo! gardens. The great Victoria tower looms large 
wall. There isa general peaceful serenity over all, You 
think yourself in some cathedral town hundreds of miles 
endon, “The whole scene is interesting and pleasing. 
norning might be spent with entertainment in St. Margaret's 
1, Westminster, which stands so curiously beneath the shadow 
great Abbey. It looks homely cnough, but within a score of 
{ has been enriched, furnished, and beautified to an extra. 
ty degree. Within, at every turning, there is something to 
ind entertain. One could gaze on the superb east window 
¥, with its deep, unsurpassed blues which no modern attempt 
bm approach. ‘The history of this noble window is a strange 
fd T shall tell it aS we gaze on it It was made at Dort, in 
(i, for Henry VIL, and intended for his famous chapel ; but 
VIIL's Protestantism interfered, and it was given away (o 
hein the country. It passed through many hands—Oliver Crom- 
4nd General Monk's—and finally found its way hither, but, as 
€ seen, is rather too small for its window frame. ‘To walk 
and study the other windows, to the memory of poets &c, 
fewith the recording verses furnished in celebration, noting 
Undance of tablets and inscriptions, with the handsome and 
WLtombs, is, indeed, a varied entertainment. ‘The august com- 
hat was either married or buried here is astonishing. There 
fton, who has his window, and whose burial, as can be seen 
heaccounts, cost Gy. 8¢, ‘There is also the poet Harrington, Sit 
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FRX close, or graveyard, round the Abbey will be observed. 
© “Komib, which is really the only one of the kind. Thereby 
@* Little history. In Davies Street, just after we turn out of 
‘Square, there is to be noted a gloomy, heavy-eaved but 
‘old brick mansion that bears its age well, which nmust be about 
WAMdred years old. {t has.a little inclosure or garden attached, 
‘'tands halfapart. It bears the name Bourvoy Hous. It 
|A Nery suggestive old building. “Once on a time "—that is, some 
: and twenty years ago—there was a great heiress, Mary 
€5, who lived in this very house, which was then the old Manor 
e. It was quite in the country, as we can see by merely noting 
‘tather rural names of the streets about us ; for close by are Farm 
Hill Street, Hay Hill, and other country names. Ie is really 
to find a genuine stable lane, such as Farm Street is, dignified 
the name of “street”—a distinction it owes simply to this old 
Close to the Manor House was to be found Miss Davies’ * 
m” In due time the heiress was carried off by Sir Thomas 
or, and thus, it was said, were laid the foundations of that 
jous prosperity which has attended this fortunate family, whose 
Possessions can be traced by the family names in the great quarters 
London, notably in Pimlico, where we have Ebury Street, Eccleston 
cl Belgrave Squares, Lupus Street, &c, It is notable that the one 
omb privileged to remain in the close round Westminster 
bbey is that of one of this wealthy Davies family. 

Thursday.—In visiting these London curios little hints in archi- 
te may be readily picked up. I always think that even the 
est, when they are taken to look at anything, would give anything, 

know what and how they are to admire, Of course, everyone can 

ie that the thing is vast, or splendid, or must have cost a great deal ; 

‘otherwise it isa blank. And yet everyone, when the points of 

herit are shown, eagerly appreciates and is delighted, Then it 
to live and have merit, It is a pity there is not some way of 
Yoing this, for under present conditions sight-seeing is but a stupid, 
irisome business after the first surprise is over. 
here, just behind the Mansion House, is this ancient, 
Baosely-locking, and rather forlorn Church of St. Stephen’s Walbrook. 
— Ould never suppose that its interior is considered one of the 
SEriking and perfect kind; it is admired by all architects and 
= softaste, and in Sir C. Wren's day—he was the designer—by 
' Wea ee tanti of Europe, This narurally rouses curiosity and interest, 
eee ete and look at it, We see a forest of airy pillars, sup- 
\ aches as airy, that seem disposed about in the most 
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visited that genuine “old Roman bath ” in the Strand, 
remains of the City are more curious still. I don't 

more surprising than to find onesclf standing 

| Roman wall ina City street, with the modern hansom 

vehicles plying by and the citizens passing it 

the slightest account of it. ‘There it rises before us, 

common street, with its rubicund tiles and masonry dis- 

Sd, the actual work of our Roman conquerors—and doing 
‘Beal duty in supporting houses built upon it. A small planted 
‘Sure runs in front, It is wonderful that it should have been 
Served. Not far away, in the Cripplegate quarter, we “eateh it 
and come upon a fragment of a regular tower or bastion 

Bing by itself. When excavations are made for new buildings 
Aan foundations are often opened—not long since, on Ludgate 
| the antiquaries were hurrying to inspect some Roman work of 
kind thus laid bare. More astonishing, however, are the 
(tiful pieces of Roman art-work preserved in the Guildhall—fine 
tic pavements of beautiful designs and colours, with flowers and 
fesses, together with abundant pottery, pipkins, fine bronze 
‘ments, and the rest. We are so modern and British that we are 
to look for these relics in foreign museums only. But we have 
ye store of them, and I really think the spectacle is more 
dus, interesting, and entertaining than the things of the same 
4 that we visit in the British Museum. So my pretty cousin 









ares. 
We now stretch away to Islington, “ Merry Islington” as it used 
called; and a curious, unfamiliar quarter of London it is. At 
Angel is certainly one of the busiest, most animated scenes con- 
‘able, from the tramears, converging from all quarters, intersecting 
‘other, and the vast crowds that are passing and repassing. A 
‘old-world place it seems as we hurry along past the Grand 
‘tre, the Agricultural Hall, &e, Here is Sir Hugh Myddelton’s 
46, which reminds us that close by the New River has arrived 
‘S quiet reservoir, after its long journey from Amwell, in Hertford~ 
nearly forty miles away. This alone supplies a romance, for 
New River is, as Charles Lamb said, “a pretty old one,” having 
f brought to town some two hundred years ago. It is a singularly 
stream, about twenty feet wide, that winds in the most 
way through all the meadows of the intervening counties. 
‘self have followed its track almost to its source, visiting the 
old towns it washes. This promenade or expedi- 
‘Pay be commended to the notice of the enterprising Londoner in 











teresting specimens, still happil 

tached, which are worth a journey into the City wilds, Let us 

for Addie Street, and call at Browers’ Hall. How fine and 
{ the entrance gate—so massive, with its solid wooden door. 
‘tn there is a charming courtyard, with a spacious flight of steps 

‘tow of stately windows, each surmounted by an oval light in a 

carved border. 
Phhis old hall is really a surprising place, Itis pleasant to ascend 
dlid and spacious stair of oak and carvings, and find ourselves in 
‘Banqueting-hall and other chambers. The coal-black oak is 
¥ displayed everywhere, in the bold gallery, fine door and door- 
* &c. Ibis indecd in profusion, and contrasts with the general 
© walls, ‘The effect of veritable age is extraordinary, and we 
® now to congratulate ourselves that anything old is allowed to 
Ain at all. 
(mother attractive old hall is that of the Barber Surgeons in 
(Kwell Street. Like so many of its fellows, the old building has 
| for the most part supplanted by new and less effective structures. 
fs the work of Inigo Jones, who had supplied a sort of lecture- 
©r theatre, court-room, &c. One room, however, is left, whose 
tt dome—a thing in which he excelled—plainly reveals his 
liwork, The old flamboyant door, with its elaborate shell-shaped 
Stheon over the door, happily stil! remains, and impresses us in 
Daing fashion. The glory of the place is, of course, the grand 
bre of the King granting the charter, always reputed to be Holbein’s 
=, and indeed apparently in his best manner, though the better 
‘em opinion scems to be that be had only a share in it. There 
‘Several of these old halls clustered together in Dowgate Hill, 
© to the railway station in Cannon Street. Peeping through the 
Bates—the Dyers or the “Candlemakers "—we see the court 
(mand the pretty Italian-looking arcades. 
Hackney, which is not very far away, may be considered a portion 
pondon city, yet it seems some rural suburban place of the 
bmof Twickenham or Kingston. Anyone who has not “done” 
Flackney I would strongly advise to yo and do so, It isa pic- 
keque place, with old houses and a fine old solitary tower rearing 
[in the very street, It is a curious sensation driving across the 
(8s, an odd-looking barren tract which you cannot traverse save 
Ge road, in the centre whereof is a surviving “pike.” On the 
Rs you would think you were a hundred miles away from town. 
fon, to0, adjoining, is interesting from its old houses, one or two 
‘Biens of which are really fine. 
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| 
| ‘This is the “ Old Rell," as we can sce from the bold and 
tly wrought gilt “ bell” on its front, which is of a chocolate 
‘nd is in fairly sound condition. Entering through the capacious 
ty, We find ourselves in the coaching yard with galleries running 
y the pleasant bar of old-fashioned cut beside us, exactly 
(e Pickwickian “White Hart” of pleasant memory. Business 
to be doing; people from the country come upand stay 
‘There is a pleasant feeling in surveying the old place, We 
ken back a good century and more. Lower down there is the 
k Bull," of which a well-modelled spirited counterpart is dis- 
Toutside, but the yard within has been remodelled out of the 





ape. 
this spot we are encompassed by a perfect group of old-world 
cal suggestive enough. Close by, in front of Furnival’s Inn, 
ve Ridler’s," worth looking at as a specimen of the tavern 
y years ago, then the only kind of place where you could 
ieachop.” Furnival’s Inn was rebuilt by Peto, the well-known 
ctor, to whom, oddly enough, a statue has been set up here. 
dere is no law and no inn here now. A pleasantly atyrac- 
(otel fills one side. But with most interest we climb the 
‘of the house, halting on the third floor to visit the modest 
of the young and buoyant Dickens, then busy with his 
wick,” 
»posite Furnival’s Inn is that striking row of ancient framed 
abled houses, upon the pattern of a Chester house, which 
( surprise and interest the stranger. Some years ago the 
Swere in a most precarious way. The old inn that faced it 
ought by an insurance company, and it was confidently ex- 
{that they would be levelled, and huge rent-paying flats erected 
dir stead. But they were put in thorough repair at con- 
dle cost, their shaky bones and precarious muscles set straight. 
ileasant to turn in under the arch and find ourselves in the 
rd. The old hall, a most piquant little structure, is before 
‘© shut up. The old houses, however, still flourish. We 
f through straggling ways, up steps, to the Chancery Lane side, 
there is another entrance, with more halls, dials, &c. The 
ation of old and modern work is not ineffective. Returning 
bom, we find beside us, within a few doors, Barnard’s Inn, the 
Yicturesque of them all. There is nothing better than the tiny 
Pein Jost at the gate, with its shiny, painted windows well 
‘ts lively little lantern and weathercock, and the little 
"in which a porter sits, with the glimpses of crazy, twisted 
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Tore 60. than the Tower of London or 
of her weck’s labour, my pretty cousin 
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PERCY FITZGERALD. 


,tersely expressed, lend themselves to frequent quota- 
for stage exhibition, whether in prose or in versc, 
id only have been assured of a favourable reception 
was previously acquainted with the value of the 
etermined to be satisfied with his work. 
‘of Schlegel led commentators to dwell on the 
of Goethe's piece ; but it is clearly shown by Mr. 
‘that the drama was, both in ideas and treatment, 
nan. ‘The review of“ Iphigenia "in his Life of Goethe 
effective chapter, and the eritical principles laid 
don unassailable positions, with possibly one excep: 
may be difficult to sustain that there was no acting, in 
sénse of the word, on the Greek stage. If the mask 
expression, and the clogs gave a slow, artificial 
‘to the (eet, still the express statements of the ancients 
tow us to doubt that there was a great difference between 
and bad. Aristotle remarks that “simple fables which 
unhappily appear to be most tragical if they are properly 
nd again, in condemning what he calls episodic plots, he 
{they are made use of by bad poets through incapa- 
Wy good poets on account of te players ; indi 
onelude, that players had individual gi 
to, The well-known anecdote of the actor who made use 
Satie affliction to intensify his pathos on the boards points 
direction. 1t will be safer, then, to suppose that much 
‘eciamation was achieved by the Athenian player, The 
Ube used ; gesture (civqw) frecly cxcrcised (sometimes, 
exaggeration), and the voice regulated in intona- 
fre were drawbacks ; but the whitened face and conven= 
fame of the Italian puicineile arc drawbacks, and yet he 
jeat expressivencss, 
‘from the assertion that “Iphigenia” was “an echo of 
&? or the finest modern specimen of Greck tragedy, 
iticisms took up a different line of exposition. Herr Gustay 
his introduction to the “Iphigenia,” in the first illustrated 
Goethe's works (1871), arguesin the following way : ‘That 
ygedians or dramatists themselves found that the ancient 
[some modification to suit them to the improved moral 
iy when the plays appeared. ‘This he thinks shown by 
slinquishment of the influence of blind chance, or of 
WO. 1972. vo 



























He not only altered the stories, but he altered 
opposed to their meaning and spirit. He 

legend of Hippolytus, who was a continent 
devoting himself to the pursuits beloved by 


viene concerned, the fact that he was 
to the sex is the one sovercign and distinguish 

has to be constantly kept in mind, 

tragedy, But so little did Racine consider himself 
Greek colour of the myth, that he produced his 
representing Hippolytus as cold to Phmdra through: 
auotler woman And yet the French dramatist 
flung, indeed, Greek notions and treatment to the 
wrote a play that does not require a Rachel or a § 
to make it effective; it cannot be read out aloud, or 








| Goathe's “Iphigenia. sot 


‘of the library without producing a breathlessness such as 
'¥SOmes on when the springs of emotion are greatly agitated. We 


EX to the requirements and sentiments of the cighteenth century ; 
0 SE ort, make a Western modern story of them. But this attempt, 
its extreme difficulty, would have brought about the abandon- 
"EEX x altogether of the original idea of an imitation antique, 
| “Whe ingenuity of the plot of the “Iphigenia in Tauris” of 
Wz pides was much admired by the Greek critics, In the " Poetics " 
f= eotle mentions it more than once, and if not with ungrudging 
'G=a=oval, still with a recognition of its great merits. 

“Sooethe'’s strong point was not, perhaps, invention; but it must 
$ <Sonceded that in his “Iphigenia” the device for giving a new 
Ring to the oracle was well conceived. ‘The knot was unloosed 
Wout recourse being necessary to the dews ex machina or the 
/&<arent accident of the storm, Still, it must be remembered that 
Mi -Epides had to get his sacred Image to Hala, and he was bound 
0 save the Chorus, Goethe's plot excused him from both these 
ites, 














err Wendt's contention that the Greek writers themselves found 

t ™accesary to mould the myths to some harmony with current 
(Sal fecling cannot be altogether disputed. Undoubtedly the 
@tety and impurity of the old stories did shock some of the best 
S81 Biors, not only as opposed to improved opinions, but as revolting 
‘Pic individual conscience, Pindar could say with regard to one 
of the legend of Pelops, * It 1s impossible for me to believe 
ise the gods are gluttons ; I stand aloof from the thought.” And 
‘Exeripides exhibits wounded sensibilities again and again in respect 
[18 Some of the more unworthy acts attributed to the heavenly powers. 
| Bese though this is true, there was, and continued to be, a great 
(@isstnaination to abolish ritual practices simply on the score of their 
|PPettal or savage nature. There are many painful proofs that the 
|Bitmaner feclings were stifled in the presence of what was held a 
|Sivine wish ora divine command. This fact is curious, because it 
fs, in some measure, for acts performed in the name of 
vio which seem to belong to ruder times, and explains, as far as 
yn is possible, sad deviations from the law of love and 
under the Christian system. Obtuseness of perception 

boa 
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rer 88M Rerments, gives the necessary orders, and leaves the stage 

fm the "Rost amiable and matter-of-fact way. Here was scope for 
good interpretative acting, and doubtless it was forthcoming. 

WPEN the king re-coters he has to heara tale of treachery; but be 

% all that has occurred with no exhibition of anger, and, with 

ut IMLS TrUpting the messenger, learns the fate of the ship which had 

Fiven back on the shore. When the narrative ends by the 

| giate™ENt thar Poseidon had given Orestes and his sister into the 

king’> /Andis, and that the time for action had come, Thoas rises to 

ghe OF4*SI6n, but without bluster, He energetically directs horse and 

foot 6° hurrry:o the spot, ‘There is no reason to think he meant to 

spare TWhigenia, ‘The fugitives ean be secured now the ship is within 

» Me may, he thinks, be either dashed on the rocks, or, still 

bertets Un pated. 

He informs the Chorus that he is too busy to attend to them at 
the Moment, but they may rest assured he will not forget their condign 
panishinent, Not less noteworthy is the conduct of Thoas when 

Appears to unravel the difficulties. He shows no sign what- 
ver Of the baffled vengeance ofa cruel tyrant. He acquiesces at once 
in the will of the goddess, and gives up enemies, priestess, Image, and 

without 2 murmur, One divinity, he seems to admit, had 

vite as much right to be lenient as the other to demand human blood ; 
‘hoas is left on the mind asa striking example of that paralysis 

SF KE emorions which results from regarding power as supreme and 
Ret Amenable to other attributes. And the artificial attitude of 
lisposition might be expressed by some such phrases as these : 

Slatiehter or mercy, 1am prepared for both ; I only wish to be 

“StiGed of authority.” It is needless to point out that the introdue- 
HOM of such a figure greatly intensifies the dramatic effect of the 
to MSs and as a mere instrument of contrast is immeasurably superior 
the talkative moralist conceived by Goethe, whom he represents 

Aetyied into severity by the failure of a love suit. 

SD, Although it is difficult to find in the Greek play any decided dis- 
Proval of the human sacrifices there introduced, yet there is an 
of TTipt to screen the principal female character from the suspicion 
Joy Ptticipation of a direct nature in the horrible rites. ‘The life 
"E study of Euripides was that of the character of the Hellenic 
mean, fand {t was necessary for his indication of the true ideal 
© he should dwell with some acrimony on the faults which the 
‘treatment of wives tended to create, 

This frankness was mistaken for misogyny ; and the senseless cry 
PSS sees repesied till quite modern times. In the play in which 
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(n example taken from another branch of the Aryan stock, the 
doos, amongst whom much natural gentleness co-exists with 
land inhuman beliefs 

‘erhaps the circumstances in evidence can be best given by a 
extract from an office diary = 


ls morning, the hearing of a striking case came on, An old Brahmin, 
histrant of @ temple of Mahadeo, had revently married a pretty girl still im 
fas, The village being large enough for a branch post-office, a Bengalce 
was appointed postmaster. He formed an acquaintance with the bride, 
|, unfortunately, {nto intrigue. ‘The painful story became known to 
‘band, who determined on revenge, and obtained the services of two cooties 
( blsm in his undertaking. Ie remained, however, on terms of apparent 
tip with the Bengals, and, as his spiritual adviser, recommended him to 
a 
‘ 







‘vigil of a festival within the temple, ‘The postmaster, who was = warm 
took his place near the shrine, which was lighted by a single lamp. He 
Pass all the hours of darkness in a religious exercise calle jmp, ot ecstatic 
iow. At midnight the Brahmin entered stealthily with his coolies. ‘They 
be youth, gagged and pinioned him, and stretching his neck back over 
ne basin or sink ased for offerings, severed the windpips. The body wax 
Ided wp and tied into the shape of 2 biradle, and was this carried by the 
to the river bank and Uirown into the stream. An old worshipper eame 
aly next moming with fresh flowers, but finding on the old nosegay other 
Iban those of waer reported the fact at the station. ‘The potice found out 
ole matter very cleverly. 
fee the hearing of the case, the head clerk came in for signatures, In 
tee to the murder this observation was made, perhaps rather fatuously, 
# will the (cmple be purified afler such a crime?" 
te clerk was a Brahmin, and the proprietor of a sbrine of the same god In m 
souring town, 4 well-educated and trustworthy young man, 
fe replied, “It docs not require purification."* 
How so?" 
Because my ged likes blood, 
‘iat the destruction of a fellow: 
Me likes human tilood best of all,” ‘said the clerk, laughingly. 


‘Phe conclusion of the matter seems to be—that if Goethe failed 
produce in his version of the Tauric fable anything but a beauti- 
German poem, the futility lay in the attempt. In no particular 
(he fall so short of success, from an Hellenic point of view, as in 
$ delineation of the king. He was afraid of the brutality, He 
thed to make things pleasant, And it escaped him that the frame 
‘mind conceived by Euripides for A¢s Thoas was not only a clever 
planation of a curious moral problem, but an idea pregnant with 
listie force, 

‘The Greek plays—to many a mere image of academic research— 
‘Recalling that fearful line in the “ Eumenides,” deuh Bporeluy aludraw we 
PyeAF (The smell of human sloughter vighles me). 
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WILD FLORA OF SCOTLAND. 


* two simple considerations will help us to understand the 
‘ forms of any country ; why they should be there, and 
Should be absent, It is evident, for instance, that 
Jclimate are factors of the very first importance, The 
'na of Great Britain are not so umerous in species a» 
* Continent, but more so than those of Ereland. The 
is in its insular position. The shallow seas to the south 
hough more than once dry, have prevented a free and 
‘usgage ; and St, George's Channel, deeper, and of older 
das a second barrier. 
also prepared to find that plants grow in the south 
which would starve to death under more exacting 
conditions; and that, all things else being equal, the 
‘we go delicate forms will have a tendency to disappear, 
Proportion of the more hardy to take their place. Soil, 
& food supply, is another determinant, ‘The hedge- 
‘chalky hollows of Hampshire, Surrey, and the Isle of 
‘errun with Travellers’ Joy (Clemoatir Vitalta) and other 
ts; and the downs are rich in insect orchis and 
"a tresses, which thin out beyond the limits of the 
»solutely refuse to grow where the older rocks come to 


fo Scotland the earliest lesson in the flora of the country 
it the limits of those species which, from some cause or 
26 find one part more suitable than another, and con- 
Yes within certain limits. If there is anything in a 
Ative flower is the Scots Primrose (Primula scotica), the 
‘ed after its country. ‘Truc, its comparatively narrow 
what against its claim to supersede the thistle (Cras 

Its headquarters seem to be in Orkney, whence it 
= mainland, and is there found in the extreme north and 
St of Sutherlandshire, In Caithness it grows in great 
Being the most notable plant of the county. Tt con 








great. 
just over the hil! Glen Ista terminates 
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Alpines. Glen Dole has one of the rarest fi 
round-leaved woodsia (IVowtsia 

with only another place in Scotland one of #1 
Alpines, the snowy gentian (Gewhiana mfvadés). Tk 
‘the blue colour characteristic of the family ; and 
face of the almost precipitous rock, and seeds it 

Its site is happily known to few, and therwin consists | 
One will now probably have had enough of 
disposed to make for the nearest place of shelter; 
considerable distance. Dropping down on the northern slopes 
the Cacnlochan hills, he will strike the road which cromes 
mountains ftom the Spittal of Glen Shee. “Tr passes the 

of the rough track that leads up the narrow but splendid Glen 
Callater to the lonely loch which sleeps among the silent bills; i 
when he approaches the village of Braemar the view becomes ®t 
picturesque, ‘There is lofty Morrone on the right; 

Craig Choinnich, with Kindrochit and Corriefergie lying at its 
embosomed in trees ; a grand stretch of mountains in the foregone 
and above them the conspicuous knobs of Ben A’an.” 

He will have the satisfaction of feeling that he is sleeping fe Ot 
night, not only in the noblest and most characteristic scene of Of 
Scottish Highlands, within a mile or two of Balmoral, but also eit 
ry centre of the Aberdeenshire Alpine field. 

Castleton of Bracmar stands nently 1,200 feet above the ler! 
the sea, and therefore well within the limit of the sub-Alpines "= 
on the low hills round about the Alpines grow. “The willage my 
flefned as the zone of the Alpine lady's mantle, and the bila! 
Morrone, 1,600 fect higher, a8 that of the trailing azlex T= 
been noted that only a few scattered bushes of broom and sina 
found at Castleton, showing that neither of these seemingly 
plans has any claim to be regarded as Alpine, and, at mas HD | 
ag into the sub-Alpine region. 
Ehrss ste pllowing at he can return down Glen Chinig#® 
up Glen Callater, and ascend Lochnagar. ‘There, if he is forraalé 4 
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|b, he will find, not without trouble or in great quantity, among 
rare things, the Alpine brook saxifrage and the clustered 
ige (Saxifraga rivularis and nivalis), 
‘fwence he must face south again, and find a way through the 
pians into Perthshire, Im all that stern and tremendous ram- 
there is only one such low pass, that which leads into Glen 
Attached to this interesting piece of physical geography there 
ta tale Considerably on the other side of Braemar from 
pagar is Ben Muich Dhui. 
na certain eventful day this giant was the goal of another of 
crentful plant hunts, so pleasant in the memory of those who 
in them, in which the veteran professor, whom we have already 
imid the Glen Dole hills, led a new session’s raw recruits over 
(80 familiar to himself, On his return he reached Glen Tilt 
igh this break in the hills, and successfully circumvented certain 
ine wassails who attempted to bar the way. ‘his spirited 
frement, by mo means the only one in the annals of these 
‘er wanderings, was afterwards celebrated in a lay, which T am 
+ to have forgotten, almost deserving to rank alongside of 
jun's raid of “Ta Fhairshon,” 
following down the glen, should no such obstruction block the 
‘one issues at length in the neighbourhood of Blair Athole, 
tice he finds his way to the eastern end of Loch Tay and village 
Kenmore. There he will be within sight and casy reach of a 
shaped hill, standing very much alone between the basins of 
Lyon and the still youthful Tay. A steamboat will take him to 
se if he does not care for the walk. ‘This js the third and last 
fghold, that of the Perthshire Alpines. ‘The mountain is Ben 
ts, the most crowded resort of hill-plants in Scotland. Not 
there are more Alpines in Perthshire than in Forfarshire. 
igely enough, there are just exactly the same number, although 
the same species, in both counties. But there are more 
red into one place. Among the many rare things growing here 
the drooping bulbous saxifrage (Saxi/raga cernua), only found 
Ais locality, and the rock forget-me-not (Afyosotis alpestrii). 
too, we come on the second site of the little blue gentian of 
Hochan. 
Phe route, therefore, from Thrums to cover the Scottish Alpine 
uy, is up Glen Clova to Glen Dole, across the intervening hill 
faunlochan, down the Aberdeenshire side to Braemar, thence 
gh Glen Callater to Lochnagar, South again, through the 
fy Grampian pass into Perthshire, and down Glen Tilt to Loch 





between Glen Dole, Lochnagar, de 
‘The risks to our wild flora, 
vost, aco scl a oe 


tive as those which threaten our wild fauna. 
present time, and those perhaps are mainly local, 
among lowland forms, through: ae drainage, | 
other obvious causes. 

Probably no single upland species has been b 
straits of some of the birds of prey, which dare to find a meal es # 
moor or in the coverts. They have not a bad character tie t 
others ; lead a passive and innocent existence, and are in poe? 
woy’ Indeed their mission is rather beneficent than otis | 
Dwelling in a zone of theirown, they flush the are slopes and pei 
with colour; gladden the otherwise desolate heights with these” 
of life ; and furnish a welcome bite to the ptarmigan, 
plant, which is as necessary to the existence of the white 
heather is to the red, grows on ledge, in crack and Ser ; 
shelter of loose stones, and wherever there is sufficient 
mica schist to cover their roots, 

Proprietors are indifferent to their fate, in many eases 
scious of their existence ; and if they keep back the would-be 
it is rather lest he disturb the game than lest he remove the 

‘The gamekeeper is not so guiltless. His Highland: 
invaded every summer by eager spirits from the south, aad 
besieged with questions as to the whereabouts of the Alpiies: 
has taken the hint to look round ‘him when he is Rapes | 
the places where anything unfamiliar grows, and he user 
tage skilfully. He is now ready to supply whatever is wanted —** 
consideration, and even to guide the more liberal to the spat | 
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quisites help to make a very sensible addition to his wages Once 
‘emed, cach new comer is master of the situation and competent 
uuide troops of excited friends, eager to learn the secret and bear 
y specimens. 

‘Greed is still more wasteful than curiosity or pseudo-love. When 
“eure so many anxious (0 possess and willing to pay, there are 
> to be sellers ; and, 0, quite a trade goes on in Alpines, Jn 
tion to the amateur who forages for himself and others, there is 
+ the professional plant collector, whose business in life is either to 
kon his own account from door to door or to act on behalf of 
se man who keeps a nursery, 

‘How long the supply will meet a traffic of that kind it were not 
yrtotell; but the end may well be within measurable distance, 
‘Sclally as the demand is not unlikely to increase, I have met 
ty returning from the hills with crates full of plants, hundreds in 
4, While I was writing this a man called, and curiosity took me 
the door to see him, He held a basket in his hand filled with 
‘ley ferns, by no means our rarest forms, but sufficiently charac- 
Istic of the stony tracks of most of our uplands to be worth pre- 
‘ving ; and the following conversation ensued : 

“ Fine plants, sir; male and female for sixpence.” 

“ Where did you get them?" 

“On Birnam Hill.” 

“They are all of one sort. Are there no others there ?” 

“There used to be lots of holly fern, but the visitors have taken 
all away.” 

Here were two forces at work: this poor wretch, who managed 
‘Ret a little meat and a good deal of drink out of the traffic, and 
© uninteresting crew of tourists and lodgers who infest such scenes, 
‘have not yet learned the first lesson taught to all well-bred 
ildren—to look at everything and touch nothing. 

Tt is not so easy to draw the line between a wise conservatism 
@ an unwise interference with popular rights as many seem to 
fk. There is another side to an Access to Mountains Bill, not 
ile to those who simply theorize from the plain, Sometimes, 
nm abroad on the wilds with blue cloud-flaked sky overhead, and 
fry-shaded plain three thousand feet beneath, I have been annoyed 
thie restriction placed on my freedom of movement by some 
fous gamekeeper. And, anon, before the day was out, I have 
#1 equally annoyed at the liberty allowed to another, who was 
ing and tearing at his own sweet will, and generally doing as 
= as he could to make the hills not worth climbing. 

MOL. caxxvin. xo, 1972, ee 


Me 
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Z DONKEYS—AND HORSES. 


‘key, who, rather undeservedly, has come to be con- 
se2 one of the “naturals” of the animal world, was 
© the ancients to Bacchus ; while the ass of Silenus was 
ace among the stars, Apparently he was a more intel- 
‘age in carly days than he is supposed to be at present, 
» the grammarian, possessed one who invariably attended 
‘<actures on poetry, and would even leave the choicest 
Bhhistles to doso, “Wicked asa red ass" san an old 
= the Copts believed in so firmly that every year they 
unhappy animal of the detested colour by hurling it 
=a wall, Inan old black-letter translation of Albertus 
donkey figures in the following extraordinary recipe: 
Ader’s skyn, and Auri pigmentum, and greeke pitch of 
> and the waxe of newe Bees, and the fat or grease of 
Dreake them all, and put them all in a dull seething 
‘&ter, and make it to seeth at a glowe fire, and after let it 
fad make a taper, and every man that shall see light of it 
‘neadiesse.” Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
® valuable armlet “a ring made of the hoofe of an asse’s 
fried about.” A tract written by a certain “A. B.” in 
id “ The Noblenesse of the Asse,” is exceedingly laudatory 
‘ent animal : “He refuseth no burden, he goes whither 
fthout any contradiction, He lifts not his foote against 
+ bytes not ; he is no fugitive, nor malicious affected. He 
fogs in good sort, and to his liking that hath cause to 
k” But what chiefly fills the worthy author with admira- 
‘onkey's evize—his “goodly, sweet, and continuall brayings,” 
4 “a melodious and proportionate kind of musicke.” 
fe,” he adds, “that any of our immoderne musicians can 
their song is full of exceeding pleasure to be heard ; 
in is to be discerned both concord-discord, singing in 
ithe beginning to sing in large compasse, then following 
ad fall, the hhalfe note, whole note, musicke of five voices, 
ara 











Coles, one of our early botanists, in his “Art 


“ Tf asses chaunce to feed much upon hemlock, they will 
asleep that they will seeme to be deade, insomuch 


that some, thinking 
them to be dead indeed, have flayed off their skins yet after the 
hemlock had done operating, they have stirred and wakened out of 
their sleep, to the grief and amazement of the owners, and to the 
laughter of others.” 

A “learned ass” must, according to old Topsell, be a suificiently 
remarkable quadruped. “There was a cunning player in Africa, & 
a city called Alcair, who taught an asse divers strange tricks or Seats, 
for, in a publick spectacle, turning to his asse (being on a scaffold te 
show sport) he said, 'The great Sultan proposeth to build him an hous, 
and shall need all the asses of Alcair to fetch and earry wood, stones, 
lime, and other necessaries for that business.’ Presently the ase 
falleth down, turneth up his heels into the alr, growneth, and shutteth 
his eyes fast as if he had been dead ; while he lay thus, the player 
desired the beholders to consider his estate, for his asse was dead; 
he was a poor man, and, therefore, moved them to give him money 
to buy another asse. In the meantime, having gotten as mock 
money as he could, he told the people he was not dead, but knowsng 
his master’s poverty, counterfeited in that manner, whereby he might 
get money to buy him provender, and, therefore, he turned again 0 
his asse, and bid him arise, but he stirred not at all; then dad be 
strike and beat him sore (as it seemed) to make arise, but all ia 
vain—the asse laid still. Then said the player again, ‘Our Sultea 
hath commanded that to-morrow there be a great triumph without 
the city, and that all the noble women shall ride thither upon the 
finest asses, and this night they must be fed with oates and have the 
best water of Nilus to drink.” At the hearing thereof up stared 
ase, snorting and leaping (or joj. “Then said the player, “The 





town began 
tal ani his Togs tad deen out of joint. ‘Why, bat,’ said the 


dlayer, “had thou lifer carry a fair young woman?” The asse 
ragged his head in token of consent to that bargain. ‘Go, then, 
aid the player, ‘and among all these fair women, choose one that 
‘hou mayest carry ;’ then the asse looketh round about the ably, 
ind at last went to a sober woman, and touched her with his nose, 
vhereat the residue wondered and laughed, shutting up the sport 
ith crying out, ‘An asse’s woman | an asse’s woman !’ and so the 
Hayer went into another town.” 

Bloomfield’s comical ballad of “ The Fakenham Ghost" ought to 
fe better known than it is, describing as i¢ does with quiet drollery 
he terrors of an ancient dame trudging home from market in the 


wilight, and starting at every sound :— 


‘The dappled herd of grazing decr, that sought the shades by day, 
Now started from hor path with fear, and gave the stranger way, 
‘Darker it grow, and darker fears oame o'er her troubled mind ; 
‘When now a sbort quick step she hears come patting close behind. 


She torn, it stopp’ ; nought could she see upon the glowing plain, 
‘But as she strove the sprite to flee, she heard the samve again, 

Now terror seiced her quaking frame; for where the path was bare 
‘The trotting ghost kept on the ame! She muttered many a prayer, 


‘Vet once again, amidst her fright, she tried what sight could doy 
‘When, through the cheating looms of right, 2 monster stood in view ; 
Regardless of whaie’er she felt, it flowed down the plain 1 

‘She owned her sing, and down whe kmelt, and sali hee prayers again. 


‘Then on she sped, and hope grew strong, the white park gate in wiew, 
‘Which pushing hac, so Tong it swong, the ghost and all passed through. 
Lou fell the gate against the post, her heart-atrings like to crack j 

‘For much she feared the grisly ghost woald leap upon her ack, 

‘Still on, jst, pat, the goblin went, as it had done before 1 

‘Her sirength and resolution spent, she fainted at the door. 

‘Oat came her husband much surprised, out cane her daughter dear 5 
Good-natured souls ! all unadvised of what they bad to fear, 





‘The canudle’s gleam pierced through the night, some short space o'er the green, 
And there the little trotting sprite distinctly might be seen, 

‘An aw’ foat bad lox ite dam within the spacious park, 

‘And simple as the playful lamb had followed in the dark, 


‘No goblin he, no imp of sin no crimes hacl ever known ; 
‘They took the shaguy stranger in, and reared him ax their own, 
‘His little hoofs would rattle round upon the cottage floor, 
‘The matron leamed to love the vound that frightened her befure. 
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thom jts face was turned. The white horse still reigns as 
of Kent and Hanover ; and the “ White Horse" in Berk~ 
st be fresh in the memory of all who have read of its 
&” In saintly legend, Hippolytus is the patron saint of 
and on his feast-day, August 15, they were led up for 
mn in the Church of Royston, in Hertfordshire. Perhaps 
inital is so widely celebrated in fact and fiction, history, 
Passing by the farnous enchanted horse in the Arabian 
ind the intelligent Comrade of Fortunio in the fairy tale, 

to the noble Bucephalus, whom none could ride but 
+ the Great, and who, wounded unto death at the battle of 
ipes, bore his master to a place of safety,anddied. In that 
“Battle of Lake Regillus,” told as none but Macaulay could 
it, we see the dark grey charger of the Tusculan Mamilius, 
Auster, the steed of Herminius = 

Black Auster was the floetest steed 
Fron Aufdus to Po, 


the two champions le dead together, slain each by the 
te other, what a picture we get of their horses ! 


Fast, fast, with beels wild spurring, 
The dark grey charger tled = 
He burst though ranks of fighting men, 
He sprung o'er heaps of dead. 
‘His bridle far out-steeaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountains, 
‘The mountains of his home. 
‘The pass was steep and rogzed, 
‘The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like n whirlwind up the pass, 
Avil he teh the wolves bebind. 
‘Through many a startled harelet 
‘Thandered bin Aying feet ; 
Te rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rushed up the long white street ! 
He eushed by tower and temple, 
Anil panied nat from hin race 
“TUE he stood before bis master's door 
Tn the stately markes-place. 





Auster’s loyal heart did not fail him even at that pass, 
Bot, like a graven image, 
Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wintfully he looked 
Unto his master’s face. 
‘The raven mane that daily, 
‘With pats and fond caresses, 


eee ante min _ 
one. 


saddle my horse, 
[to the door + 
night 


‘burghor, and priest, 
“ean die; 
‘out of his nest 
and fy. 
ithe clear moonshine, 
at the door 
of the red Ahr wine 
[before 
‘and he held him tighs, 


over the wall 


‘the night, 
fall 1 


And yet the “ Duchess May,” in 

te," does the like, that she may die 
escape the Lord of Leigh. She was 
by the bold brigand knight Eppelein 
vhen, just before his execution, he 
= mount again his trusty steed. The 
ed; and the rider, putting spurs to 
fapet into the moat, a hundred feet 
escaped! A horse worth having ! 
he good news from Ghent to Aix, 
ied on the way, and who bad 

bear the whole weight 
vould save Aix from her fate ; 
Wil of blood tw the brim, 
“his eye-sockets! rim, 

‘coat, each holster fet fall, 
go belt and all, 
vatted hin ear, 
, my horse without peer ; 
dand sang, any noise, bad or good, 
«d galloped and stood, 
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este Pee a fie ee pone for my 
‘two for her gentill-woman, and oone for her chamberer. 
ys and naggis for my lordis’ oone saddill, viz, oone for my 
ide, oone to be led for my lorde, and cone to stay at home 
‘de. Item, chariot hors tostand in my lordis’ stable yerely ; 
‘fat trottynge hors to draw in the chariot, and nagg for the 
han to ride, eight Again, hors for my lorde Percy, his 
ine. A-great double twottynge hors to travel on in winter. 
thle trottynge hors, called a curtal, for his lordship to ryde 
townes. Another trottynge gambaldyn hors for his lord- 
(de upon when he comes into townes. An amblynge hors 
tdship to journey on daily. A proper amblyng little nag 
ordship when he gacth on hunting or hawkin. A gret 
hors to carry his male.” It may be well to explain that a 
tse was a thoroughbred ; a fad/rey, a horse of casy paces, 
for ladies ; Aeddys and nags were rather small animals, 
from Ireland ; a clothseck horse was one who carried the 
55 agreat double-trottynge hors, » large, unwieldy animal, 
st pace was a trot; a curta/, onc whose tail had been cut ; 
nbaldyn horse, one who pranced and curvetted, and showed 
tm good points and his rider's skill. 

his horse is to the Arab everyone knows—the most highly 
possession, the most jealously guarded treasure. OF one 
e Kochlani, the pedigree has been preserved for over 2,000 
d they are said to be descended from the stud of Solomon. 
mal has its pedigree hung round its neck; and the sub- 
a translation of one carried by a horse purchased by a 
ifficer: “In the name of Gon, the Merciful and Com- 
¢, and of Saed Mahomed, agent of the High Gon, and of 
anions of Mohamed, and of Jerusalem. Praised be the 
{Omnipotent Creator. ‘This is a high+bred horse, and its 
th is here in a bag about its neck, with his pedigree, and of 
dauthority, such as no infidel can refuse to believe. He is 
f Rabbaney, out of the dam Labadah, and equal in power 
+ of the tribe of Zayhalahj; he is finely moulded, and made 
ng like an ostrich. In the honours of relationship, he 
tulnah, sire of Mahat, sire of Kallac, and the unique Alket, 
fanasseh, sire of Alsheh, father of the race down to the 
orse, the sire of Lahalala ; and (o him be ever abundance of 
at, and corn, and water of life as a reward from the tribe of 
; and may = thousand branches shade his carcase from the 
‘the tomb, from the howling wolf of the desert ; and let 
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teeth, lifted him from the ground, and dashed out of 
encampment at full speed ; nor did he slacken his speed 
‘arrived at the encampment of his own tribe. He laid his 
and wounded master at the door of his tent, and then sank 
the ground." 
conquests of Peru and Mexico horses were important 
The Indians had never seen such creatures, and believed 
and man were one gigantic animal ; and Pizarro is said to 
his life to the fact that, being on one occasion hotly purs 
had a fall from his horse, on which his pursuers retreated in 
ion, believing that by some exercise of white magic the 
had divided itself into two. In our own land many a 
tition entwined itsclf around harseshoes. ‘They brought 
ek, and were accordingly nailed on walls and doors; and a 
fy wish was: “May the horseshoe never be pulled from thy 
old” At Oakham, in Rutlandshire, every passenger through 
fm hadi to leave a horseshoe, or a sum of money in default, at 
{i—a custom complied with by the Iron Duke and our own 
«As John of Gaunt rode through Lancaster his horse cast 
‘At was picked up and fixed in the middle of the street. 
it wore out a new one was put, which has been renewed again 
fain—whence the place is called Horseshoe Corner. 


BARBARA CLAY FINCH, 
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An Foening in a Moorish Café. 419 


“Thou west eweeter than honey tome, 
‘But thou hast become more bitter than ll. 
Ts it thus thou beginnest the world? 
‘Beware lest thou make me thy for | 
Yet to-day taste, O my master, 
OF the love that thou hast taught to me. 


© Thave hitherto teen but a name to thee, 
“And thou took'at to thy Lorom a snake, 
Yut to-day 1 perceive thou'st « fancy for me = 
© God, 1 will not be decsived ! 
Yet to-day taste, O my master, 
OF the love that thou hast taught to me, 


© ‘Thou know’st my complaint and my only cure ; 
‘Why, then, wilt thou heal me not ? 
‘Thou canst do ao to-day, O my master, 
‘And save me from all further woe, 
Yes, torday taste, O my mastery 
OF the love that thow hast tanght to me." 





which the hard-pressed swain replies ; 

++ Of a truth, thine eyes have bewitched me, 
Foe death itself is in fear of them s 
And thine eyebrows, like two logs of wood, 
Have battered me each in his tur. 

So if thoa say’st dle, 1") die, 
‘Anil for God shall my sacrifice be, 

4 Thave neither yet die, nor abandoned hope, 
‘Though alumber at night T ne'er know. 
With the staff of deliverance still afar off 
So that all the world knows of my woe, 

And if thou say'st die, I" die, 
But for Ged shall my sacrifice be." 


tile the singing had proceeded, Sid and Drees had been 
ng in a game of draughts, and as it ceased their voices could 
td in eager play. “Call thyself a Millem (master)! There— 
ther was bewitched by a hyena—there, and there again,” 
d Sfid, as he swept a first, a second, and a third of his 
mts pices from the board. But Drees was equal with him 
ther move. ‘So, verily, thou art my master, So let us praise 
br thy wisdom : thou art like unto him who indeed shot the 
it who killed his cow with the second shot! See, thus I teach 
2 boast before thy betters; ha! I laugh at thee, I ride the 
yon thy head! I shave that beard of thine,” he ejaculated, 
he took one piece after another from his adversary as the 
of an incautious move. The board had the appearance of a 


Hs 








<dn Evening in a Moorish Café. 421 
within him, His step grew brisk. The way seemed 


Tose 

© Onward he pushed. 

=< Stsently he could make out the huts of a village. 

; EAN God "he cried; but sill he ha had no supper 
iene omach camoursd, His purse was empty also, 
dogs of the village yelped at him, He paused discom- 


= 
Widow zaidah stood before her light. ‘Who's there?! 





th 

“h God's name, then, welcome. Silence there, curs!’ 

Says tbe el Hakk approached. *God bless thee, my mother, and 
Uhee a thousandfold.’ 


= 
Fd 


‘Zaidah herself was poor. Her property consisted only of a 
Rd fowls. She set before him eggs—two, hard-boiled ; bread 
Ute , He thanked God. He ai 
ex § Yes God will repay,’ she said. 

‘Next day Abd cl Hakk passed on to Marrikesh. There, God 
tee him. Years passed on: onc, two, three, four, five, six, 
| 





Abd el Hakk was rich, Meloodi, the gossip, disliked him. 
Rote Widow Zaidah, ‘Abd cl Hakk, whom once thou 
it, is rich. Thy two eggs were never yet paid for. 
thou not given them to him they would have become two 
I ‘These would cach have laid hundreds. “Those hun- 
Ses, when hatched, would have laid their thousands, In seven 
SSSs—! Think to what amount Abd cl Hakk is indebted to 
Ses! sue him!’ 
| “stwidow Zaidah listened. What is more, she acted. Abd el 
she failed to appear to rebut the claim. He was worth no more. 

“Why is the defendant not here?? asked the judge. 

+ My lord,’ said the attorney, ‘he is gone to sow boiled beans.” 
| "Boiled beans ! 

“ «Boiled beans, my lord.’ 

“Ts he mad?” 

4 * He is very wise, my lord.’ 
| = "Thou mockest !” 

“© My lord, if boiled ezgs can be hatched, sure boiled beans car 
= 

4+ Dismissed with costs 

“The tree that bends with every wind that blows will seldom 

upright.” 

‘Around of applause acknowledged the well-told tale, whereas the 
Sestures of the speaker had told even more than his words. But 
I ‘VOR. CCLXAVUL NO, 3972. vv 
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THE DIRGE OF LOVE. 


‘IRED at heart, ere I could grieve, 

Late upon an autumn eve, 
1 fell slumbering, it would seem, 
Deep into an autumn dream. 
Forests rose in failing light, 
Touched with sunset, dim with night ; 
Leaves that fell from branches bare 
‘Through the mellow autumn air ; 
Wandering streams that one by one 
‘Caught the last rays of the sun; 
Darkness that could yet unfold 
Flowers and fruit of autumn gold. 
Flashed a passing gleam of light, 
Swept at once to depths of night, 
‘As, through darkness weirdly sailing, 
(Came the sound of distant wailing. 
Strange the voice, its murmur dread 
Stirred the branches overhead; 
From the silence far on high, 
‘Answering, came a moaning cry, 
Echoing, plaintive, fram above : 
My heart said, The Dirge of Love. 


Rose a wood. In spectral height 
Trees were flung upon the night ; 
‘Tall they stood, their branches bare, 
Giantlike, thrown against the air, 
Dark were evening depths between, 
Save one distant, lingering sheen, 
‘Where through branches pallidly 
Shone the golden autumn sky. 
‘Then, as shadows’ flickering grace, 
Mute, can fill an empty space, 
Silent as a voiceless pain, 
Shadowy, eame a funeral train. 
¥RR 





Sank the woods, as if to sleep ; 
Holding breath in bitterest pain, 
Shadowy, stood the funeral train, 
Mute—till sudden, sharp and clear, — 
Stabbed with anguish, torn with fear, 
‘Through the stillness piercingly 
Came the human mourner's cry, 
‘Sharp as if in silence dread 
Passionate strength had gathered 
(Wind that breaks upon a frost). 
Tove! my Love !”—its volee was lost 


_ 





despair ; 
Rose—and at that anguish all, 
Shadowy train and phantom pall, 
Winds that moaned in trees above, 
Paused to hear the Dirge of Love. 


Rose the Dirge. Like shuddering fears 
‘Comes its voice across the years, 

Wild as if it cried to me 

With a whole world’s agony. 

© Love | my Love !” it cried ; and shrill, 
“ Ah! Love ! Love !” went echoing still, 
“Cold and dead!” With sobs opprest, 
Sank the wail once more to rest. 

Rising then, as storms arise, 

‘Torn with tempest, wild with cries, 
Passionate autumn winds above, 

Wailing came the Dirge of Love. 


“Love! Love! come!” Itsank in pain, 
“Lave! come! seck my life again. 
Canst thou hear me call, and lie 
Unresponsive to the cry, 
Thou, who in the days of old, 
Hastenedst ere the plaint was told ? 
Ah! Love ! Love ! 
‘Tried, forsaken, bought and sold, 
Played for counters, lost for gold, 
All the world henceforth shall be 
Cold and grey for loss of thee, 
Never more shall darkness’ sway 
Yield before the light of day ; 
Never, when the storms have passed, 
Shall the white rays break at last. 
Yet if ever star hath shone 
‘On the shades where thou art gone, 
Hear me from the distant shore. 
1—I need thee. Come once more ! 
Love ! my Love! 
Come ! I call thee—from the bed 
Even of death to wake the dead. 


Or, in sharpest wail for rest, 
Find my comfort on thy breast. 
Love ! come! 

‘Through the darkness see— 
See | I stretch my arms to thee. 
Proud no longer, I entreat 
But for triumph at thy feet. 
Come ! the grave shall hear my call! 
Prone upon the ground I fall. ; 
Dark my heart with speechless fears, 
Blind my eyes with night and tears, 
Fallen, on the earth THe, 
Cry to thee through misery. 
Canst thou, though the grave be deep, 
Fail to hear me when T'weep? 
Didst thou ever let me feel 
Left to pain that thou couldst heal? 
Now in my supremest pain, 
Love, come, seek my life again. 
Rise as though the morning shone 
Silent ! Is the last hope gone? 
Ah! Lave! Love |" 






The wailing ery 
Surged in echoes from on high, 
‘Through the tumult rising thus 
Voices multitudinous— 

Lives as if by lightning cleft, 

Mother of her child bereft, 
Friendship like wind-scattered foam, 
Passionate grief, dishonoured home; 
ch distinet in its refrain, 

Pierced with individual pain, 

Till united anguish broke 

In one tempest. I awoke, 
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Cuntosrry concerminc Human Ixvinsizy. 


‘NS order to form an estimate of the potentialities of human nature, 

it is necessary that we take stock of its infirmities and its vices. 
© difficult is the task to those capable of undertaking it, for revela- 
& of what is least satisfactory in our common nature is what we 
hilly furnish. It is only when our curiosity concerning others 
fomes vulgar and abject, as much of it is, or is calculated to give 
tvto the living, that it becomes wholly contemptible. Who that 
called on a Sunday afternoon on a friend living in a quict street 
‘Square, and has given a rat-tat-tat-tat, which in the calm of the 
(ditions has widely resounded, has not seen half a dozen noses 
ened against window-panes in order to ‘sce who was calling at 
(mber 16? Such curiosity, excusable only because of the self- 
Posed limitations upon Sunday occupation. of the English middle 
‘Sees, 1s very human and very ignoble, On the same low level I 
| disposed to rank curiosity concerning all affairs of people living 
ead into which we have no right to inquire. “The evil that 
‘' do lives after them,” and it is just and inevitable that the 
Sgularities of genius should teach their lesson. Villon must 
thily go to posterity as a cut-throat, Marlowe as a roué, Rochester 
Sxdebauchee, The lesson, sad and humiliating as it may be, that 
Miant capacity is no guarantee for moral excellence, is taught uy 
in and again. All against which I protest is an unsavoury 
ght in detail, To the anatomist of our human system things 
e rightly: a sort of scientific beauty as indications ‘or revela- 
© which to the private individual breed disgust or nausea. It 
ftuing that the general public should be excluded, as practically 
's, froam the dissecting-room or the abattoir. I personally should 
‘no great admiration for the man who in the casc of either 
‘tution wished to/break through the consign. 





In one of the most estimable of our eseainer alae 

‘of which T bare nothing to urge, there have recently 

portions of an animated and strictly private correspondence beter 
two persons of oppasite oe Te 

aioe were written with no view to ultimate 

freely with the characters in te eed 

correspondents are dead. Not so the persons with whom they 

[ read, accordingly, things calculated to bring poignant pala 

persons still among us. For instance, I read —mentioning no us: 

that so and so, indicating 2 well-known S| 

certain eminent actor that his Hamlet is “simply hideous.” A® 

known writer, married to an eminent artist, is treated will #0" 
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4, though scarcely ill-natured, chaff, indicative of the supposed 

of what in proverbial wisdom is called “the grey mare." 
, the writer of these things would on no account, if alive, have 
mitted them to get into print during the lifetime of those con- 
aed. I hold it, therefore, indiscreet and culpable on the part of 
literary executor to have permitted theirappearance. Death pays 
Hebts and removes all responsibilities from the person who has 
bed away, but not from those who have charge of his estate or his 


‘Tue Lisnts or Eprrortar. Respowstoi.ity, 


| WILL utter ‘one further growl on a subject which I will then 
| abandon. I cannot say that, in my opinion, any period arrives 
t justifies indiscretion concerning women who have had no 
or avowed relations with poets. We should all be glad to 
‘the name of that “ mistress ""—the term had not then the signi- 
since assigned to it—of Shakespeare, concerning whom he 
s that her “eyes are raven black,” and that “black wires grow on 

F head.” It would be, moreover, unnecessarily squeamish to 
reticence concerning the relations to women of Shelley or Byron 
Ithe theories of life advocated and practised by George Eliot and 
forge Henry Lewes, As well be sensitive to the relations between 
en and Paris or Cleopatra and Mark Antony. Burns, however, as 
Poct sprung from humble stock, was indiscreetly and culpably 
jastful of casual favours, ‘Take poems such as “The Lass that 
fide the Bed to Me," or “Vestreen, I had a Pint of Wine,” and 
morbid sense of delicacy is requisite to feel that the state- 
jcontained in each had better never have been made, or, having 
made, should have been left severely alone. Editors, however, 
differently, and the editors of Burns have run down the poor 
light or loving, who have given Burns opportunity for his 

fic boast. ‘They tell us that Anna, whose golden head re- 
Wed on the breast of the Scottish poet, was a Miss ——, the 
lughter of a certain innkeeper at——. I maintain that no passage 
[ime vindicates such assertion, which serves no purpose. When 
(Soman shares and influences the life of a great man, it is well 
© should know all about her. Whether one woman or another 
Phtened, for an occasion, the solitude of Burns's life or shared his 
(Bouse is a matter that may decently be allowed to lapse into 


tition. 
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a different, view from that of Raynouard, 
force in the decisions quoted. My own study 


cast a light, as [have said, upon sexual rela~ 
‘What is, as I shall show, practically deducible 
that love was veritably lord of all. Marriage, 
ng barrier to the proclamation of love, nor, | 
barred, or complicated rather, by a fantistic 
metaphysical jargon of pleading, to its frui= 


in an attitude of avowed hostility. ‘They had— 
“to keep so far as possible their fair and vivacious 
In case their precautions failed, and the 
reached, nobles had in those days methods of 

our or avenging an afiront which may be studied 
‘Matteo Bandello or even in the “ Contes Drola- 













‘Tue Courts or Love. 


n has been specially directed to this subject by the 
of “ The Troubadours and Courts of Love"! of 
ck Rowbotham, which forms the opening volume 
of works, to be called the “Social England Series,” 
task of depicting the social life in this country as 
n religion, commerce, art, literature, science, agriculture, 
‘Mr. Rowbotham, who is best known for his scientific 
“ History of Music,” a subject kindred with that with 
deals, has given a bright, readable, and fairly ample 
i¢ origin of the Courts of Love, and their final extinction 
n to which the Albigenses were subject. He 
‘my task by supplying translations of many of the 
‘quaint institutions, and the general rules laid down, 
lovers. Many of these utterances are common. 
usascan be—e.g. “A person whois the prey of love 
ps little ;” or Every lover is accustomed" (? ex- 
‘pale at the sight of his lady-love." Others of 
Laws of Love are, however, unmistakably 
u Marriage cannot be pleaded as an 
Tt is not becoming to love those 
1 Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
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HOW TO LIVE 
WN NOTHING 4A YEAR. 


By Mrs. E. T. Coox. 


I Nellie were anxious to be married. They had been 
ed for three whole years, but scemed no nearer marry- 
first ; rather less, in fact, for Tom's uncle—who had 
ectations” in his nephew's breast—now cruelly married 
tured poor Tom adrift. A struggling artist, it is well 
(@ assets ; and Nellie was even more penniless, being, 
ndent upon cousins for her daily bread, So the young 
(cing no better state of things in the near future, deter- 
the law into their own hands. Nellie did not consult 
for the very sensible reason that she did not intend to 
ice; Tom had no guardians to consult; and one fine 
{out and were married, 
ity pounds Inid by a5 a nest-egg ; Nellie, only five; and 
‘ pleasant honeymooning in a canoe on the river, it 
sary to look matters in the face. ‘They must live ;-and 
w to live was the difficulty. Not even a “home,” in 
Of the word, was theirs ; not even the proverbial 
‘Three old chair and half candle, 
‘One old jug without a handle, 

the lovelorn Yonghy Bonghy Bo, could they boast of. 
‘@ beyond their means ; boarding-houses equally out of 

‘And it was imperative that Tom should be in London. 
lowly unfolded his plan, In his long pre-matrimonial 
les round town, he had one day, near Finchley, chanced 

1k NO, 1973+ oy 
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ds that Tom now had remaining, he spent five on improve- 
‘glazier and carpenter were sent for; windows were put in, 
inks covered at least half of the stone flooring, while the 
ig holes were decently mended with plaster, The repairs 
yerhaps have altogether satisfied a Reformed Vestry, but 
sd this newly-married couple. A few articles of necessary 
‘ere hired from Tottenham Court Road, and Tom and 
éd triumphantly into their newabode, To their delighted 
m seemed the most luxurious of abodes. Carpenters and 
‘had worked a wondrous transformation, and now Tom and 
all that remained to be done themselves. How delicious 
t first steak taste, cooked by Nellic’s hands on the cheap 
(stove! How charming it all seemed to Nellie herself 
2 guessed by those who for years, like her, have eaten the 
iacity. 

vas pleased, too, with her new duties, “Cleaning the steps 
ting will be so invigorating,” she cried, delightedly waving 
piece of hearthstone, 

retended that he could not bear his Nellie to do such 
‘k. Men do have these innocent delusions in early 
4 “I shall do it myself,” he grunted. 

yer saw a man cleaning the steps?” cried Nellie, 
ould think you a lunatic! No, it’s the housewife’s duty.” 
stalled his casel in the biggest ground-floor partition, 
eld boxes into comfortable lounges with Nellie’s aid, and 
m with cheap silks and remnants, Tom had an artist's 
sur and Nellie made long shopping expeditions to various 
sales,” obtaining a vast result for a modicum of expense, 
mey comer"Tom had had a hole made in the roof 
{flue carried up to it—looked quite an inviting nest; and 
to Tom and Nellie at least, more beautiful than any of 
© “ingle neuks” at the fashionable furniture shops, In 
fround-floor partition of the barn was Nellie’s oil cooking, 
dy mentioned, together with the fewest possible kitchen 
ts. Cheap curtains kept out the draughts; a new door 
‘been fixed to the barn was painted by Tom an artistic 
1; and altogether, the young couple seemed only too 


tow dated her note-paper “The Grange, Finchley”—(the 
was the local name given to the big, unoccupied mansion 
ke 5 but what did that matter? the letters were all left at 
tand indited a penitent letter to her cousins telling them 
oa 









~ Engen’ the folks mt the big ‘ome, bape 
Sees, “Wall now, IH jor tal pel 
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‘they won't ever come," she stammered. The milkman, 
mistook her blushes and confusion for pleasure ; he filled 
pail and departed, leaving it on the step. Nellie was 
sed with the quart pail, It wouldn't go away, so she was 






d to drink it. 
 Nellie’s conscience rapidly hardened, for other enterprising 
soon followed in the milkman's wake. Every day she 
receive some offering—even the groats on which she fed her 
chickens were now and again presented to her by the grocer. 
Jonged for the “Family” to appear at the “Grange”; her 
ns galled her. But still they showed no signs of appearing. 






to bring him fame. The barn gave a very fair Hight, and 
the easel was placed carefully in the best position, it did not 
m alla bad studio, The idea for his picture was a poor old 
in the country receiving a letter, after long years, from thelr 
sailor son. As yct he had only made sketches for the 
and Nellie (who chafed terribly at being kept from her 
and her various avocations) had had successively to do 
each of the two in turn. But the result was naturally not 
Wifelike, and therefore, one morning Tom's joy was extreme 
the very ideal pair happened to pass by their house, or, rather, 
bar. He promptly proposed to them to come in and 
‘some refreshment, and ‘sat studying them with the delighted 
‘an artist. ‘They were certainly picturesque, and as they 
me less shy and more loquacious they told Tom that they were 
fie to acck work in London, and had been half the year on 
Gramp, having been turned out of their little cottage on the 
PBitfonticr because they couldn't pay the rent 
(Yer see, sir, times was mortal bad,” said the old dame, who 
rosy and cheery though verging on sixty ; “and my old man, 'e 
fe Jis arm, just on harvesting time ; and ‘is club, that wasn't 
to keep us with the litle work T could get—and so, 'ere we 
and our names are Mr, and Mrs. Bunch, at your service, si 
Tom called Nellie aside, and there was a cogitation, which ended 
‘om’s offering the two tramps a month’s engagement at §s. per 
‘, with lodging, and part of their board. It wasn’t much, Tom 
‘eted, considering what one usually has to pay for models ;.and 


— 
















turkeys were already hatched, when a great 
‘The beery agent came down himself to tell 
had at last come to inspect the “Grange,” and 


had gone wrong with Nellie that morning, as 
regulated families they sometimes will; to begin 
(tea had run out, and they would have had nothing 
‘sample packet of a new cocoa had not happened 
jo the very nick of time, But though it was 
‘was but short commons for four healthy appetites 
ny of the steps had not seemed as “ invigorating” as 


morning. ‘Then she had floundered grievously over 
‘Tom's shirt, which now unkindly showed rusty marks: 
és, Bunch, who, since the satisfactory hatching of the 
had regarded Nellie as possessed of more or less 
fart, came tothe rescue, “Now, my gal,” she said kindly, 
it nin’ over to me. Your chickens is runnin’ all over 

n't I ‘ear someone a cussin’ of them outside?” 
beery agent: “Lor, missus,” he said to Nellie, 
» but Ireally can’t ave a poultry-yard out 'ere! A 
At gives the place! Why, yer might as well 'ang clothes 

col” 


filled with tears as she promised amendment ; for 

d trials afflicted her sorely. The milkman, calling 

d her ted eyes. ‘The charm of his class is the direct- 

they go to the point. He looked fiercely through 

‘Tom, who was quietly painting from old Bunch, “Is 

?” he asked sympathetically, ‘I wouldn't stand no 

Yim if Iwas you, It’s always at first, mind yer, as 

Yem in ’and, and show ’em you ain’t their slaves,” 

arguing from his own domestic experiences, 

pisode certainly helped to cheer Nellie up, and she 

d over it together. At three o'clock the “parties” 
the " Grange.” 

d Nellie, who had inspected them from an upper 
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‘to the abashed youth, She somehow felt, however, that she 
bacting her part well. On returning from the inspection, 
pmkyns expressed a great desire to see Nellie’s cottage: 
me your little home,” she said kindly, “E like to see how 
en keep their rooms. I've a Young Housekeeper's Club 
this in her most Mrs. Pardiggle-like tone. 
thad never realised to the full extent what the poor must 
ding patronized till now. She felt desperate. To let them 
as to betray all. But at this juncture Mrs. Bunch emerged 
sand cloakless from the doorway. 
o's this? Is it your mother? * asked Mrs. Tomkyns, 


Banch seemed born to be Nellie's guardian angel. My 
she replicd with ready wit, rising to the occasion, and 


curtsies. 
. reiterated her request. 
sorry ‘m, but my da’ater’s children’s all down with the 
ei said aid Nellis supposed mother, quickly taking her cue. 
started with surprise ; but at this particular juncture the litle 
{within the barn set up a furious gobble-gobble of hunger, 
‘might, to an excited fancy, have resembled the wails of 
g infants. Mrs. Tomkyns screamed with horror, and the 
party were promptly routed—but not before young Percy had 
to squeeze a “tip” of one shilling into Nellie’s reluctant 
She had a great inclination to fling it back again at the kind 
wisely forbore. 
coming to the house!” gasped Nellie, as the party 














‘ce not want ‘cm to come?” whispered the old woman, 
fred not, but went indoors, Then the wily Mrs. Buneh 
‘Up the road and just caught up Mes. ‘Tomkyns at the 
“There's one thing, 'm, as you oughter know," she said, 
to that lady, “about that ‘ouse. Them ghostisses, may~ 
“tbeen told about them? Why them ghostisses, bless yer 
"re the reagon the ‘ouse ain't been let sooner ; yes, that’s 
Hays, They're the fool-‘ardiest things you ever see, a-walking 
frightening a body.” 

returned to the barn in a happy and peaceful frame 

_ She had barbed her shaft and felt that it had gane home. 








‘Knew what her old friend had done for her ; but, at any 
‘was heard of the Tomkyns family. 
nand Nellic felt uncomfortable in their minds for some. 
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Us PLAYHOUSE BY DAYLIGHT. 
here is nothing either yood or bad, but thinking makes it 10, —davaleé. 


‘were a curious and pleasant question to ask of men, which of 
the arts had given them the keenest delight? A good few, and 
tald be one of them, would probably answer, the art of acting. 
fart joy can surpass the thrill with which we sec, in the magic 
house, the green curtain shrivel up, and reveal the wooden O, 
{with the figures of fair women and brave men, who live and 
and move, who strut and fret their hour upon that stage, which 
“much an enchanted isle as is the one which we visit for too brief 
oe in the fairy “ Tempest"? It is not hard to understand why a 
tdramatist, like Shakespeare, who occupied his business in the 
house, should Iean lovingly towards such works of pure fantasy 
te * Tempest," asa “ Winter's Tale,” as a “ Midsummer Night's 
(m"; since, if such pieces were difficult to represent, even in a 
in which the theatre relied upon the imagination of spectators 
ce them forth, they yet belong wholly to that realm of brave 
* of which the stage is the natural home, Who can forget the 
=ment with which, in boyhood and in youth, the day was great 
‘the happy evening of it was to be spent in “going to the play"? 
can forget the delight of seeing passion in action ; of secing 
‘xearing poetry alive, expressed through the human body, through 
Suman eye, through the human voice ; of witnessing the sorrows 
‘gzedy, the graces of comedy ; of joying and sorrowing with the 
‘"F5 on that stage which symbolises all the world? 
‘Sings and heroes, warriors and cavaliers, lovers and villains, fine 
men and finer ladies appeared before our charmed eyes ; and 
‘¥ed at a higher elevation and breathed an enchanted air. We 
She woeful struggle of man with fate ; and felt that the heavens 
ung with black when Lear or Hanilet, or when Romeo died. 
Sorrows of lovely and of loving women, of Juliet or of 
‘Smona, filled the saddened soul ; and we left the theatre full 
fat conceptions, and uplifted to a lofty altitude of ideal life, 
had lived nobly inthe noble world of art, The time spent | 


ks 
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r. 
thing seems noteworthy upon the stage of our day, In 
ce played you will certainly see at least one quite admirable 
of realistic character. Equal pains are taken with parts 
‘excite dyspathy in the audience as with suchsas are 

tic and remunerative. ‘There seems to be no dislike to 
| commonplace villains, or any parts which, on the surface, 

m to be “ungrateful.” Even such parts are rendered with 
gee weer kevin cae Our recent plays are mainly taken 
nch sources, and an attempt is often, if vainly, made to 
dramatic effect, and yet to exclude that treatment which 

he essence of a French work written for French audiences, 

n often to be yamped up for a long run and for a short life 
Ahigher sense of dramatic life. We also frequently adapt 
mostly of a melodramatic character, for the stage. One 

nt instance may suffice: the Scarlet Letter” has been pre- 

ed with a “happy ending.” © shade of injured Hawthorne | 
zy fine narrative, which depends upon psychological analysis, 
ot well be made into a good drama. Action is so much coarser 
hought, that the morbid pathology of a story of passion, guilt, 
row, With every motive dissected and every character analysed, 
‘mere commonplace adultery and a very ordinary melo- 
‘Hawthorne is to be read, not seen. His power consists in 
‘study, and his fine essence escapes the realism of the stage. 
‘which is left for acting is the mere residuum, the vile body, of 
almost super-subtle conception, He is a great author, 

an essentially dramatic one, His method escapes the acting 
‘A playwright who would deal with the “Scarlet Letter” 
mot attempt to dramatise the novel, but should treat it as 
used the chronicles of Baker or of Holinshed. The 
should merely suggest to the dramatist certain incidents and 





‘of the most striking and most meritorious developments of 
drama consists in the plays written by Mr. Pinero, 
as the three pieces produced at the Court Theatre—I 
an, of course, the “ Magistrate,” “Schoolmistress,” and “ Dandy 
‘The author himself, with a rare modesty, calls these plays 

eal comedies" ; but, if there be farce in their composition, it is 
fified farce ; farce elevated to altitudes which farce had 
attained to before. Considering that many works, termed 
3 " approach perilously near to the confines of farce, Mr, 
ero might well have risked calling these pieces comedies. ‘These 
Semay bea compromise with comedy ; but are one of those rare 
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taken to the theatre. Justice is due to the genius and 
fs of a mighty actor. The mood of spectator, or of 
be in unison with actor or with writer, if there is to be 
al comprehension or enjoyment of playing or of writing. 
spiration or from faculty, there is immense labour in 
he player has a right claim to a spectator’s sympathy 
‘ous efforts, Acting requires an exertion of the very 
gus energy, especially in the great passionate parts of 
dy. Owing to Carlyle’s laxity as to the exact date, I 
ut positively in which drama Macready played on the 
vhich Carlyle saw nothing, heard nothing; but the part 
ily have been either Macbeth or Hamlet, I have scen 
doth characters,and when I remember the act of memory, 
ixertion, the long thought, the inborn gift developed with 
# swell of soul which Macready exhibited in these preat 
suched with a feeling of pathos and of regret when T 
pectator—and such a spectator as great Carlyle—re- 
‘bsorbed in natural grief as to be wholly insensible to 
performances. Carlyle, differing in that respect widely 
ster, Goethe, was scarcely in full sympathy with the 
th the great art of acting, It is to be devoutly hoped 
ly never knew what a grief-laden spectator he had on 
ble occasion. 

ter evening, Macready had a joyful experience of an 
one of a more pleasant kind. He records, August 3, 
d Townley. Was much pleased to mark the deep 
fra lady in the stage-box took in the last scene between 
dy Townley. These are the sort of auditors that lend 
fascination to the exercise of our art.” ‘That unknown 
light to the soul of the great actor. May we always as 
nd a temporary fascination to the efforts of a noble 
we often—as often as may be in this imperfect world— 
mthy of our attentive enthusiasm—since "To hear with 
to love's fine wit.” 

te and virtuous Mrs, Sarah Sowndsowe is greatly exer- 
mind as to the profession of an actress ; specially as 
(im parts that have to be played, certain dresses that 
assumed ; and actresses themselves are sometimes 
ih the same doubts. Mrs. Siddons affords a striking 
the not unnatural conflict which is sometimes waged 
impulse of the artist and the reticence of the woman— 
shrinking modesty of the lady and the longings of the 
(xVM. 80, 1973. ‘eM 


















‘to realise to our fancy a theatre of the time of 

‘nd to image to our minds the playhouse and the 

SO which such a pieceas “Hamlet” was produced: All 

ove the drama are eager to know, as accurately aa 

the audiences looked, how the theatre appeared, and 

acted. We know well how the Elizabethan theatres 

fm outside; we have counterfeit presentments of the 

the Blackfriars and the Globe, but we know very little 

tior arrangements. The Blackfriars, the winter theatre, 

where Apothecarics’ Hall now stands ; the Globe, the 

Neatre of the same proprictors, was in Southwark, nearly 

‘Wo the end of Queen Street, Cheapside. ‘These were the 

with which Shakespeare was specially connected, and 

1¢ two which particularly excite the curiosity of dramatic 

& Dr. Karl Theodor Gacderte has recently made a welcome 

o our knowledge of the inside of an old English theatre 

fin Bremen a drawing of the Swan Theatre, in Tank- 

de by the learned Dutch Canon, Johann de Witt (Duteh, 

de Wit, or Jan de Witte), who was born probably in 

ft, in what year we know not, but the much-travelled man died 

October 1, 1622, In the summer of 1596 De Witt visited 

‘and bestowed some dilef/ante attention upon the then 

threatres. He does not mention the Blackiriars or 

but he does allude to the Rose and the Swan, and to 

s northerly houses (situated in Bishopsgate) the Curtain and 

He also mentions Paris Garden, where bear-baiting 

y amauscments were presented. It is not probable that 

id ever heard of Shakespeare ; nor could the Canon know 

ting to after times any record of the great poet-player 

‘De Witt seems to have taken no interest in players or in 

peord conveys the idea of having been written by a 

Not his the knowing mind or the seeing eye. 
€ thankful for that which De Witt could give, 

that Shakespeare was in London when De Witt was 

lived then, when in London, in Southwark, neat 

wns 
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Charles regained the throne, and plucked Off the muzzle of 
Eee modesty.‘ The'time worked upon the 
for evil and for good ; and the good consisted largely in 

by the best players to carry on the great traditions 

fpraeartas hes had trodden, for which Shakespeare 


| and worked. From the Restoration onwards our theatrical 
is are more or less complete. We know how actors acted, and 
‘plays were cast; we have scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
he great change which the Restoration introduced was the 
ttion of actresses to play female characters. If Mistress Anne 
Thal were the first actress to tread the English stage, Mistress 
(man was the first woman to appear upon it. She was the Ianthe 
bavenant’s opera, the “Siege of Rhod Tanthe was not a 
sing part, but was discharged in the s#/o recitative of that day. 
yet some French actresses had appeared in London, but they 
please the town. Freshwater, in the Haé/, says, 1639: “You 
‘encourage strangers while you live; it is the character of our 
} we are famous for dejecting our own countrymen.” We 
‘not wholly lost this characteristic yet. Let us, however, touch 
| upon the question of the maintenance and transfer of the 
tions of the stage. 
jp 1862 Mr. W. J. Thoms published a Memoir of William 
'S& Norroy King-at-Arms, the learned literary antiquary ; and 
memoir contains the “choice notes” of Oldys, taken from his 
briaria, Oldys was born 1696, died 1761, Among the choice 
Sis one from which we leam that one of Shakespeare's brothers, 
[lived until the time of the Restoration, used, in his younger 
|, to come to London to visit his brother, Will, and to see that 
her act in some of his own plays. This brother, who came to 
¢, must surely have been Gilbert, born October, 1566. 
tems that Gilbert Shakespeare (whom I assume to be the person 
int) came also, from time to time, to London in his old age; and 
most noted actors of that later day were naturally very eager to 
from him any particulars about his great brother; but, when they 
bd him; Gilbert was stricken In years, and his memory was wasted 
Linfirmities, so that he could tell them but little. He remembered 
(ave seen Will act a part in one of his own comedies, “wherein 
Agto pefsonate a decrepid old man, he wore a long beard, and 
‘eared ‘so weak and drooping and unable to walk, that he was 
fed to be Supported and carried by another person to a table, at 
‘el he was seated among some company, who were eating, and 


= 








‘Killigrew obtained 4 
while Davenant secured a like privilege for | 


Inn Fields, In this latter playhouse, D 

was prompter and book-keeper, He 
seems to have been a sort of 

‘not mean then what itmeans now. It meant. 


and who distributed the written parts to actors. The | 
reminiscences is, naturally, the great Betterton; and 

a sedulous student of tradition. Davenant, born x 
1668), was a link between the theatres of eee: 


self, play Hamlet ; fail Davenant taught 

Hamlet “ in every particle of it.” It is, at fiest sight, a Hitt 

that Betterton did not play Wolsey in “Henry VIEL" but | 

is explained by the fact that the part of the King was | 

Betterton by Davenant, “who had it from old Mr. Lowen, 

his instructions from Mr. Shakespeare himself” It was 

reverence for tradition that cast him, the leading actor, 

character, 1 
Betterton must have been a very many-sided actor. He 

Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Lear, and all the great tragic parts a= 

he also acted light comedy and lovers’ parts—as Valentine in © 

greve’s “Love for Love," Mereutio—and I find tharhe even playeds 

broad comedy as Sir Toby Belch, When he became a member 

the Lincoln's Inn Fields theatre, he was about twenty-two, Hedie=9 

nil in harness, in 1716, As regards light comedy, Harris wa¥= === 

told, ‘a more ayery wan” than Betterton ; but, probably, the sans 


| 





th by drowning. 
ton, Downes says, “he being then very Young made a 
Female Stage Beauty, performing his parts so well, especially 
and Aglaurs, being Parts greatly moving Compassion and. 
ithas since been Disputable among the Judicious, whether 
that succeeded him so Sensibly touch’d the Audience 


yet Downes saw and knew many great actresses. He knew, 

c¢, the splendid Mrs. Barry, who had the good fortune to 
three such parts as Monimia, in Otway's “Orphan,” 

in “Venice Preserved,” and Isabella, in the “Fatal 

"; pats which afterwards Mrs, Siddons made so great. 

| gives us many glimpses into the relations of actresses with 
Many, “ by force of love, were Erept the Stage.” “Note, 
Johnson in this comedy (‘Epsom Wells,’ by Mr. Shadwell) 
a Jigg so charming well, Love's power in a lite time afier 

d herto Dance more charming, elsewhere.” “And all the 
Parts admirably Acted (in the ‘Rivals,’ by Sir William 
chiefly Celia, a Shepherdess being Mad for Love ; especi- 
several Wildand Mad Songs, * My Lodging it is on the 

&c. She performed that so charmingly, that not long 

t dher from her Bed on the Cold Ground, toa Bed Royal.” 
y, whom the King delighted to honour, was Mrs. Davies— 

imes called Moll Davies, When Lady Castlemaine saw Moll 
“she looked like fire ; which troubled me.” “Me” \s Peqys. 
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‘He was a worthy successor to Burbage, of whom, unfortunately 
‘now comparatively so little. Betterton was, in his turn, suc- 
id bya long roll of mighty actors, who sustained the glory, and 
d forward the traditions of the noble English stage, 
nd so, as in the witches’ cavern the show of Banquo’s regal 
each one with a gold-bound brow, passes before the dazzled 
‘the long row of great players, traceable in the full pages of 
ft, passes before our vision. All still and silent now, voice- 
hd motionless, the great actors yet live with a mystic charmed 
and the long line of the heroes of the English stage, a linc 
ing from Burbage to Macready, sweeps before us in the magic 
which imagination sheds upon the stage. ‘These were the great 
$who retained tradition while reserving individualism, and the 
Kingly show ceases when Macready took his honours home, to 
with the best, Garrick, statelier Kemble, and the rest who 
{a nation purer through their Art,” The greatest plays no 
‘touch the fibre of the time, and with the greatest plays falls 
bftiest acting ; but nobler days may come, and with nobler days 
itdramas and more ideal acting. For the drama itself is inde- 
ible; is rooted deeply in the needs and in the heart of 
‘nity ; and when England shall rise again to something of her 
ht greatness there will surely be born to her a drama finer 
the drama of our day, and her players will again be able to 
nt worthily the masterpicces of her literature, and to act, 
i tenewal of the glories of the olden time, the greatest dramas 
1 English Shakespeare. 


Mm, scuOTZ WILSON. 





een for him and his house had Alboin never returned alive 
-venturesome visit, 

and Rosamund may quite possibly have seen each other 

st time then : certainly he must then have heard men speak 

rmatchless beauty. Kitherthe sight of it or the story of itmade 

ep an impression upon his heart that, when he ascended the 

mbard throne, he determined that she and none other should be 

‘So great was his passion that he recked nothing of the 

ud between his family and hers, nor yet of his own betrothal 

cess of the Franks, granddaughter of Clovis, He had no 

r been proclaimed king than he sent to demand the hand of 

und, and not unnaturally the demand was contemptuously 

by Cunimund, her father, who, now that Turisund was 

king of the Gepidm. Bat Alboin was not one to be turned 

from his purpose. And at this time there seems little doubt 

amund herself, taken by the fame of his prowess and the 

ir of his bearing, was by no means hostile to his suit—though 

Gye, if she ever felt it, was to turn to such bitter hate. If this 

, the stratagem by which he became possessed of her for the 

very likely planned between them, While she und her 

; attended by a small escort, passed from one place to another 

father’s dominions, they were swooped down upon by a band 

ds and the ladies captured. But Alboin was not yet 

sh to keep his prize. Cunimund appealed to Rome, 

memory of Belisarius was still fresh, and while Narses 

majesty of the Roman name might well overawe the 




















euto 


Lombard, leaving these Jands to his allies, cast | 

fair Italian plains which were for ever | ir 

Another piece of infatuated folly on the part 

made the path into Italy easy for Alboin. 

command there, and, though now in extreme old 
general who might have opposed the Lombards sv 

at this crisis his recall was sent out from Ci 

allowed to be sent by the Empress Sophia, 

insulting terms ; “ Let the eunuch leave to men. 

and return to his proper place and ply a distaff a 

of the palace.” “I will spin her such a web as sh 
unravel,” was Narses' indignant retort, and his revenge 
Italy to the Barbarian, thus once again and for ever se] 
from the Empire of the East, 

But to go back (o the more private history of the lives 
and Rosamund, At the fatal battle which crushed for ere # 
Gepid power, Cunimund, the king, with all the h 
had been slain ; and his daughter was carried off by t 
that bloody field. gee was 2) ta now to: 

that now, #3 One Suspects, her must 
bes rh nk from the embraces of him who 
but of her father too, 





‘the savage custom of the Lombards—out of the skull 
‘of the foemen whom he had overcome : the skull 
her father. And now, like another Belshazzar, flown 
and wine, Alboin commanded that the trophies of his 
should be brought forth, and especially this dread vessel, 
king and his princes might drink therein, After the cup 
d throughout the hall, and each warrior drained its con- 
shouts of applause, ‘Fill it once more,” said the King, “to 
tim, and carry it to the Queen, and request her in my name to 
‘ealong with me, and with her father.” 
suppressed all manifestation of the rage and shame 
consumed her soul, arid placing the goblet to her lips, drank, 
‘Let the will of my lord be obeyed.” But as she drank she 
‘ayow upon that terrible relic that the insult should be 
in the blood of her husband, and Alboin's doom was 
fathen as surely as Belshazzar's. “ Amongst the Lombard war- 
fas one Helmichis, the king's armour-bearer.’ Whether it wus 
fn order to the accomplishment of her designs, that she first cast 
(him the fatal toils of her fascination, or whether he had 
fy boon admitted as her lover, is uncertain. Presently, how- 
find him her devoted slave, and to him she entrusted the 
ent of her vow. It was no consideration of honour which 
{eld him ; but he knew too well the terrible might of Alboin, 
Jeclared to his mistress that alone he could not, and dare not, 
pt the murder. 
nund’s next step showed once more that 
‘Heaven has ino enge like love to hateei! turned, 
Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned. 
honour, no sense of shame seemed left to her. Amongst 
of the Court there was none so brave as Peredeus, and 
save Alboin himself. If he could be induced to join 
lmichis declared himself ready to adventure it. But 
new that they must deal warily with Peredeus, for 
‘King was above suspicion, Then Fair Rosamuna 
‘scheme to entrap the ill-fated man. He, ast 
‘the lover of one of her women ; and it was 








Delilah-like, she lulled him to sleep, with 
‘opened the door of an ante-room where his 
concealed. ‘The two, Helmichis and Pered 
but their hands were perhaps 
how the first blow was not fatal, and, 
and sleep, the wounded giant sprang from the €o 
defended himself with a chair, the only weapon witl 
prowess only served to heighten Rosamund's reven 
and hissed out at him taunt and gibe as the 
ever more closely, until at last the fatal thrust 
Cunimund and the people of the Gepidae were avenged. 
By Rosamund's order the palace had been cleared off j 
the doors closed, in order that the King's rest might 
She had taken care to secure him an unbroken rest 
vengeance; he slept such a sleep as the shout of batt 
should never wake him from. And the murderers: 
chamber of death into the palace of silence to take what 
might to secure their own safety. 
Such of the Gepid warriors as had survived the 
day which put an end to their nation had taken’ 
0 and had followed Alboin through all 
‘they still formed a compact and powerful 
‘im number, and they were, of co 


a 





ees the conspiracy might be, and each man 
pega so much so that the leading nobles made 
thelr followers about them and get them away from 
For the moment it seemed as if the Queen's scheme might 
‘to the end—her ambitious scheme, which was nothing else 
8: to raise one of her accomplices to the Lombard throne 
‘along with him, Queen and King of Italy, 
was not to be. Very soon the Lombard chiefs drow 
Vagaley acid the three guilty conspirators became aware that 
fly chance of safety was in flight. Their City of Refuge 
‘be Ravenna ; for Ravenna was still held for the 
and there the Exarch had his Court. But it was no easy 
travel from Verona to Ravenna, through a country which 
pan to resound with the Lombard cry for vengeance on 
‘of the nation’s hero and king, The trusty Gepidm, 
{, still held the palace and the approaches to it, and they 
(also to get possession of some boats on the river, which, 
over of darkness, one night they loaded with the spoil of 
ce; the Queen, with her little daughter and her two accam- 
‘on board, and after an adventurous voyage down the 
ey managed to reach the coast in safety, where they were 
& oF unfortunate enough to find a Greek vessel, which 
them to the harbour of Ravenna. There it was that the last 
ia terrible tragedy was destined to be played, when those 
€ the slayer must themselves in turn be slain. 
was the name of the feeble Roman exarch who had 
{tout to supersede Narscs, and who had proved his feeble- 
Italy. Moved now by his hatred of the Lombard, 
perhaps by the fame of the Queen’s beauty and of the 
‘was carried on her ship, he ordered that the fugitives 
ived with all honour. But very soon he, too, came 
il of Rosamund’s fascination, As her revenge was 
her ambition had much more to hope for in an 
@ great Roman viceroy than with either of her 
‘she calmly determined to sacrifice them and give 
_ Helmichis’ turn came first, One day as he 
bath the Queen presented him with a cup of 


























VEDLEVAL STRONGHOLD. 


ble castrww of Anderida' is now no more ; nothing 
ains of it but part of the heavy outer walls that once 
it. A stately Norman ruin is now encircled by the old 
ure. ‘These outer walls themselves were ancient when 
castle was erected more than seven hundred years ago, 
now, when nearly twenty centuries have passed since they 

at, they look as if they would defy the tempest and the wear 
for another ten decades to come. ‘They are formidable yet, 
derful masons those Romans were! ‘They built these 

ows of huge bricks intervened with courses of stone and 
| fixed them in place with sea-sand mortar in which is 
ed red tiles, This gave the mortar its pink tint, If you 
the masonry closely, you may even see the marks of the 

m trowels in the mortar, ‘The walls are twelve feet thick, and 
pes may be walked on with ease, At intervals are the remains 
fhe fifteen buttresses, grim and solid. On the north is one 


set high. 
Lifting thy forehead grey, 
‘Smile on the tempest and Time's sweeping sway. 























f evidently built on the old Roman wall by the Normans, who 
[Eas a watch tower, as it contains the stonework of a Norman 
fw near the summit. “We may imagine that the soldier- 
p) Odo, defied the ‘red King (Rufus) to his face’; and 
Tare may have taunted Stephen as an ‘usurping tyrant’ from 
ery window.”* In the ivy mantle with which the walls ure clad 
{ts, owls and bats haye their abode, and when twilight comes 
fitter about the ghostly ruins with silent flap of wings. 

hese outer walls were built without masonry foundations The 
ang often raised their walls on a sub-structure of charred piles 
E driven into the ground closely together. The soil on the 


* Pevensey, the Andred-ceaster of old 
1 Mack Anthony Lower, a famous Sussex archaeologist, 
OL CELAXVIE NO, 1975. is 
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arches and wrecked doorways, and broken masses of 
masonry lying around, with embattlements hoary with lichens: 
-grey, and red and yellow—that darken them as stains, and 





The green ivy’s tendrils pranp 
‘The falling walls with teovler clasp, 


yy stems that climb the ruins are as thick as a man’s wrist, and 
like snakes. 


walls are grass-crowned, and blooms of yellow sow-thistle—a 
‘weed—grow on them in parts, while brambles climb their face: 
you may find the wallflower clinging lightly to the battle- 


Time, Time his withered hand hath Jaid 
‘On battlement and tower 5 

‘And where rich banners were displayed 
Now only waves a flower. 


moat was dug in front of the Norman pile, Reflected in its 
isan inverted picture of the medisval ruin, framed with a 
of sedges and water grasses, A pretty scene and peaceful. 
@ green and grassy bank, and supported on square hewn 
‘Nes, rests an ancient culverin, pointed scawards—a long cannon, 
Wen with age and exposure, and marked with holes like time-eaten 
¥e, It isstamped near the touch-hole with the Rose and Crown 
| the initials ER 
SBimbeth Regina,” evidently. Not long ago another gun marked 
WP. 

© it company, but now it finds a resting-place in the Royal 
(Mery Museum at Woolwich. A sixteenth-century survey describes 
fe cannons as “ij demi-culverings of small value.” 

‘On the site of the Norman chapel, in a hollow in the ground and 
ened by an iron cage, is a font of crude and ugly workmanship. 
§© one of the archmological “finds” that have from time to time 
"83 discovered—links in the chain that connects us with the past. 
Alls of wolves and bears that roamed about the forest of Andred 
"ster, human skeletons, coins, and ancient pottery have been 
aithed in the castle grounds, and at the bottom of the well, now 
ost covered with bramble and fenced off from venturesome chil- 
{who visit the castle with picnic parties; and once a leaden 

L inscribed Sigil! (wm) Matild (és) Buosié, and having in its centre 
ar and crescent. 

‘The sea, now a mile away, once washed the castle walls, The 
© forests on every other side were gradually cleared, and in theic 

wa 


wa 





his every movement as he 
A few weeks ago and you © 
leafy veil that draped the tree. 


almost immediately takes his place, 
and so long as you are quiet he will n 
noisy wren and the calls of a 
sounds, but other birds are here in 
chimes of the village church clock ste 
turbance ; they are in perfect harmony: 
Although the sun is worthy of sp 


heavens in which the narrow sickle of the 
‘as yet in the light of day. But the sky is ar 

Dark red fruit hangs on the hawthorn | 
jackdaw flies from a hole in the castle wall above, 
tower to the trees on the marsh. ‘The mortar fsas fall 
some of the stones in the tower, leaving them 
ing. A troop of rooks are wheeling round the top 
with unmusical caws. ‘They ride the air in’ 
narrower, until at last they settle in the topmost: c 
they haye just returned from a foraging expedition. 5 
tinue their noisy calls, but these gradually grow fai 
die away altogether, 

A heavy bird is sailing in the air, and presenti 
Knoll. If you move cautiously and keep behind 
get close enough to observe him, His 

ey, but his head and beak, his wings and tail, are 
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a hooded crow, a rare enongh bird in many parts of the 
+, but generally seen in the southern counties. Doubtless he 
ne in from the shore, for his species love to feed on mussels 
ad fish, and will only eat vegetable food when animal sub- 
“are not easily found. He is a wary bird ; make the slightest 
ad he is off again. 
‘now a young fellow who, when out shooting one day near 
an, saw ahooded crow running about the ground, but feebly. 
ily captured it, and then found that one of its wings was 
evidently by gunshot, and that it was half-starved. He took 
public-house and gave it some bread sopped in beer, which 
ured voraciously. He then amputated the wing at the first 
‘Ina few days it was in excellent condition, and as lively as 
had been. ‘The loss of half a wing appeared to trouble it not 
Tt became quite tame, but evinced a decided antipathy to 
id eats ; all the members of the canine and feline tribes in the 
surhood soon grew to know the power of its beak. Some- 
| four-footed thief, more audacious than the rest, would try 
|“ oody’s” fat pork—a dainty to which he was particularly 
but he generally rued it bitterly, for when the bird detected 
Hf there were loud squeals or yelps, and the air was thick with 
air, 
the vicinity of this old-time stronghold landed Julius Cyesar 
55; and the skin-clad or woad-stained Britons rushed down 
ite to drive back the Roman enemy, excited to deeds of valour 
t bards and priests, who sang songs of victory. But though 
tight well and bravely, they could not stand against the well- 
legions of Rome, so they died and were conquered, 
fr came proud William of Normandy with his followers, to 
Saxon Harold and his people. He crossed the blue waters 
Channel with his legions of armed men in nine hundred ships, 
‘old historic parchment says that the Norman Duke burned 
sels in order that his men might fight more desperately, know: 
tif they did not win the battle they had but the alternative of 


those days were watchmen set on Beachy Head and many 


gust add that some historians have called this spot into question as being 
ing-place of Julius Cxesar, many declaring that he came to Ryde, Isle of 
‘wd others to Deal, in Kent, But these gentlemen have been unable 

tothe contrary, and many eminent students of British history 
fe that not only the Romans landed here, but later the Normans 


Chureh forbade her priests to shed 


And on the field of Senlac Harold raised 
(olds of which he fought with his two brothers, 
by bis side, and surrounded by bis huseatles, mi 
the flower of the Saxon army. 

‘Timo after time did the English drive the invaders | 
axe and javelin met Norman lance and mace, bet the 
Nuke lay in his bowmen. ‘The Saxons bad yet to 
the bow, and its power in warfare. Skulls were 
and limbs were lopped, the mighty husearles a 
through Norman helm and harness. And over all the din « we 
the groans and eries of the wounded, and the snorting of the Ns 
horses, rolled the battle ery “St. Dunstan 1” ; 

At length incautiously the Saxons left the shelter of their 
to charge their retreating foes, who, at the moment reinforced, 
“84in on their pursuers. The Saxons rushed back to their 
oo late, for the Normans pressed them so hard that they eleared 
Palisades with them, and drove them higher up the hil And 
Palisades were won, 

; be still the Saxons fought as demons, until they were 
Ack in a gradually narrowing circle to where the stand ti 
But Harold way the only a of his house who now stood by it; fs 
‘ 


ial possession." Tt was required by those on 
mally tender :o the bestower a clod of ¢ 
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lay amongst the dead. ‘The huscarles and the levies so 
the space round the flag that there was scarce room to fight. 
No space for bodies void of life to fall = 

‘Nor to the living yield their room—the dead + 


‘For every corpac, though lost 10 valout's eall, 
‘Stands as in life, and lifts erect the head, ‘ 


en William directed his archers to shoot upwards in the air, 
their arrows might fall on the heads of the English, The 
descended, and an arrow plerced the eye of Harold 

his brain, while a great cry arose from those around 
old is dead!" The battle was won, 

till the huscarles fought; they would not yield or ask for 

nd of all who defended the standard, huscarles, thanes, and 
few did live, 

fight had raged from early morn till sundown. 

‘The day is lost, the din of war is hushed on Seniac field ; 

In triomph rolls the Norman ear o'er England's trampled shield. 





don the very spot where the standard fell the Conqueror 
his tent. 
For many a long year afterwards the legend said that the ground 
‘the battle-field was red with blood after a heavy storm, so 
been the carnage. It has been suggested that this redness 
ed by some peculiarity of the soil acted upon by the rain. 
The defeated men of Sussex took refuge in the deep woods 
d their homes, where the Normans were loth to follow them. 
lands were seized, their homes consumed by fire, and their 
ad dear in many cases put tothe sword. Rendered desperate, 








feated, but still unconquered English, proved a great sore to 
ir oppressors, and it was many years before they were subdued, 
lived the life of outlaws in the forest, where they lay 







‘To spoil the spoiler on his way, 
4 And from the robber rend his prey. 


‘Such are the scenes which these old walls recall. 

‘One's thoughts are pensive, meditating here in the old courtyard, 
ieee quiet old grey walls, silent witnesses of the mighty past, have 
not a few of noble blood. Here James I, of Scotland 
when but a youth, by the order of Henry IIL. 
reign of the fourth Henry, Edward Duke of York was 
here; and in 1419 Queen Joan of Navarre was put in 

nt, being accused of conspiring against the life of toe Kix 


were compelled to 
by an hostile force was when it was successfully defended by 
Jane Pelham, against the Yorkists, during the Wars of the Roses 

And now these monuments—turrets and towers, and emtaitles 
walls—to heroes dead and gone, are all that remain of a! 
pageant. Where once they rang with the clang of armourelil 
knights and challenging sentinels, they now re-echo maught butte 
joyous calls of pleasure-seekers or the ghostly hoots of night bind 
‘They have lived their bolsterous youth, and now decay in peace y= 
still retaining much of their former dignity and 

The sun sinks—a glorious golden shield—at the back of be 
distant hills, and leaves behind a burnished copper heaven. Thee 
is scarce any twilight, The moon gathers more power of [gia 
the day wanes, and the purple clouds resolve into the dark hood 
night, Almost suddenly the heavy curtain falls, and the off rams 
are blotted out ; there is nothing around but almost impenetrable 


darkness. . 





ARTHUR W. BECKET, 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A 
| POET LAUREATE. 


DVENTURES and poets laureate have fortunately little con- 
nection with each other nowadays. In scholarly calm and 
ent our modern poets have sung their songs, and from peace= 
English homes and quiet gardens have come the burning words 
ring with clash of steel and noise of battle, and immortalise 
who have struggled in the burden and heat of the day. 
‘Hut the poet whose wanderings I propose to relate lived in 
{in the carly part of the thirteenth century, when, to judge 
the chronicles of the time, adventures of the most violent and 
Unpleasant description were not the exception, but the rule of life. 
“The Annals of the Four Masters," from which my story is taken, 
(Commence at a very early period of Irish history, and continue down 
lothreseventeenth century ; but, late or early, they are one bewildering 
‘of petty war and internecine strife. ‘They were written between 
‘Years 1632 and 1636 by Michael, Peregrine and Conarey O'Clery, 
€©€ditary historians to the O'Donnells, Princes of Tyrconnel (now 
‘oracgal), assisted by Peregriene O'Duigenan, a learned antiquary of 
iMronan, hence called “The Annals of the Four Masters.” The chief 
™=2piler, however, was Michacl O'Clery, who travelled for fifteen 
"£5 through all parts of Ircland, collecting every ancient manu- 
"pt he could discover, both civil and ecclesiastical, and afterwards 
(She Franciscan monastery in Donegal spent many years in tran- 
TEBing and arranging them for the press. They have been twice 
ted into English, in 1841 by Owen Connellan, Irish historio- 
“Pher to George IV., and again in 185r by John O'Donovan, 
“FLA, both these distinguished Irish scholars having enriched 
with many valuable notes. 
Tnx the dedication to Fergus O'Gara, M.P. for Sligo, in the year 
‘3S, O'Clery says, in the somewhat grandiloquent manner of the 
©, “In every country enlightened by civilisation, nothing has 
© deemed more honourable and profitable than to study the 
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» the impartial prowess of an Irish chieftain winds up 
of disappointment in the statement that 


his bed, though it was never supposed that be would die any other 

by the bands of the English. 
in bed was such an unusual occurrence as to be 
of special notice. Here and there, it is true, the 
ng history is brightened by passing glimpses of leaders 
now Irish, who in happier times might have left some 
trees of their sway. Sach an Irishman was Cormac, 
nster and Bishop of Cashel in the roth century; and, 
‘one hundred years later, the great Brian Boroimh, both 
\ ed fora bricf period in uniting a great part of the 
‘patriotic aims. And such an Englishman was Maurice 
‘the founder of the Mitegerald family in Treland, who came 
yngbow, and was appointed by Henry II. Chief Governor 
in 1169, but died four years after. He is thus described 
‘Cambrensis, his contemporary: “A man he was both 
wise, and for truth and valor very noble and famous; a 
jis word, of constant mind, and of a certain bashfulness, well 
‘and of good countenance, courtcous, gentle and moderate, 
‘of sobriety and good behaviour ; a man of few words ; his 
hes more full of wit and wisdom than of words ; more wisdom 
than eloquence ; in martial affairs bold, stout, and valiant, 
et not hasty to run headlong into any adventure ; but when an 
ss once taken in hand he would strictly pursue and follow 


jould be hard to convey in a few lines a more restful and 
picture of a ruler or one better endowed with the qualities 

ysly needed in the country of his adoption? A man 

pw words," *‘his speeches more full of wit and wisdom than of 
* more wisdom than eloquence.” Cambrensis dwells on the 
with fond reiteration, as if 7oo years ago he found as great a 
‘itas we do in this talkative nineteenth century. Surely, then, 
‘since, Britain gave us of her best ; gifts repaid her in after 


Expugnata, lib. 1, c. 42. 

are the character of Fitzgerald with that which the translator of the 
‘of his own countrymen. ** Spirited, bold, brilliant, enthusiastic, 
[of fhine, but prone to fierce feuds and dissensions amongst themselves, 
‘rash, violent, wanting caution, coolness and calculation, greater 








helmed in the ctasslec whlelind 
which during a few years had been a litte 


is time we should make the of 
O'Daileagh, whom we find in the year 1213 in 

near Sligo Bay. He was apparently a man of positio 

being one of a long line of poets laureate, no 
O'Daileaghs being mentioned in the “Annals 

“chief poets of Erinn and of Albain (Scotland) 

seem to haye had a keen and practical eye to the: 

calling, “using,” in the words of one historian, “ 

make their profession hereditary and to appropriate to it 
tions of land." Maolisa O’Daileagh, who died in 1185, 
probably the father of our hero, is mentioned in the Anna 
“Chief sage of Erinn and of Albain, head chieftain of Coma 
and Corcadaimh, a nobleman distinguished for learning, p 
hospitality.” Corcadaimh was the O'Daileaghs’ territory 
meath. Corcoraidhe must have been a new acquisition, as up! 
time it seems to have belonged to other families. 
‘This plan of making so lucrative a profession he 
much to recommend it, considering the circumstances of t 
‘To make possessions hereditary must have been attended 
culty in those days ; the more extensive and fruitful a mans! 
and the more numerous and thriving his cattle, the more i 
must have been to keep them for himself, mach less his eles: 
bequeathing to his son the profession of “chief poet,” whack 
bined that of Court chronicler and biographer, he was prom 
once with powerful patrons, who in return for poetic records a: 
deeds and prowess, would, in the event of his lands being ei 
cattle raided, attack the offenders ; on if more convenien # 
someone else's lands or cattle for his benefit At the ssmetn 











st be admitted that a family who cow/d make the composition of 
‘and romances hereditary deserve some respect, and that the 

i did so with considerable success appears in the * Annals 
Cé," where we find the various poets of the name spoken of 
Tandatory terms, other bards being mentioned as eminent, 

¢ the O'Daileaghs," while of one, Domchadh Mor O'Daileagh, 
died in 1244, and whom O'Reilly speaks of as “a famous poct, 
ym the sweetness of his verses was called the “ Ovid of Ireland,” 


 O'Daileaghs mentioned as professors of poetry during another 
cd years, after which we lose sight of them in that capacity. 
fd now to relate our hero's adventures in the words of the old 


¥ 
£0. 1215. Fionn O'Brolchain, the steward of O'Donnell (Donal More) 


Connaught to collect O"'Donnell’s tribute, He firat went to Carbery of 
where he visited along with his attendants the houre of the poet, 
O'Daileagh of Liwadill.' On coming into the poet's presence he 
of fear and caution before him, as he was a man of gigantic 

th, and as his master had advised him to beware of the poet. 
pn seems to have been rather a timid messenger to send to 
formidable bard, and might possibly have fared better if he 
{ta bolder face on the matter. If his cringing demeanour 
ed. to propitiate O'Daileagh, it signally failed, as we are 


we suppose Fionn had come in the person of an inter- 
we might be tempted to sympathise with the poet as an early 
f, and a martyr in a good cause ; but from our slight 
tance with him he seems rather the kind of man to have en- 
this modern process, and it is to be feared we must assign his 
to a deep-rooted aversion to the sight of a taxgatherer. His 
en fury seems to have been very quickly succeeded by fear of 
master, and he had certainly some ground for alarm, to judge 
few glimpses we get in the Annals of that chieflain’s carver. 
‘Under the date 1208 we find ; 
More with all his forces overtook Hugh O'Neale in Inishowen, and a 
i vas fought between them in which countless numbers were slaughtered on 
ex. 


[iieeadiy, ear Stigo Boy, is marked us a costle in an old map of the reign 
lisbeth. 








| 
| 


129% Donal Mose marched with 28 sey te 


Utiets, apd destroyed every teritory throwgh whic he passed = 
hostages and setminice from ment of the Ulidiame 





* The * Reagh Thing,” a name apylit to the meumtsiscgs part ef Li 

* Hugh the Fair, one of the ancient Kings of Commence, 

+ Now generally called Rathoroghan, in Resteceson, the ances 
the Kings of Comnaught s0 celebrated in Dandie 

* Am island in Loch Oughter. 


the jewels and goods of the whole town, 
* The anclent name of the town of Newry. 
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2 area few exploits of the chieftain who was now on the 
this impulsive poet, whose hasty flight is not surprising, 
if any reader is led by these extracts to suppose that Donal 
‘was exceptionally violent or bloodthirsty, he is doing him an 
which a brief glance over the Annals will soon cause him to 
‘The offended chief lost no time in taking to the war-path. 
en O'Donnell obtained intelligence of this (the death of Fionn) he collected. 
ces and purwed O'Daileagh, and did not rest uotil he arrived at the place 
ealied Derry O'Donnell, in Clanrickatd (so named because O'Donnell 
pd there for the night), Nest morning he began to devastate the country 
ssweord, until MacWilliam (de Burgo) at Last subuniited co him, having 
iy sent Muireagh into Thomond for refuge. 
MacWilliam was Richard de Burgo, the son of William 
ieline, and Isabel, daughter of Richard I.; he was known as 
‘Lord of Connaught, Henry IL, having made him Governor 
at province. He was Lord Deputy of Ireland in r227, married 
of Cathal O'Conor, King of Connaught, and was grand- 
the Red Earl of Ulster, the most powerful subject in Ireland, 
re is a good copy on paper in the Royal Irish Academy of a 
m which O'Daileagh addressed to him at the time of his flight, 
in gives the following account of it. It begins 
KGpead aZajb sojby azeej?” 
‘What brings a guest to you from afar ? 
the poet calls himsclf O'Daileagh of Mcath, and states that he 
ont to frequent the courts of the English, and to drink wine 
Hthe hands of kings and knights, of bishops and abbots; that 
shing to remain to be trampled under the feet of the race of 
fin,! he fled to one who, with his mail-clad warriors, was able to 
hina against the fury of the King of Derry and Assaroe, who 
threatened him with his vengeance, though, indeed, the cause of 
enmity was but trifling, for that the fugitive had but killed a 
beian of his people who had the audacity to affront him. 
“Beas ap brale pip an bean, 
Baéysé bo beye von éayvead, 
MWe po wankad an mosad 
Whe! ly asbay avpolas F” 
‘Small is our difference with the man, 
A shepherd was abusing me, 


‘And I killed that clown ; 
© God! is this a cause for eximity? 
















‘Conn of the hundred battles, a celebrated king of Ireland in the second 
ay. 






the Annals and other chronicles of 
it contained several ancient and royal 
mind, however, it scems as if in De Bi 
been more famous for than anythi 
the yery time that O'Daileagh’s ported! 
annalist tells us; 
‘Woeful was the misfortune which God cone te Ellon 
of Ireland at that time ! for the young warriors a : 
eyed and Yendeed exch Get ta are u yer 
pitas the feeble and the lowly poor, perishell by cold and fasnine & nf 
And the “ Annals of Kilron: 
how the O'Conors and O'Bri 
Vlundered the country, seized the cows, and destroyed the people; 


attempted ta escape were drowned, killed, or plundered ; i: was pitifelt 
fishing weirs were found full of deowned chiklren. 


And again : 


There was no peace in Connaught, for all ita churches and territeea 
‘een plundered and laid waste, After these events a destructive | 


followed, and devastated Connaught, entire towns belog depopulated, ‘ote 
single living creature coal not be found in them. 


The previous year the Annals mention that 
‘The corn remained wnreaped until the festival of St. Bridget (Petes 
when the ploughing was going on, in consequence of the wat and inclement wall 
‘Truly, to be Governor of such a province cannot have bet 
enviable position, and O’Daileagh’s eulogistic address seems x moa] 


Bea 
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ice of such a state of things. De Burgo can hardly have wel 
he suggested mode of ** making himsclf illustrious," and there- 


pate provinee was once more devastated, and he could no 


t the fugitive, sent him on to Donald Cairbregh O'Brien, 
Che ‘ur North Munster, who was to be the next victim: 


tough, King of Leinster, who had invited the English to help 
tinst his subjeets, and by whom, in the graphic words of the old 
storian, “a trembling sod was made of all Ireland.” O'Brien, 
rest, seems to have contributed his share 1 keep itin this state 
yulsion, being continually at war, and generally, so faras can 
4, with his nearest ‘relations, Even the most solemn treaties 
b restraint whatever on him, a8 the Annals relate how on one 
in when Hugh, son of Roderick O’Connor, had defeated him, 
fried off some chiefs as hostages, 

al made peace with him by the solemn ceremony of extinguishing candles 
{so solemn that whocver should violate it wax excommunicate! with bell, 
teandle), and bound himself never again to oppose him, on condition 
‘captive friends wore set at liberty, 


@ paragraph goes calmly on— 

nough) did not, however, adhere to his covenant with the son of Rovleriek 
Hilends were releasal, for on the nest occasion he marched against hit 
fe forces of Hugh, son of Cutll Crowdeagh. 

tality seems to have survived better than other virtues in those 
lising times ; Donough appears to have sheltered O'Daileagh 
sid the usual penalty, for 

pursued him thither, and proceafed to plander and Jay waste that country 


here upon Donagh Cairbreagh O'Brien sent Maireagh from him for pro- 
to the people of Limerick. 


inerick, which, like Waterford and Dublin, had been built by 
nes, was a thriving and populous town when our poet sought 
there, for the practical and energetic Northmen who could be 
tel and destructive in their dealings with strangers, appear, 
(the native Irish, to have been free from internal dissensions, 
6 have found time in the intervals of fighting to improve 
Sities and extend their commerce, Cambrensis, alluding pro- 
to Amlave's invasion in 852, says, “A colony from Novway 
RCCLARVI NO. 1973. Ys 
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it” Hogan ee 1 
“Ostmen,” were pes psi 


laid by the Danes, had been fostered 
Churches had been established, mills an 
and become large sources of revenue 
given enabling the citizens to elect 
byclaws and regulations for the public 
O’Daileagh’s visit King John had built a 0 
noble castle, which still remains, one of the finest 
fied Norman architecture in the kingdom. 
It was, then, a secure and comfortable 
arrived at, and as the municipal roll of the thirteen 
that among the early settlers were English, French, 
Italians, the society must have been pleasantly varied, 
poet of polite tastes would doubtless have enjoyed. 
however, was allowed the poor fugitive, Nemesis being still 
‘To the gates of Limerick O'Donnell pursued him, and pitchit 
‘Moinsin-Donvell (O'Donnell's Marth, 30 called from that ch 
to the city, upon which the inhabitants, at the command of 


arrived at Dublin, 


And here at last comes a pause in this poct chase, a 


O'Donnell returned home on this occasion, having first tn 
the visitation of all Connaught, 


and presumably having in the process exhausted h 
being ; so, while our harassed poet is enjoying a fi 





iat walls and telosalod Soar ota: 
Danes, and “atterty strengthened and partially rebuilt 


‘who, though few in number, had often proved them= 
than a match for large bodies of Irish and Danes. In. 
the early days of the English occupation, Dublin was 
ed for two months by Roderick O'Conor, with a large force 5 
in 4171 bya yet more formidable army of Ostmen and 
‘but on each occasion the little English garrison under 
Richard de Cogan were able, by bold and unexpected 
‘utterly rout the besiegers, and take many prisoners, with 
y loss on their own side. 

fortified city O’Daileagh took refuge in, appears from ancient 
‘have extended only about half-a-mile along the south bank 
fey, from the present Grattan Bridge to the beginning of 
‘Quay, the Abbey of Holy Trinity, or Christ Church, forming 
Tt was entered by six gates with towers and drawbridges, 

diverged the principal thoroughfares, 
‘Dames Gate, or the Porte de St, Marie del Dams at the west 
‘the present Dame Street, was called after the adjacent mill 
which are styled in a thirteenth-century document, “ Molendina 
0 Regis sita sub Castello Dublin." These mills existed 
iy Centuries, and Dame Street was called Dam Street down to 
n day by many old people who looked upon “ Dame Street” 
ition of modern refinement. It was against this gate that 
jen in 1171 directed their main efforts, and it was through 
irgh’s, or the Pole Gate, close to which Dublin Castle was 
iter built, that Richard de Cogan issued with a small force, 
ng them by surprise, slew 2,000 of the besiegers with the loss 
nine or ten English, thus ending the powers of the Ostinen in 
though many remained, and became peaceable subjects of 


Mext entrance, Magillamacholmog's Gate, and the street of 

$samne name, stood on the site of the present St. Michael’s Lane. 
rather Jaw-breaking title was derived from a long line of lords 

9 had property in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and who imposed 
heavy and arbitrary tributes on the people, exacting from them 

ind cows,” boats, and other extortions, Donal Magillamacholmog, 


d “Claenn,” or the Perverae, was chief ruler of Dublin Gow 
EER 





was in possession at the time of our p 
granted to him all the Iand held by his 


was to pay tribute of two otter skins into 

atthe feast of St. Michacl. The exacting of | 

to have been more to the taste of this family t 

for in an unpublished pipe roll of ro Henry IV, we 
son of Dermod, charged with two otter skins for his 
same year, five otter skins for the da ie 

one hundred and sixty-two otter skins for his 

past, making a total of one hundred and 


are forced to leave the many-syllabled in this 
insolvency, this circumstance being the last entry: 

to the family. The gate and street called after them was 
wards changed (much to the public relief, no doubt) to} 
St. Michael, after the neighbouring church, 

‘The two next gates we come to are St, Nicholas Gate: 
Gate, terminating respectively St. Nicholas Street and tht 
Market ; and between these two, outside the city walls, waren 
citizens held their annual fair for eight days, conformably to 3 
of King John in 1204, Close to this place, called the Fait | 
(terra de la feyr), was Bertram’s Court, the residence of Bets 
Verdon, who came over with Prince John in 1185, and 
Baron of Dundalk and Seneschal of Ireland. Hie was the 
Cambrensis (Gerald de Barry), who stayed with him while ext 
the materials for his writings on Ireland. after Prince John left 
sixth gate was Gormand’s Gate (afterwards Ormond’s), elo 
bridge over the Liffey. 

The names of the various streets give a elu to the pl 
articles of merchandise dealt in at the time. “Views Piseant 
or Fishamble Street, YVicus ‘Cebernactorum ini! oe Wine 


| 















Street was the old Guildhall, which bad been the 
‘the citizens of Dublin from very early times It was 
they slew Murchadg, the father of King Dermod of 
20. After the Anglo-Norman settlement the citizens 


ty market town to sell a cow or a horse they never return home 
uJ Ihave drunk the price in Spanish wine or Irish Usquebangh.” 
‘victims of the fiend which for so many centuries we have 
teed to dog the steps of our civilisation ! 
om the New Gate towards Christ Church rap the Corn Market, 








dragged on hurdles through the streets for their fals 
when a bushel of wheat sold for twenty shillings 
‘The shops where these various commodities w 
‘merely open booths; and up to the time of the Anglo 
invasion all the buildings, with the exception of the Gr 
churches, seem to have been of the meanest m 
When King Henry IT. came to Dublin, we are told “1 
no house capable of receiving his retinue, and he 
necessity of erecting (near St. Andrew's Church) a 
composed of smooth wattles, after the fashion of the eo 
being well-furnished with plate, household furniture, and. 
made a better appearance than ever before had been 
Ireland.” 
After this, hawever, building seems to have gone on 
our poct must have found many changes to interest him. 
The castle must have been cither quite new or in pm 
building. Meyler FitzHenry, Lord Justice of Treland, ba 
fied to the King that he had no safe place to keep his t 
and that for various reasons it would be necessary to 4 t 
fortress in Dublin, had obtained a charter for the purpose 
building was carried out by Henri de Loundres, who was An 
at the time of O'Daileagh’s visit. ‘The entrance into the! 
from the south side of Castle Street (then called Lomeria, 
number of Lorimers, or makers of small iron-work) was by, 
bridge placed between two strong towers, both of which bat 
taken down during the last 100 years. 
‘The quays had been added to and improved, King John 
given large grants to the citizens to repair their walls and bul 
bridge, besides conficming them in the possession of the 












Heari I in order we demand soce ecu Soe 
for his beloved paopie. Weck thom hi stomps woe 


‘was the last thing with which be coursed time 
sten bow he took the part of the Gatncew tl 
fx the protection of the <eens; al 


Sptagpad ht demeong shale meogune mati 
but be escaped by a back door, learieg his chaplain, 19 
to be badly beaten, and some of them 
{title of Scorche Villeyn elung to him ever after. 
And now to return to the Anmi. OD 


|= rege tae 
Peepetied ths propte of Dubie G7 





pent Seige of fellow when other 
provoking him, either by opposing his progress, 0 
superabundance of cows ; and in this pleasant frar 
would think leniently of the discerning poet whe had di 
real amiability of his character i 

trary, and so the tale concludes 


reccived hit into his favour, and with his usual generally gave 
posessions, 

Although we may think the poet overrated the p i 
O'Donnell’'s pee we are sure the annalist did no 
justice to his generosity. We have seen how, when | 
English settlers at Ballyshannon, he distributed their p 
his own followers; and as he was probably equally 
results of his other forays, he must ave beeut Wenyig 
As he seems to have been snoraudlng coctianaliy eae uM 
to the yeat 1236, we may conclude that Muireagh i 





‘that many poets hare bees forced ss pie 2 oe af See 
da with an Irish chictinie of che chef achonf (ou, imdient. 


Eagle's Nest,” that ancient palace of toe kings of Sactaotl, 
jeyclopean remains may yet be secx ix Decengal, Gane domy 9 
d Irish kings, their hands resting cn chesr oweedis, ual 
ome when they shall rise to reneser: thex sceencigsny “nr Shaw 
ecountry. At intervais they sumsc theseacives atc Grant 
bwoices, “Has the tiene come?” ber ther spice wiry kenye mith 
(er their stumbers replics, « The time is nox pet,” and they apm 
Compose themselves to rest. 
| I their admiring chroniclers do them any uexener «f yuntinn, 
$to be devoutly hoped that this meont Giacenet acid Lemedicaaet eyhcit 
jay succeed in putting off that er) dey indetnicrdy, baw Coonid Ine 
florts prove tinavailing, and thene old wscrices rie “ae Gucw boalin 
fthey lived,” we may console carseiees with the banrwiatige Con 
tein first energies would be devoted to Cesnefiuhioys Ont: 
‘The scene of their slambers, whose cressbding 
jee have been its colossal sise and 
b say) not by time or tempest, or foreige 
urevenge for the depredations of 


a 
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memorial of much that is sad in Irish history, many a sculptured 
cross or little stone-roofed oratory, which has stood intact amid the 
storms of centuries, reminds us of other Irishmen whose fiery Celtic 
zeal found nobler scope, whose lives left more beneficent memorials, 
Preachers of the Gospel of Peace, whose names and influence shall 
outlive the ravages of discord and plunder, 

MARY F, GIISOR, 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
‘Vox et preterea miki Kpeceser oites aod-yens shpor. 


N nothing I expatiate—the essence of nomentity, 
And “nihil fit ex nihilo”—from nanghe cranes nothing tratk 
Yet nothing in consparison is harder to identify, 
For “nihil est virtute amabilias ~ S9rssoth. 


Tho’ many things are destined to reste in “ neshing definitr,” 
Yet nothing is more difficait than nething tt define : 
What kind of explanation, satisfactory or aderuatr, : 

Can possibly be fernished where therr’s nvthing ts explain ? 


Tho’ aught be unequivocal yet noting is more evident, 
There’s nothing so ambiguocs 2s nvthing, 25 a rale ; 

For while it is impossible of nothing ts be ignorant, 
Yet he who knoweth nothing it a vary kind cf ford. 


‘Tho! nothing is superior to reawe 2a an anaiyst, 
Yet nothing is than mocking mere Ivgiral, I ween ; 

While nothing is invisible where cverything in manifest, 
Where all is impercezeible shere's nothing ws be seen. 


Tho’ nothing be quite good encagh the cpacure to tatisfy, 
Yet nanght were seancer Het than on peeking to be fed ; 

If naught be good for anj-.ing ‘x9 “ictle 2 can signify— 
On what is “ gond Sor necking” next wo eathing need be sid 


In matters mathematical, ‘tis neaking tends v, derimare 
‘Like nanghe reduced to mocking —as im twenty times a sor 
"Twere difficult the imficexre of caught to orer-¢xtimate— 


Te mange be vex dei here aotens 
20: 
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VISIT TO A JAPANESE SHRINE. 


IKKO mi nakereba kekko toyu na"—who has not secn 
Nikko, knows not the sublime! So speak the little Japs of 
most sacred shrine. We decided to make the pilgrimage to the 
‘antain of the Sun’s Brightness ” by road, in preference to rail or 
Why we chose the most tedious method of getting over the 
(d from Tokyo I cannot say, unless it was that two French 
tmen who were of our party, insisted that to do the thing quite 
irly, it was absolutely necessary that we should follow the route 
by devout pilgrims. Now, when foreigners commence arguing, 
fglishman generally gives in at once ; thus it came about that 
‘hot August morning we were stowed away in a dilapidated wag- 
‘te, and started on our journey through the city and scattered 
tbs of Senji, and out into the country beyond. 
fe found the Oshiukaido (Pilgrim Road) in very fair condition, 
sh somewhat hot and dusty. Every few miles little wayside 
‘uses were passed, where were gencrally to be seen a number 
rims, pediars, medicine vendors, and other travellers, but the 
try around us was, for the most part, flat and uninteresting until 
‘ached the small village of Kurihashi. Here we had to ferry over 
‘ené-gawa, which took considerable time, and then the scenery 
%enced to improve. The tops of the mountains came in sight, 
e soon found ourselves in the famous avenue of cryptomerias 
| stretches hence right up to the sacted shrine of Nikko. ‘The 
Were planted by a. faithful follower of the Great Shogoon, lyé= 
in memory of his master. It is a thousand pities that they were 
@nted so as to allow of a broader road between them, as now that 
‘Sve grown to an immense height, the narrowness of the road 
hat detracts from their magnificent appearance. Yet, even as 
Te, they form a monument in itself unique, and one that will 
© any crumbling shrine that could have been erected. 
¥ sunset, the pleasures of our drive were over ; darkness came 
dace, the overhanging branches of the trees shutting out the 
Semaining light. ‘This we could have put up with, although we 


sharp of their own aceord, but no shelter ' 

man or beast, for the houses were tight clo 

their amados or sliding shutters, and neither | 

any response. ‘The driver refused point blank | 
again until the storm had abated. Raiden, the | 
had spared us thus far, but it would be tempting b 
proceed among the trees, so there was nothing for 
where we were, huddled up in the waggonette. | 
more vivid than the others, lit up the row of giant | 
crash of falling timber met our ears, but the darkness, 
us ignorant of what had occurred, ‘The thunder and ligl 
slowly away, and in their places came rain and wi 
poured! I do not think T have ever experienced such 
hour later brought a perfect transformation ; the el 
away, the wind had dropped, and a golden moon was | 

upon the desolate scene. We continued our journey, 

gone far before we found the road blocked by fallen bh 

the dim light we could discern the tops of a dozen or 
ruthlessly cut off by the lightning and strewn across 
Something had to be done ; we could not stay here all n 
turned out and, ankle-deep in water, proceeded to drag t 
aside. Our labours were rewarded, and, by eight ofelock, 
cheered by the sight of the lights of Utsonomaya=a pla 
siderable size, 
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\¢ inn where we put up for the night was the first one that we 
to—primitive to a degree and not provided with any European 
‘On entering we had to take off our boots, which, however, 
only too glad to do, since they were wet through, A large 
owas handed over to us in a kind of loft, and one huge mos- 
was hung up, beneath which we spent the night. Cotton 
were brought in for us to lie on, but they were so infested with 
that we soon repented of having accepted them. Luckily we 
swell provided with “Keating,” and a liberal sprinkling kept us 
F free from annoyance. We were tired enough to sleep through 
anything, yet the incessant jabbering of the natives kept us 
ce for hours, and when at last we succeeded in falling into a 
alas! our Freneh friends snored so vigorously that sound 
was out of the question. My fellow-countryman 
beee8 it for about half-an-hour, and then, in sheer desperation, com- 
Sed throwing everything that came handy across the room, in 
ABH pastime E200n joined, till at last my store of missiles being 
faurlly exhausted, I seized a boot and hurled it in the direction of 
(© Snorers Though it missed the mark, it succeeded in stopping 
‘© ‘xnusical entertainment, and, passing through the mosquito-cur- 
(ims, rolled down the stairs with a clatter which woke the whole 
Q&S, and brought up the landlerd to see what was going on. 
| Early on the following morning we made a start for Nikko in 
(rfckshas, and afer an uphill pull of about twenty miles, reached 
bie end of our journey. Our quarters were off the main street 
iishi) of the little town, which stands on a slope surrounded 
the most glorious scenery, ‘There are plenty of shops in the 
at this time of year chiefly filled with goods likely to attract 
B& European traveller, though stonemasons appear to drive a thriv- 
PB trade ini tombstones, for it is the one aim and object of the 
$Ative to be buried as near as possible to the sacred mausoleum. 
' Between our portion of the town and the temples is a rock-strewn 
POuntsin river (the Daya-gawa), spanned by two bridges, the one of 
FOd, the other of red laccjuer picked out with gold, ‘This latter is the 
V's private bridge—open to no one else ; once a year only the 
Rites are unlocked for the court pilgrimage. Viewed from the wooden 
the scenery is imposing, and the colouring truly magnificent. 
[Bevividired and) gold of the royal bridge contrasts in a marked 
legtee with the dashing white foam of the torrent, and the sombre 
of the pine-forests which clothe the surrounding mountains, 
$0 wonder that the little Jap regards Nikko as the acme of every. 
glorious, though it 1 not the mere scenery which impresses the 
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crumbled away and were then Ia 
the entrance to one of the m 
more than a rubbish comer, o 
this we come to the Mangwanji 
of the Three Buddhas,” and then, ascend 
between two rows of cryptomerias, we reac 
sented by the Prince of Chikuzen from his own 
1618." The height of the archway is some 
not for the fact that it is dwarfed by the 
most imposing monument, Close by, on the | 
five-storied pagoda, painted in harmonious co 
and has a wonderful collection of animals, 
its lower story. A paved courtyard of some extent 
to the foot of a flight of steps, surmounted by the Gai 
Kings, on the flanks of which stand two enormous 
gateway is covered with various carvings, represent 
phants, fabulous beasts, and all kinds of flowers and fo 
truly magnificent work of art. Again we find ourselves in yer: 
courtyard, this time enclosed by a red painted wood 1 
are three massive buildings, used for storing the wreeailé 
in religious ceremonies, as well as the furniture and 6 
of the great Iyé-Yasu. Each building is adorned with: 
coloured carvings, the most remarkable of which are two 
well designed with the exception of the hind legs, which 1 
bend the wrong way, proving that the sculptor was no. 

In the same courtyard as the storehouses lives 
pony in a comfortable stable, under the caves of wh 
numerous groups of monkeys in every conceivable 
we come ty a holy water besin of solid granite, forming 













1g is done well and in good taste ; no part of the work is 
ited over, and the artist appears to have laboured with higher 
ies than to merely please the eye of the public. Pages might 
d with descriptions of this most sacred spot, but I fear that 
is already weary of the wonders of Nikko. To leave the 
however, without mentioning the tomb of Iyé-Yasu would be 

“ging on the irreverent. 
Thetomb is reached by quitting the Tamagaki by a side door, over 
is carved the figure of a sleeping cat, whose natural attitude is 
ly marvellous, A series of flights of steps, mostly covered with 
s,leads us to a fori on the mountain-side, some two or three hun- 
kil feet above the Tamaguki. ‘The platform is surrounded by a stone 
there being anly one entrance, a handsome bronze gate, 
which we were not allowed to pass. The silent solitude of 
‘spot and ils romantic surroundings impress us as we gaze 
th the gateway on the last resting-place of the great Shogoon, 
Dave completed the pilgrimage to Nikko ; we have looked on the 
‘of the “Noble of the First Degree of the First Rank, Great 
‘of the East, Great Incarnation of Buddha." The tomb is 
city itselE A table of pale yellow bronze (supposed to have 
d its light colour from the admixture of gold with the copper) 
YOb. CCLEXVII. XO. 1973+ se 



















pitous rock, we were shown some writiny 
mam, a bath. ‘The peculiarity of this i 
human being could have ever | 
however, maintains that a certain 
hurled his pen across the river and cut out 
However the writing got there, the fact 
this day. 

Close to this interesting pool is the 
senting the Amida Buddha. ‘The idols vary 
in design. ‘There are several hundred of 
sit facing one another in two long rows, We asked 
brought us to the place how many of them ther 
whisper he replied, “Nobody knows,” ‘Then he to 
sible it was to count them, Each image was made u 
numbers of little bits of paper stuck on to it, and 
which had been spat at it; the object of this disfi 
to discover, though our friend Hojo informed us th 
the young priests, a part of whose novitiate it was to 
the Buddhas. ‘There is evidently something wrong 
for no one has ever been able to reckon them up the | 
over, in spite of sticking a piece of paper to tick exch 
course two unsuperstitious Englishmen were not to be: 
native stories, so M—— (my travelling companion) and 
the whole thing ridiculous, decided to count the myste 
We started on co-operative lines—each taking a side of 
Our efforts, however, were fruitless, for we had pot mum 








before M— (whose eyes were not so 
been) shouted across to me, peter ic 


» persons interested in waterfalls Nikko is a royal hunting 
“There is the Cascade of the Falling Mist (Kari-furi), the 

¢i, Urami-ga-taki, and countless other éadis higher up 
situated in the midst of scenery beautiful beyond 


jon. 

‘Nikko we marched up into the hills, 1 on foot, M— on 
d pack-horse, and one Frenchman in a Aagv. The other 
man simply refused to leave Nikko ; Nikko was good enough 
he said, and he had a weak heart and could ‘not stand high 
For the first hour after leaving Nikko we followed the course 
¢ Dayagawa, stopping every now and thenat a tea-house to let 
rest from their labours of carrying sixteen stone 
flesh and bone. The Aage is a kind of palanquin, though 
any of its comforts, A bamboo pole runs along the top and 
ne on the shoulders of two men ; from the pole is suspended a 
t of box with open sides, of dimensions just calculated to take a 
iting on his legs. To the European traveller it is 2 most un- 
puzale; and in the case of our Frenchman it must have been 
He torture, When the Aage arrived in the morning, M—— and. 
mined it carefully, and then ran our eyes over the Frenchman, 
eto the conclusion that the only way in which he could 
be fitted into the conveyance would be by boiling him 
However, when the time came, we succeeded in shipping 
head touched the roof, as did also his knees, and 
he taken one site larger in boots his toes would have been on 
#€ same level. In this position he represented an exact letter W, 
the way he got out and stretched himself straight at every halt 

5 =ost amusing to witness. 
‘After passing Midzusawa we had to ascend a steep bit of hill, 
tn we dropped down again to the stony bed of the river, which we 
d and re-erossed a dozen times or more by rude bridges of 
ood. The scenery as we ascended the gorge began toassume 
aspect, the mountains closing in and leaving but a narrow 
for the torrent ; rugged precipices hung over our heads, and 

rae 





to toil up the mountain-side, 
passes through a forest of pine, 
and the day being none too ¢o 
‘Tree trunks are laid across the 


Palace ; one step 
steps stretch one's legs most unple 
turns of the zig-zag path T caught up my frien 





‘somewhat monotonous sound of the rippling water. 
ta height of 4,300 feet above the sea, we ate our fish- 
i great a relish a3 if we had been at Greenwich ; and, 
feasted to our hearts’ content on the scencry, took a tender 
of the little moarmies who waited on us, and then got under 


path, for two or three miles after leaving Chiuzenji, skirts 
shore of the lake, and passes within the edge of the 
mst which covers the lower slopes of Nantaizan. Leaving the 
‘wo turn to the right, and, after passing Hell's river, enter a 
wood of pine and oak, On emerging from this the path 
alittle and then conducts us across a desolate region covered 
; trees, bearing the marks of fire. ‘The ravages of the 
pare visible for several miles right and left of us, but in the 
ce one sces all around a verdant forest of oak and larch wit 
d of towering mountains, some well-wooded up to their 
Aits, others black and showing signs of recent volcanic eruptions, 
or So is occupied in traversing this uninviting country, no 
of bird, no scent of flower to cheer us on our way, but at last 
among the living trees again, and shortly reach a spot from 
alovely little picture bursts upon us. A beautifal lake lies 
‘us, deep set amidst densely wooded mountains ; the sun's 
‘Fays gild the tops of the trees, and disperse a glow of warmth 
the silent waters. Dark pines, growing among the lighter 
and oaks, form a natural shading to the woodland scene, 
: & the blood-red hues of the autumn-tinted mountain-ash shine 
® Aike beacon fires on a dark mountainside, 
"Whe remote little village which we had selected for our sojourn 
oa els at the end of the lake, and is nothing more than a collection 
y= Nalphur baths with a fringe of two-storied houses on either side. 
S% tea-liouse we found a clean room on the upper floor, with a 
ony overlooking the one street of the village. In this we estab- 






















consequently our first thought was a bath, At the suggestion 
host smiled and informed us that, of all places in the world, this 
the most famous for that description of enjoyment ; it was, in 









with each fa arrived i 
had evidently scented some novelty inna 7 
At last the water was ready and we were told that we could bave 
our bath, ‘But what about all these people?" we asked, pointing 
to the erowd of women and children assembled in the yard. “Ob, 
they've come to see,” was the reply. Now tieorrtr Ss = 
are modest beings, and I fancy that most men would feel a certain 
amount of bashfulness if called upon to stand up and bathe im the 
presence of fifty women and children, so M—— whispered to 1c 
“T’m going to bed dirty to-night, unless those people clear out.” Teel 
him that he must not think of such base conduct, and 1 reminded 
him of the story in the “Pink Wedding,” of the gentleman =to 
refused his bath in the presence of the moosmd attendant ; how she” 
went out and told her friends that the poor man was possessed of& 
caudal appendage ; and how he had to flee the village to prevent 
maltreatment as an agent of the devil. My friend was persuaded 
and we “stripped to the buff” As each garment came off the crowd 
closed in, and the women strove amongst themsélves for the pleasere 
of pouring water down our backs, 
‘This was by no means the most trying part of the ordeal, for 
apparently these strange little people had never seen white Meh 












@ succession eee amidst peals of laughter. The 
put an end to the entertainment by rudely shouting to 
the paper windows of our room; we did Hot mind afford- 


and fled up the stairs to our quarters. T have often 
‘our sober-minded friends at home would haye thought could 
have seen our naked forms racing up those steps! 
‘two of three charming days spent among the balmy breezes 
ous scenery of the higher mountains, we retraced our steps 
jikko, ae soon once more back again in the capital of the 





Ay Fy MOCKLBR-PERRYMAN, 



















Geological evidence 
‘To prove be had pained pans 
‘But he shaved with a shell when he chose — 

"Twas the manner of primitive man. 

Bat] think if it had remained with me to etcose between a beard 
“ind ashell to shave with, I should hardly have hesitated about pre- 
ferring the former. In the comparatively enlightened times of the 
Bronze Age, among the numerous implements in that metal which 
ve come to light have been some razors, but such articles must 
been reserved for the toilets of the privileged few only, though, 
‘One can judge from the occasional use of a blunt razor, the ordeal 
‘ould not have been a pleasant one, 

The ancient Egyptian affected what we should describe nowa- 
asaclean shave, He is so depicted on the mummy cases and 
aments ; but in the case of mourning the beard was allowed to 
r~ It is said that he affixed to his chin a small bunch or tuft of 
air con the occasion of festivals, much after the pattern of brother 
_ Jonexthan’s celebrated goatee, or the chin-beard of the Landon coster- 
‘orsger of to-day. It would appear, however, that the Egyptian at 
wore a case of a wedge shape to protect this false beard. It 
Meticeable that the monuments of Egypt always depict the Jews 
8 sTaayen; probably they were not allowed to cultivatethat which 

‘theie- masters were without, The custom of shaving scems to have 

distinctively to Egypt, nearly all other Eastern nations 

ing the beard to grow. There is little doubt but that Moses 
forbade the Jews to cut off entirely the angle or extremities of the 
beard,” 56 as t0 prevent imitation of the Egyptian custom, a custom 
‘must have been considered a matter of some importance at 

| BE Court of Pharaoh ; for when we read of Joseph being summoned 
‘his dungeon before that potentate, that “ he shaved himself” we 

| 822 8S specially noted. ‘The Jews seem to have been most faithful to 

EBGir Beards, and only in the case of mourning would they consent 

oaee with them as an instance, that mentioned in Isaiah xv. 2 : 
up to Bajith, and to Dibon, the high places, to weep: 
| ecereer ere oP to Bai q igh places, P 





shall how! over Nebo, and over Medcba: on all their heads 
peau Me baldness, and every beard cut off.” ‘The mere. touching of 
B® Weeand was considered an act of such gravity that nothing sus- 
eas could follow such an action. So thought Amasa, who did 
MOE observe the knife by which he was slain, when Joab said: “Art 
Dy oy. 2 Bealth, my brother?” and Joab took Amasa by the beard 
“he right hand to kiss him.” There are numerous passages in 

i ‘ture which illustrate the fact, that what was originally a matter 








they never used a razor 
Persians—for an example, 
Nasir-ed-Din, the Shah—seem 
Tt will be remembered, however, 
to this country, that the example 
his entire suite. 

‘The ancient Assyrians and Ba 
ments, wore beards which were ct 





. + ad red 
i ictal ed netbaty a belch 
they are nowadays with us. Homer, Herodotus, 
orate al Meth Mrs call as 
ths Alexander the Great, with the quickness of a 
world, knew that in a fight there is 


‘was not introduced into Rome till about 300 u.c. 
c Pliny tells us, was the first Roman to make it a 
¢, and the Romans did not adopt it generally till some 
om Sicily set up business in Rome. It was then that the 
mous came into wse, signifying those who, not being 
were bearded, and therefore uncivilised. The first day of 

ng of the Roman youth was (unlike his 


info order to celebrate his entry into the state of manhood. 
fruit of his beard was sacrificed to some god, but it is to be 

Sd that the offering was often but a meagre one. Hadrian was 
it Roman Emperor to wear a beard, Plutarch says that it was 

| to grow in order to hide some scars on his face. His 
ontinued the fashion instituted by him, Anointing the 

|was 2 Roman custom as well as a Jewish one, 

‘still continue the practice, and sprinkle the beards of 

ts with scented water. The young Roman could lay claim 


ae tame of “ Barbatulus” as soon as the merest incipient fringe of 


peared on his chin, and the possessor of a full growth was 
= to be called “ Barbatus.” These terms were evidently held to 
Esome consequence when the fashion was uppermost. Some of 








and to tuck it in his girdle. 
also celebrated fora beard : e 
grow beards more than any other of 

Kings have often set the fashion | 
came to the throne beardless, for the | 
‘one, This was quite enongh to 
example, and shave what they had 

Francis L of France, like Hadrian, 
on his chin by a beard, and loyal France 
Louis XIIL, on the other hand, being ns 
fashion, like Philip V. of Spain, of shaving. 
says Disraeli, in his Curiosities of 
tions of his bishop, cropped his hair and stared i 
his consort, found him, with this unusual nc 
and soon very contemptible. She meree h 
proper, and the poor shaved king obtained a diye 
married the Count Anjou, afterwards our Henry IL, § 
her marriage dower the rich provinces of Poitou and Gu: 
this was the origin of those wars which for 300 years 1 
and cost the French 3,000,000 of men. All which p 
never occurred had Louis VII, not been so rash as 
and shave his beard, by which he lost favour in eyes ole | 
Queen Eleanor.” 

"The Anglo-Saxons were indeed proud of thee beards Bax a 
William of Normandy arrived here, he gave orders for 
shave, Some, rather than submit to this tyrannical 
themselves to a land where they could live with their 
peace, William's successors, however, 


abandoned shaving, and we 
find that people did pretty much as they liked till Elizmbeth eames 

















His beard, 
Which now he pots "the posture of = T— 
‘The Roman T, your T beard ix the fashion, 
And two-fold doth exprers th enamoured. couttiee, 
‘As falls you fork-carving traveller. 


eT beard is supposed to deseribe the manner of wearing the 
tache and beard pointed, without the whiskers—a fashion which 
ted in Elizabeth's reign, and became exceedingly popular 
the reigns of the first James and Charles Martyr. The Puri« 
o wit, Old Noll—were cleanly shaven. Then Charles IT, 
| from Paris with all the fashions of that city, introduced the 
‘ofa hideous fittle tuft of fluff on the ‘The beard's 
was over in England, at least, fora time. The tuft disappears 
the second James ; and Anne’s courtiers appear with clean shorn. 
‘The razor was actively kept at work in England through the 
le of the eighteenth century, and almost to the fifth decade of this. 
‘were exceptions, however, but mere individual ones. ‘The 
Lord Rokeby tried to re-establish the beard, but failed ; 
Van Butchell, a quack doctor of some reputation in the 
‘of the last century, was a great supporter of the beard, and 
‘one himself ; and Lord George Gordon, of Riots” fame, turned 
and assumed a beard with the enthusiasm which accompanied 
his undertakings. Napolcon allowed his troops to wear beards 
e cases, and it is said that their cxample restored the fashion 
n Europe. But at the early part of the present century anyone 
fing hair on his face in England, unless he were a military man 
‘a forcigner, was regarded as a person to be avoided. Shaving 
made compulsory in many of the banks till quite lately, and a 
‘few still persist in banishing the moustache among their employés, 
the:time of the gold fever in Australia, many men grew beards, 
‘returned home with them. But what gave a greater zest to its 
‘restoration was perhaps the return of the Crimea heroes bearded like 
ypard. At the present time beards are more in fashion than not, 
“though the professional and sporting man still stands out against ° 
“them. However, prince, priest, and peasant now glory in beards, 80 
















receipt : one side bore a representation of a 

‘moustache and « long beard, and the words 

the reverse the date of the year. So 

that in more than one case it led to the 

were stationed at the city gates with swords, and if b 
refused to pay the tax, he was at once submitted to the ontea efay 
gratuitous shaving. 

The Church has had much to do with beards. Of the 
Popes have worn beards—for an instance, the beautiful portrait ef 
Julius II, in the National Gallery, and mere the saints are por 
trayed bearded, But the Greek and Roman Churches seem to 
have found something to quarrel over, even in the matter of shaving 
or wearing the hair on the chin, 

Ecclesiastics of the Greek Church retain the beard, while the 
Roman priest of to-day is not allowed to grow one unless he obtaim 
the special permission of the bishop of bis diocese; but the discipline 
on this matter has been altered, so that the rule which exists at 
present has not always been in vogue, In some of the orders the 
lay-monks keep their beards while the priests shave. A sped 
service exists in the Church for the blessing of the beards of all 
received into monastic orders, 
The clergy of the High Church party in England shave most 
zealously as a rule; while those of liberal views, and dissenting 
ministers, frequently do not. 

The literature of the beard is not extensive, but some, it would 
appear, have elected to write on the subject. John Bulwer, “sur 
named the Chiresopher,” published in 1650 hig “ Anthropomec- 




















remarkable 
practice of shaving, from the pen of the Tate James 


‘but it has not come under the writer's notice. The 
bears the title of “A Defence of the Beard,” is based 


fee sekorl pease 
st extraordinary pamphlet of but a few pages appeared in 
ar 1860, written by " Theologos,” whoever he may be, called 


a Breach of the Sabbath, and a hinderance to the spread 

Seep ‘Tts author waxes eloquent over his subject, and 

the harrowing scenes (with which he appears to have an 

ive Knowledge) of the barbers’ shops on Sunday morning, 

bells are ringing for church—with its occupants lathered 

their noses, or awaiting the operation for which he professes 
m inveterate dislike. 


ROGER E. INGEN, 








names of localities with swbich: 
birth, just as, in recent times, 
bestowed the names of their 
ments in the Australian bush, or th 
following are examples of placesn 
English Lake District : 





heather, a word common to all the Scandinavian languages, 

leap, stang, to sting, and drucken, drunken, are not corrup. 

Hong of the Anglo-Saxon words, but are analogous forms from the 
‘Old Nome language, Maufa, stanga, and druckinn. 

‘The local use of the particle “at,” instead of “to,” in such 
irases as, “My watch is broke, 1 mun get something done af it,» 
‘© said to be of Scandinavian origin ; 50 also, I believe, is the 
on of the ¢ in the possessive case. For example, Wiley moo, 
William's allotment of moorland ; and Johnson holm means 

“Tobnvon's riverside meadow. At any rate, many of the Old Nore 

Placenames in Cumberland are similarly compounded, Thus Raven, 

Beck is Rafn’s beck, and Buttermere is Buthar's mere. 
| ___ There are two peculiarities in the dialect which immediatesyy 
| Strike the stranger. One is the use of a plural noun followed by a 
¥eth of the singular number— Apples is scarce,” ‘T'he other is the 
ient use of the auxiliary verb in the future tense where ra 
use the present, “What's that noise?" “It will be the 
ance," The future tense, as thus used, seems to imply thar 
Femark is conjectural, and that the speaker makes it subject to 

ion. “The phrase “I suppose," as commonly used in English, 
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Suppose Wiley Johnson is got away” is equivalent to the asser- 
| Willie pace ones Es S " is another phrase which 
imp ties no d at all. “I doubt it is gois in” wt 
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still continue to give the lette 
nounce birds * borruds,"" and 


It is customary for wayfarers to address 
another on the subject of the weather, and the 
terms denoting the various conditions of the 
usual salutation, “It's a fine day,” evokes the reply, i 
but A doubt we'll have a sup of rain afore neet, because A Jes 
the glass and A sced she'd slipped a bit.” When the weather is wet 
it is said to be “ saft,” when showery it it is “ droppy,” when 
“blowy," when wet and windy it is “ clashy" or *slashy."" 
it is described as “ daggy,” if rough weather it is 
“‘clarty,” if dry " drofty,” if misty “ rowky," if slippery 


certain times of the year.a very violent wind nishes 
top of Cross Fell. Tt is locally known as the * 
the whelmwind or whirlwind), and during the time 
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-weather is said to be “helmy.” When it shows signs of improve- 
ment, an opinion is expressed that it is "going to take up” or 
“going to come out fair.” A fall of snow is termed ‘‘a storm,” and 
when it settles fast upon the ground, a “ feeding starm.” 

‘The Cumberland folk are very keen fishermen, and the state of 
the river for the time being affords an equally fertile topic of con- 
versation. When it is low they say, “ Eden (never ¢e Eden) is very 
Nitle,” when it is rising, “Eden is coming down,” and when it is 
falling again, “ She is coming ina bit." ‘The smooth parts of a river 
are described as “log-water,” and the drainage water, as opposed 
to spring water, is called “day-water.” In order to illustrate the 
words and phrases used in daily conversation, I have introduced two 
monologues, one by a farmer and the ather by a gamekecper, and I 
have added some supplementary remarks, in each case, by way of 
explanation. ‘They are not entirely imaginary, but are composed of 
sentences and expressions which I have actually heard used by the 
people themselves, and they may serve to show their mode of speech 
and habit of thought :— 

Farmer \\oquitu:), So ye've landed at last! Well, A’se proud to see you. 
‘A'll just tell the lad to louse the horics out of the conveyance, He's déaf, but 
‘All soon incense him, My misus has been only very middling, She's keeping 
‘better now ; But she's very useless (helpless), What @ meat there is in yom field 
the year! Wher: them Ivish beasts come, they was as leanas paddocks, and now 
they're ax fat as but-ther. It's getting sare fogged up, however ; we began to 
sploo ont a part of the field, and then mued it and gave over. Yon great eaugh tree 
has mashed the dike, It's bad for the land when the dikes is down, the beasts 
‘carries all the management into the plantings. This cundith has got properly 
stopped with mud, Gif A was jast to rummel (stir) it a bit with a stick, le would 
‘soon hush awa’, There's mint grawing here, A can feel it. Tash 1 A’se gotten 
x stan from a wesp, There's a wesp est here, It’s a strong ‘un, and the hees 
Bs coming out thick. It's a very kittlesome and cankersome thing is a wesp 
stang. One of Jobbie's Inds, the Tom onc, has got a wenomed hand. Ife was 
istang by a slew-worm, and his arm swelled up, so he got it charmed by an Isish- 
‘man, ‘Them from Connaught is best. They spits and breathes on the wound, 
‘Alve heared! tell gif an Trishman draws a ring round 2 téad with his finger, it 
can't stir, and them Irish beasts ix tarrible for banishing enakes, A was once 
Jost about sitting down in some spratty grass in yonder slack, when an adder 
cummed out and fised at me. Myword! Adid min! Eels isa kind of adder. 
‘A was whiles taryible fashed with corns, but A bad them charmed, and A’ve got 
Shot of them now. A suppose Wiley Johnson is got away (is dead), him as 
disedl to drive the doddery cnr with a cuddy. A heard them say last evening as 
how he could not put on (survive) through the night. He's the same kind 
(amily) of Johnson as Neddic. One of his sons is a grosser, and tother's a 
dthrapper. My litle tarvier likes Neddie badly. He's full brother to the priest’s 
dawg. Eh {he'sa coarse un, and a right legeer too! He caught a condawg 
Joy the hind leg and fairly knapped jt with his teeth That meer perlangs to 
‘one Bull, They call him Bull. He's a foreigner from Vorkshire, and he has a 

pees 

















by an 

an equally elastic term, 
every kind of vehicle, including the railway train. 
name given to the moss growing amongst the roots 
which is then said to be “fogged up.” Clover seeds sown 
the com, which afford “eatage”” for cattle when the crop | 
harvested, are denominated "clover fog.” Saugh " (pronounced sal) 
is the local name for the willow-tree. Other names for 
 auk” or “aik;" the oak; "aum,” the wych-elm ; * birly* the biech; 
“ bore-tree,” the elder ; “esp,” the aspen ; “ellen” the alder, from 
which are made the soles of the “clogs” usually warm in the country: 
“gean,” the wild cherry-tree ; “hollin,” the holly; “sowan,” 
mountain ash ; and “plantain,” the sycamore, A farmer who puts 
plenty of manure on his land is described as “a grand manages” 
the term “management being used as synonymous with manure 
(locally pronounced manner), which is derived from the Fresch 
manauvrer, to manage. <A plantation of trees is called “a plants 
ing.” Jobbie is short for Joseph. There are also Aitchie foe 
Archibald, Wiley and Biley for William, Geordie for Libby 
for Elizabeth, and Peggy for Margaret (the association of Mency 
‘Peggy being analogous to Molly-Polly). Someof the local eurnames 
are curiously contracted in common parlance. ‘Thus Atkinson 
becomes Archin, Blenkinsop, Blenship ; Hetherington, Hatherten, 
Hodgson, Hojin ; Rowanson, Rowson ; and Wilkinson, Wilkfioe. 
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“Ringworm, ringworm, red, 
| ‘Never mayest thou speed or spread, 
\ But aye grow less and few, 
And die away amang the nse {" 


Besides the expression “ put on,” there are “ put down," to kill an 
‘animal, “put to,”” to harness horses to a carriage, and “ put about," to 
be annoyed. The people are very clannish, and when they talk of “a 
foreigner from the East," a stranger would naturally suppose that they 
‘are referring to a dusky native of India, or at least to a wise man 

3 





is dignified with the name of “town,” and the Cumberland folk are 
very fond of such combinations as“ tawn-foot,” “ bank-head,”  tree- 
root,” “cart-bottom,” “week-end.” They speak of * lifting” potatoes, 
not digging them ; of shearing,” not reaping corn; of “clipping,” 
not shearing sheep; of “Jcading,” not carrying corm, Hay is made 
up into very large cocks, called “ pikes," and the corn is set up into 
shocks of twelve sheaves, termed “stooks,” Other curious farming 





terms are “ byre,” a cowshed ; “pighull," a pigstye; “stoop,” a gate 
; “gripe,” a fork; “stint,” a grazing; “heck,” a racl hog,” a 
yearling lamb; “kirn," a haryest-home entertainment ; “ riggin,” a 
Toof ; “stee,” a ladder; and “stitches,” rows of turnips or potatoes. 
Now we will hear what the gamekecper has to say: 





Gamieheeper \loquitus).—A think we'd best torn in at this yet and hunt down 
by (Open gate, which falls fat on the ground.] By gar ! She's off her crooks, 
There's a large cubby frequents these tormuts, (To dog.] Ii over, Bill, seek 
in, good dawg! Aho, Bill! ‘The dog's stonding pointed yonder, Sir. Aho! 
down at fit, Bill! Bill! A’ fetch thee away just now! It's nobbut a robbut 

after. A seed it smoot (creep) under the dike and hole yonder, [To dog: 
‘War! har’! All gic thee a gay trouncing when A git till thee! Dang the dawg 1 
He’s away this timo. He's givin’ hisself a gay lashing. _A'll gie thee sic « welt~ 
ing, my lad. War’ har’, fie for shame! Ifi in now! Me's roading something 
‘OW, Seest'er, there's tied to be bonis in this field, t's always a smitthe place 
for pairtridge when it's tormuts. Have a care, Sir, there's nowt (horned cattle) 
ashint the dike. Kh! they're gone and it's the big lot too, Well that eaps a t 
Down fitsh, Bi! ‘They're rect down in Jobbie's tatties, A marked em down 

















fence, Bill! Down at heel ! A see them fair, 


hors and swatted. Gif-we can get up fo yon great 

manage 'em yet. Eh! they're gone! A never seed the 

parted two wayses, some’s gone into the comer of 

Jock (small quantity) of corn standing in stooks, and 

the edge of the planting. We'll just run these swedes. 

pointed ! Hold up, Bill! I's phaysant cock, 

roading something now. [Bang! Bang !] one, twi, 

yen hanging. T's tied to le now, ‘They'll carry a vast 

hitten by an odd pickle in some deedly spot, ‘The dawg is keer 

bent when he wants to puke. A’ve just the one dawg to-day. 

cye sare. ‘The star's pricked, J reckon, and Fan has wramped ( 

‘She's very pensy (dainty) is Fan, bat she's bidsome, Dash, ma 

sadly foundered with the weet and eauld, and A was forced to 

back-end, There's a vast of felties and cushats astor toyear, and s 
peesweeps. We may get a skelp (a hit) at ‘em just ae Ff 
like well to see hots get a woodoock if we should happen to light on a ¥en 
seed a yen in here odds 'o times now and agaia, Here's a har” lying on | 
road, but she’s stracken with flles and full o! mawks, one of her Jugs lis reven. 
‘This Is our out-scrats, the robbuts has been scruiting the ould sernphe (boundary 
bank) to pieces, a and the! 


beset 
beh, 
and thrustles, A was on the fell by thray o'clock o' Monday moming. They 
‘were speaning (Weaning) the lambs, you could hear the yows bellowing. A was 
ina lash o' sweet when I cummed wp, but it's a coat colder there than it ie dows 
‘by. They've had some heavy speets and weets, and the fell wax in = Gal ela. 
‘The lord's folk was out a Monday, and got 45 brace of droven bords. A sent 
‘them deer st the know-ends last night. There were no reindeer amang thes. 
‘There was two read unsand the rest was biéew. ist? A hear the 
calling, They'll be back directly. ‘They like to be on their own heat 1) 
‘we should be lifting, Sir. We shall have to give over shooting: ian enough the 
night, ‘The days is beginning to cut (shorten) sare. 


“Smittle” means literally infectious, derived from the Danish 








a 
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word contagion. “Nowt" is another Scandinavian word, 
Bra ecient Ser a “Brattle” combines the 
“sense and sound of the words beat and rattle, and “‘ratch” means 
Soe eer 

." or “bumblekite,” the local name for the black- 













syllable unexplained, Now dife is a word still used in Cumberland 
‘to signify the stomach, and “bummel” is near akin to “rummel,” 
which means to disturb. Indeed, the form of the word "bumble" 
in bumblc-bee, where it is evidently intended to give the 

of confused sound. Therefore the name “ bumble-kite” seems 
‘to be a homely allusion to the effects of eating the fruit in question. 
‘Cumberland people always speak of “pulling,” not picking, fruit. 
‘They call gooseberries “berries,” par exeeilence, and black currants 
black berries,” red and white currants “wine berries." Raspberries 
‘are “rasps,” cranberries are “ cranes,” bilberries are “ blea-berries,” 
and hips are “ choops.” 

‘The local pronunciation often appears to go by “the rule of 
contrary," and one is sometimes tempted to believe that the natives 
have conspired to differ from the standard English speech. Thus, 
while we retain the old termination in the past participles, “bitten,” 
beaten,” and “broken,” they use the forms “bit, “bet,” and 
*brok." We, on the other hand, say “hit,” “got,” and “struck,” 
but they say “hitten,” “gotten,” and “stracken.” So “law” is 
pronounced “low,” and “low” “law"; “sweet” is pronounced 
“ swet,” and “sweat” “sweet.” “Deaf” is pronounced “deef,” but 
“sheaf” is pronounced “shef”; and “blind,” “find,” “wind,” 
“bind” have alla short vowel. “Bent,” 2 name for coarse grass, 
is one of those words which we are almost surprised to find still in 
use, It occurs in the ancient ballad of “Chevy Chase,” whieh is 
‘written in a broad northern dialect :-— 

+ Bomen bickart (skirmishes) uppone the bent 
With ther browd aras (arrows) cleare,’” 

There are some other relics of Old English to be found in the 
(Cumberland dialect. “ Rise" (pronounced rice) means brushwood 
used for fencing and weiring, but is only applied to it when cut for 
use. Chaucer uses it in the “Miller's Tale” as applicable to grow- 
ing wood :— 


be 














And therupon be had a gsy surplys 
‘Ay why! as is the blosme upon the ry." 








jay, “maggie-pie™ the oar ee 

pee-wit, “ whaup" the ce, ore o 

the thrush, Ben: 
Su eae athe. 

“foresend” and “hinder-end™ of the week are 


and where we should speak of “next Sunday,” reper 
people always say ‘Sunday first.” 

“Whins" is the local name for furze, and appears to be the 
Gzlic word quins, sharp points. “Heaf” is a very peculiar word 
(derived from the Old Norse Avefya share), and is Pee to the 
part of a fell-side common allotted to a particular flock of sheep 
Each flock keeps to its own “heaf.” Some very quaint expressions — 
are “bride! loaf,” a wedding cake ; “seeing-glass,” a mirror ; “‘clout- 
hat,” a woman’s sun-bonnet ; “ridding-out keam,” a hair comb; 

“ fireworks," a magic-lantern display ; ‘ moley-man,” a mole-catcher ; 
‘‘Jeg-weary,” tired; “leg up)" to. tp Gp; Sine SESS aa 
‘literally to latch up) a clock, ‘The verbs feel” in ihe sense of to 
smell, and Jame” in the sense of to injure any part of the body, ate ( 
zzculiar, We may add ‘pi 


shroud, wi 

to present to their grandparents and other aged relatives—a kindly 
act, but one which betrays that lack of humour and sense of the 
ludicrous which is characteristic of Northern folk. A Cumbrian «ho 
goes to have his photograph taken announces that he has come to 
be “ struck.” 

All the foregoing words and idioms are still in tse within a 
seven-mile radius of the Cathedral City, in spite of the efforts of the 
local press and the Education Department to instil a knowledge of 
the Queen's English, But the quaint old words are fast disappear 
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before the spread of knowledge and refinement. The past 
ration spoke a lingo uncouth to a degree, and almost 
telligible to natives of the South of England. With them died 
ja multitude of local terms, now only to be met with (if at all) in 
[pages of a Northern glossary. How many more will disappear 
the present generation? No one will regret their loss so much 
student of comparative etymology. To him they are very in- 
‘The provincial dialect of Cumberland, for instance, has 
us of a fact, about which history and archeology are silent, the 
ion of the fells and dales of the English Lake District by 

of Norwegian origin. 





THOMAS H, B. GRAHAM. 




















id Bets years ago 

‘Act of Parliament, the 
‘United Kingdom, ‘The bull 
Principal telegraph i 
United Kingdom, the British and. 
and Provincial. 


Moorgate Street, hitherto occupied by 
which taxed to the utmost the 


ing genius of Frank Ives Scudamore, one © 

Post Office. Many things have happened 

‘Telegraph Office has been removed to St. 

after speedily exhausting the capabilities of t 

tion allotted to it twenty years ago, it has ov 

story which has been added to the building 

the “G.P.O, West." It has also spread do 

tubes now monopolising what was originally 

central hall of the building ; and it has spread 

and dining rooms of the staff having been carried 

the back and connected with the main building by a 
And the cry is still for more room. It seems probable 
latest of the group of Post Office buildings in St. Mari 
the “G.P.O, North "—is fully occupied, the present 
almost entirely given up to telegraph business, Com 
“Telegraph Street" of a quarter of a century ago, or witl s 
bury” of a more remote period, the “G.P,O. West” is a vas 
But what is it compared with the small room in the St 
nected by a single wire with Nine Elms, which formed 
telegraph office in London less than halfa century ago? 
‘The statistics of the Central Telegraph Office, or "TS," 






include messengers and other persons not engaged jn the 
work of telegraphy, so that, all told, the personne! of the 

| Office must be equal to the population of a small town, And 
in numbers it is also similar in composition ; forit includes 

yen and maidens, young men and spinsters, lads and lasses, 

f them under the paternal care of Mr. H. C. Fischer, the genial 
bi controller, The acquisition of the telegraphs has had a 
‘influence on the administration of the Post Office generally, 

ch as it has led to the employment of women in most of the 

nts. Women are employed in bringing savings bank 

ts to account, checking and auditing postal orders, in 

ng letters, and waiting on the public in the numerous branch 

es situated in London and other great cities, For the work 

iphy women would appear to be especially fitted. Nowhere 
‘more apparent than in the great Central Office, where they may 

seen employed in nearly every capacity. ‘Their docility, nimble- 


in which monotony and movement are strangely mixed. 
in the number of women employed by the Post Office 
ggraphy is not the least important feature of the progress of 
ast quarter of a century. But men will probably continue to be 
employed in the great centres, for there are many duties, and 
those in connection with the transmission of news for the 
§ which is mostly carried on during the night, for which they are 
lified. In the technical and scientific branches, too, men 
continue to hold their own, for the “New Woman,” or even 
d woman, is hardly likely to venture into the domain of 

h engineer or the electrician, 
to the workers at the Central Office naturally comes their 
‘This is represented by the number of telegrams transmitted, 


It with something like 10,000 messages a day in their several 
opolitan offices, To-day the number dealt with by the Post 

et in its central office is 112,000, or more than ¢leren Himes as 
Wy, exclusive of news for the press, which, on a busy night, may 

ch half a million of words, or more than 200 columns of, say, the 
newspaper. The number of ordinary messages is that for 

B average day ; but there are many days in the year when, from a 





in the matter of telegrams when | 
ordinary telegrams so with those | 
the Home Rule Bill gave rise to 


million words, while the second re 

behind with more than Boo,ooo. But 

Office has greatly improved the methods of 

past twenty-five years, it would have been 

these “ avalanches" of work on special occasions. 
fast-speed apparatus is almost entirely used for 
was called a “ fast-speed” instrument 

was only capable of transmitting and 

minute, or thereabouts. What may it not be 
many as six handred words can be passed th 


transmitted. ‘This preparation consists in perforatin 

riband the sign representing the letters and words to be 

an idea said to have been borrowed from the Jacquard 

riband is then passed through the “transmitter” at 

to the capacity of the conducting wire, such 

mined by its length, its insulation, and whether it is 

cable or underground sections, which haye a 

average speed would probably be from 420 to 00 words a ne 
or about fen times as fast as the fastest operator can transi 
hand, More than this: the perforated riband, once” 
available for a number of transmissions, and may be 

faster to the slower instruments at wilh Thus 


Manchester, Liverpool, and) Birmingham Soucy 
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weds a minute, may be afterwards sent to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
finde at goo, and to Dublin and Cork at goo. The result at the 
ftant end is precisely the same as that produced by the Morse 
tordes, Ze. long and short marks, or “dots and dashes," as they 
f telegraphically called, on a paper riband, which can be cut upand 
r ‘out amongst as many transcribers as are required to keep 
with theinstrument. Reduced to non-telegraphie parlance, the 
might be popularly described thus: The operator who 
‘the perforated riband might be likened to a member writing 
speech, the transmission by wire to the utterance of the 
the dotsand dashes to the shorthand writer's notes, and 
“<writing up” to the transcription of the notes. What the press 
to the Wheatstone system can only be understood by those 
‘memories carry them back forty years, when the rate of trans- 
rarely exceeded thirty words a minute, and when a couple 
(columns of telegraphed matter was about the quota of the average 
vincial newspaper. 
‘The Post Office is only a carrier of news, and not a purveyor, 
he companies were. In their days the supply was poor as to 
ality, mean as to quantity, and exorbitant as to charge. Mr. 
3 to whose commanding genius we owe the system of State 
yy, undertook to establish free trade in the collection of news 
the press, with low rates for the transmission of such news, no 
bitter by what or how many agencies it might he collected." This 
jdertaking led to the creation of such agencies as the Press 
jation and the Central News, to which the public, and espe- 
‘the provincial public, owe so much. These agencies have 
relations with the Post Office, and the two together have 
the news service of the country on a footing which was 
unattainable under the system obtaining prior to 1870, and 
is probably not excelled by the much-vaunted system in opera- 
i America, where State telegraphy has not yet been intro- 
‘The service has only one drawback: it does not pay—£e, 
fot pay the Post Office. The rates are low, and the distances 
fe long; and although the bulk of the news is sent at night, when 
Je wires would othersise be idle, the staff charges are high, as night 
lork is expensive and mostly falls to experienced men. Probably 
be service is looked upon as a gift to education, just as the carriage 
Enemspapers by post, also unremunerative, is looked upon. Be 
bat as it may, the telegraphic service of the press has come to be 
fyarded as part of our national life. But the press help themselves 
well as are helped by the news agencies and the Pust Office, 
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Ir 
stituents by which chemical action is set up and maintained, 
jth batteries of to-day appear, they havean immediate and. 
ing power far beyond those of a quarter of a century ago, 
mparably greater than that of the sand and sulphuric acid 
(sociated with the introduction of telegraphy fifty or more 
|. The other motive power of which we spoke—the steam 
‘is not so obvious a necessity in telegeaphy as the battery 
peaking it is not used for telegraphing, but as an adjunct to 
‘Telegraphing over short distances—as within towns, for 
isa very costly operation, It requires the same number 
(ors —one at each end—and the same number of instruments 
he Jongest distances. But compressed air will blow a 
(form through a metal tube as fer as two or three miles in 
minutes ; and the steam engines are used to compress the 
beans of which the pneumatic tubes are worked. The 
pom at the Central Office resembles nothing so much as the 
dom of a great steamship, except that the engines are on 
tm” principle, as being best suited to the peculiar work in 
(ey are engaged, ‘They are magnificent specimens of the 
's craft, and have a stately appearance, due in large measure 
leisurely stroke as compared with the hurried action of the 
br electric light engine. Night and day these engines are 
din pumping air into, or exhausting it out of, huge “con- 
which are connected with the tube room overhead. There 
than thirty-six pneumatic tubes radiating throughout 
buried under the pavement amongst the gas and 
and every now and then crossing the path of the 
wire, whose handmaid they are, It is desired, say, to send 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to Charing Cross. Here is 
felt-covered box which will contain one or a dozen 
forms at pleasure. Place the form inside ; secure the open 
box, or “carrier,” as it is called, by means of an elastic 
the box in the mouth of the tube; admit the com- 
and away it goes across Newgate Street, along Paternoster 
Ludgate Hill, up Fleet Street, and along the Strand, 
No. 443, it projects itself under the nose of the attendant 
and a rebound, in almost shorter time than it takes to 
lthe operation. All the airis stored at the Central Office, so 
Ibe desired to reverse the operation—ie. to senda message 
‘West End to the City-—it is only necessary to transmit an 
awhen vacuum is turned on, and the “carrier” is 
which a minute before had been blown out. ‘The tubes: 




















‘he andeouadl eal ‘the Morse system, 
with a good many succeeding improvements: 
America. Here, again, we have 







B.—.—. Cand soon, These signs are & 
riband of paper and read by sight, or they are imp 
attraction on a metal stud and read by the can 
ment which performs the first-mentioned operation is 
“recorder” and the latter the “sounder.” ‘Twentyeive 
it was the exception for telegrams to be read off by 
an instrument known as * Bright's bell," which has 
disused. Now it is the exception when messages ate not s 
sound, unless in the case of the fast-speed in 
course, signal too rapidly for the ear to follow. 
denotes a great advance in legen for it nok. 


paper riband to be dispensed with, but ale 
aculty—that of hearing whieh is were to be: prsern gy 


| 


























Austrian, was the first to discover the principle of the 
d, and one Stearns, an American, was the first to apply 
It is now very extensively used, and has, indeed, 
an everyday method of telegraphy, much as it was 

at when first introduced, It can hardly be 





h, without the aid of a crossing station. In fact, up and 
‘can be started continuously from either end of the 
the least risk of their coming into collision, or even of 
becoming “mixed up” in any way. Here, then, the 
‘of atelegraph wire was doubled by simply adjusting 


ers sct of rails! But, in telegraphy, 

onder of to-day becomes the commonplace of to-morrow, and. 

‘had: the duplex system been fairly established when the 

system was evolved from the fertile brains of our elec- 

‘This, as its name implies, is a four-way system, capable of 

the result obtained from the duplex, and being in turn 

Sne by the sextuplex, or the multiplex, as it is sometimes called, 

gives a sixfold result of the original simplex of twenty-five 

ago. One may reasonably ask whether the wires are not more 

used up under all this pressure of clectricity forced through 

Soto speak. In practice, we believe, this is not so, although 

probably be found that a better class of wire—pethaps even 

ex itself—has been introduced in recent years, in order to meet 

& ‘demand for high-speed telegraphy, just as steel rails have super- 

iron ones, It is not altogether correct, perhaps, to speak of 

= duplex, the quadruplex, and the sextuplex as separate systems of 

4 y. ‘They.are, in reality, methods which have been grafted 
‘Vole CCLNXVIIN. NO. 1973 RR 
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cut out,” as it is called, go that there is free scope for the 


nts transmission of the current. The action of the 
is automatic, so that the errors incidental to human it 

on are shut out from its operations. The chronofer pro- 

back to the time when Cromwell Fleetwood Varley was 

n to the late Electric and International Telegraph Com- 

man of unbounded genius as well a3 unbounded enthuslasm 

ofe to whom many improvements in early telegraphy 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the Central Telegraph 

vith so many interesting objects under its roof, should have 

-one of the show places of the Metropolis. It has been 

uring the last twenty-five years, by most of the royal and 

d personages wha have come to England from abroad, 

‘nearly all the notabilitics in our own country, One of the 

visits was that of the Prince and Princess of Wales, who, 

by a numerous suite, were conducted over the building 

: Postmaster-General and a numerous following of secretaries 

officials, ‘This will probably be known as the semi-jubilee 


tside the Central Office the evidences of progress during twenty- 

‘are not less striking than they are within. Three thousand 

gaph offices existing in 1869 have increased to nearly ten 

nd in 1894, while the instruments connecting them have ins 

d from little more than four thousand to considerably more 

Ami twenty-six thousand. The mileage of land lines of telegraph 

from less than fifteen thousand to more than thirty-two 

; while the mileage of single wires has increased from less 

‘Sixty thousand to more than two hundred thousand. A curious 

tion arises here as to the number of poles, arms, and insulators 

to support this enormous mileage of wire carried along 

mailways, and canals—up the steep hill-side, down the smiling 

and across the level plain. But published statistics are silent 

point, and only an expert in telegraph engineering could work 

‘figures out for us. Submarine cables have increased in number 

twenty in 1869 to one hundred and thirty-six in 1894, and their 

ge of wire from Jess than seven hundred to more than eigit 

Nowhere, perhaps, are the beneficent results of State 

more apparent than in this increase of submarine com- 

within the United Kingdom, Not only has Ireland 

pefited very largely in this respect, but the remote parts of Scot- 

have been brought within the pale of civilisation, s0 to speak, 

‘the fishing industry especially has received a stimulus which 
weeded twenty-five years ago. ‘The carly produce of the 

MMe 
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the telegraph to the doors of the people by opening 


‘brought 
arly ten thousand offices throughout the country; it has intro- 
da low, uniform, and intelligible tariff ; and it has established 









happier, at least freer from care and anxiety than in the 
when people had to depend on the slow post for news of 
relatives, 





Post Office did well to celebrate the semi-jubilee of State 

hy at the end of January last, and Mr. Amold Morley 
‘spoke to better purpose, or mote happily, than, when proposing 
toast of the Queen, he pointed out that the reign of her Majesty 
witnessed both the commencement and the rapid develop- 
it of the telegraphic system of the country. How rapid that 
0 has been was well illustrated by an extract from Mr. 
diary under date 1836, in which he mentioned that the 
‘Speech had been delivered in Paris within twenty-nine hours 

‘of its delivery in London—*a rapidity of transmission that was 
slmost incredible.” That is not yet sixty years ago, and to-day you 
ay step into the Central Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand and hold 
tantancous communication with your friend in Paris by means of 
‘telephone ! At the celebration referred to the Marquis of Ripon 
the Earl of Kimberley alluded to the colonial and international 
intages arising from the use of the telegraph, the latter looking 
urd to the time when “the whole Empire would act for all great 

es as one body, and when we might exercise an influence on 





fe comes the announcement that the Prince of Wales bas just 
"sent an autograph telegram from the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion to the Duke of Connaught at Aldershot. ‘This was accomplished 
“by means of the “Telautograph” of Mr. Elisha Gray—an apparatus 
‘Teqsiring as many as four wires, and representing, in its present 
condition, rather the luxury than the liberty of telegraphing. But who 
"can tell what it may have accomplished when the jubilee, or, stil 
"more, the centenary, of State Tclegraphy comes to be celebrated, and 
‘when Mr. Preece’s dream of tclegraphing without wires shall have 
been realised ? 
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TABLE TALK. 





“Books Farat 10 THE Aurions,” 


SHIS is the piquant and attractive, though not quite accurate or 
| defensible title bestowed by Mr. P. H. Ditchficid upon the 


New English Dictionary, which has just reached “ Fatal,” 
find among seven meanings advanced one that lends 
|show of excuse for Mr. Ditchfield's employment of the word 
m it bears in the title of the book. Under head No. 7 
the following : “The hyperbolical use of the word . . . 
‘rise to a weakened sense: causing serious harm, disastrous, 
mischievous.” In burlesques or light composition this use 
ble and pardanable, Pope speaks of the shears as fatal 
ith effected the severance of the lock from the fair head of 
linda in “The Rape of the Lock,” and with happy audacity styles 
|“ fatal engine” ; and Dryden, in “Absalom and Achitophel, 
der, speaking of “fatal mercy." Books fatal to their authors 
d, however, I opine, mean books that have brought their writers 
ith, and not those that have driven them into exile or in~ 
them in troubles and afflictions, ‘There are plenty of books 
Thaye been in the true sense fatal to their authors. Take as an 
the translation by Etienne Dolet of a dialogue erroneously 
to Plato, “The Axiochus.” In this Dolet was indisereet or 
wily enough to render “after death thou shalt be nothing,” 
into rien du tout, nothing at all. ‘This sufficed for his enemies, 
Tiad long been on the look-out for a chance of burning him, 
‘Burned he was, his books being condemned in the unchastened 
of the sixteenth century as containing “damnable, per- 
and heretical doctrines.” 













Catamrrtes or Avutiors. 


h 
AM not finding great fault with Mr. Ditchfield for his title. 
_ His book has given me much amusement, and revived some 
re memories. Had he, moreover, used what is decidedly 


baa 
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to be sweeter than those of his unimprisoned brethren, should be 
ided. I seriously wish that Mr. Ditchfield had confined his book 
‘real martyrology of men of letters, and had given us, perhaps, 
| second volume, those whose books have brought them into 
jus conflict with the authorities, and consequent personal 
fing: 
q 
SHE question, What is the first book printed in England, and 
| who is the first English printer? would, by most people 
ted with books, be glibly and, in all probability, accurately 
ae the ycat 1476, says Mr. Sidney Lee, in the" Dictionary 


Waar 1s THe Finst Book painrep tN ENGLAND? 


Biography,” “ William Caxton left Bruges to practise his 
acquired art in his native country, and on November 18, 1477, 
printed at Westminster a book called the * Dictes and Sayings of 
‘Philosophers,’ This work contains a colophon, giving for the 
‘time the name of printer, the place of publication and date ; Lord 
Rcer’s copy at Althorp [now in Manchester] supplies the day ot 
‘month. ‘The Dictes’ is undoubtedly the first book printed in 
fland.” I have put in italics the word ‘undoubtedly,’ which 
‘rally, when used, means that there isa great deal of doubt, but 
is in this case that there is very little doubt. In the utterance 
Iz. Lec, which conveys also that of Blades, the biographer of 
ton, we have, in short and adequate utterance, the opinion of the 
English bibliographers, and that also which the merest tyro in 
4 matters would unhesitatingly advance. In the “ Bibliographer's 
ual” of Lowndes, many earlier works printed by Caxton abroad 
named, the " Recueil des Histoires de Troye” being assigned to 
5-67, Two reprints of this have been given recently, one of 
€h is before me, The more probable date for this, Mr, Lee 
ls, is 1474. To the same date, or a year later, is assigned the 
fameand Playe of the Chesse,” which, during many years, was 
Mtdled as the first English book printed, and as such has fetched 
Gmidable price. ‘This also has been reprinted in facsimile. 


Tux Oxrorp Tykannivs Rovinus. 


FLAVE no wish to burden the reader with superfluous and 
Accessible erudition, for which he has only to consult the 
Drities mentioned. I recur, however, to the word undoubtedly, and 
(that there is a doubt. Itis, perhaps, a litle one, but it has been 
€nterained by men some of whom, until the present genera~ 
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254 the office of sublibrarian of the Bodleian, Without 
‘that the date is correct, ‘Dr. Cotton says that his mind 


the proof he advances will abundantly substantiate the 
SfOrd “to the honour of being at least the second place 
Which obtained the advantages of this art” of printing, 


Is THE Date ERRonrous? 


=RRN bibliographers have stripped Oxford of her laurels, 
‘cl have assumed that an X has dropped out of the 
Which should, they hold, run MD LXXVIIJ, instead 
EVI. Against this assumption. one thing strongly 
“Durning once more to Cotton and to Dibdin, T find that 
% Gxisted in this country in 1832 in the following libraries: 
Sn, the Archives of Oxford, All Souls’ College, the public 
Ambridge, the King's (George LV.), Lord Spencer's, Lord 
%, the Marquis of Blandford’s, and Sir Henry Dryden's, this 
and inaccurate, Mr. Madan swells out the list to twelve, 
(©m perfect, together with a few fragments. Zw none of these 
the date deen altered, Here is an argument of considerable 
nd one not to be lightly dismissed. Clerical possessors 
‘Oks, and to such they were almost confined, would be apt 
date did they know it to be inaccurate, or to query it if 
Posed it a0. Failing this, the rubricator was accustomed to 
‘ates, and, when necessary, to correct them. I have before 
a copy of “Ciccro’s de Senectute,” from the press of 
Tell, the date of which has been until now conjecturally 
« In this the date 1474 is inserted at the close by the rubri- 
id is doubtless correct. This discovery 1 have naturally 
| to the bibliographers, by some of whom it is accepted ax 
ve. No testimony of this class is obtainable in the present 
and the date can only be contradicted on internal evidence 
idence of probabilities. 


MENTS AGAINST THE Position CLAmmED voR OxrorD. 


iL not trouble my readers at any length with the gros and 
fof a discussion in which they will probably take a very 
fimterest, The date of a book is a matter of concern to a 
1. Many pulses would beat high, however, could we really 
ind before Paris, and claim for it to rank sixth or seventh in 
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JAMIE. 
By Henny Vincent Brows, 


L 


‘gothomeatdusk, All the daylong he had been wandering 
her and thither seeking his father ; and it was only when the 
of night began to spread over the silent land that his 
him for further search, So Jamie came home with the 


‘a boy of twelve, but looked older than his years, Jamie had 
= artn, and only one brother, and no friend at all that had ever 
near his heart. The laddie lived a lonely life. A piece 
machinery in a harvest-field had snipped off his left arm 
and expeditiously when he was a child of six ; but this 
‘ago, and the trick had been done so suddenly and so 
F that Jamie remembered hardly anything about it, He was 
“to harbour ill-will even against a piece of fizaing, hissing 
that had done him an irreparable wrong. Jamie, you will 
‘must haye been a somewhat spiritless sort of laddie, As 
of —well, nobody had ever accused Zack of being defi- 
spirit. In Zack's scornful strong eyes Jamie appeared as a 
syed milksop, afraid of his own shadow (to say nothing of the 
Much more awe-inspiring shadow of Zack). Zack could 
Yel it in his contemptuous heart to forgive Jamie for having su 
‘Buch a ridiculously shaped head, and the expression of Jamie 
SPful eyes—especially when Zack chanced to be committing 
= om some bird or beast—occasionally aroused in Zack a scorn 
‘ts not lessthan vehement. In Zack's opinion Jamie ought by 
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saad 8% PeLed to break him of the habit, and, with all his 
welt-aserion, Zack had really made little or no impression 
"Tther) Amie’s life. Neither, indeed, for that matter, 
+ “ASTE seemed to be something unspoilable in Jamie, 
POMEE OF generations of eatth sorrow ; but, with this 
& inco™Pehensible burthen upon him, he was yet saved 
se ‘Unhappiness by the beautiful gift of gratitude, 
Was little in the boy's environment to arouse 
"Yet very grateful he did feel, he knew not why. 
'y rose from the fender, Jamie said : 
. me Zack, Kersty?” 
the stokehole—the last time I saw him, He's hardly 
a Of that dirty place since your father went away.” She 
SUpboard, pulled the top off a loaf of bread, and brought 
“Now take off your boots and go to bed," said she ; 
Y €At your supper in bed, if you like." She moved towards 
cu, Xm going into the garden to get a stick of celery, to 
: ies. Poor mother’s appetite.” 
bent figure passed before the kitchen window, Jamie, 
'S dry bread, said to himself; “I wish father'd come 
Suaddenly, pocketing his bread, he got up and crept into 
‘which went down the middle of the cottage. The soles 
Were so pulpy with wet, and so stuck over with the mud 
in his prolonged wanderings, that he scarce made any 
"© moved in the darkness to his mother’s bedroom. The 
‘ajar, and Jamie, pushing it farther open, peered with a 
lity into the room, ‘The boy was more than half afraid 
sorrowful, silent mother of his. Pray believe this: it 
fible, yet is terribly ttue—Jamie had no recollection of 
having ever kissed him. He lived in a state of starvation 
be yet dared not ask it. ‘There was no light in the room, 
[QXg Ould sce his mother’s body faintly outlined on the bed. 
aq, “=n. he murmured, “ you ‘sleep, muzea?” 


> MMother did not answer ; no sign was given that she heard 


=e 
: 1... muzza!” As Jamie’s brown, dirty hand moved over 
Sr, the hinges creaked, and the shadow-like form on the bed 










in him 




















f Woes there?” a passionless voice asked. 
me, mucea.” 

h, you, Jamie. Where have you been all day? You're a 

Kee ' bad boy to go away from home for sich a long while.’ 
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BegP Out a door, and having a cracked iron slab on the top— 
‘> On this particular night, being red-hot, and surmounted by 
fe Ricliess pot, in which Zack was cooking some savoury mess 
Supper, The stokchole was innocent of furniture, but the 
<*> cither side by the stove had been baked hard, and seating 
S=Nodation was here provided, ‘The stokehole was without a 
Fung bieee of sacking, nailed at the op, doing duty in this regard. 
& ‘ie excitedly drew aside this sacking, and looked in, he found. 
‘udiled in an amazing attitude, reading a pennyworth of 
literature, which Zack had compressed almost into the 
‘©f his hand, the easier to get rid of it on a sudden 
Zack looked half roasted, and was in a glorious state of 
Having recognised Jamie's step, he did not condescend to 
Nis eyes, 
“* Zack 1" 
“Shot up!” 
“Zack |—Blacky’s been stole |" 
eyes (and very fine eyes they were) took stock of Jamie 














ly. 
“W7Zig T didn’t know !? 

‘Zack resumed his cramped reading. Jamie came into the stoke- 
‘and sat on the baked and dusty earth, holding the cage on 


‘knees. 
~ Cats?” Jamie said. 

“*Cats !—No.” 
M Rats?" Jamie said. 
“Rats !—No.” Zack's lips curled very proudly. “There's no 
IS Or cats left ; I've killed ‘em all !" 
_ “What took it then, Zack?” 
‘Zack made a visual inventory of Jamie from head to foot, includ~ 
the cage, the undulating bars of which rose before Jamie's face. 
"Look here, Jamie, it won't do!—you needn't pretend it wasn’t 
‘that told.” 
* Me—tell—what have I been tellin’?” 
About me makin’ a boat of the wash-tub.” 
“Me!” 
“Ves—you. 'ZifI donno! ‘ZifI can’t find things out !—and 
* you glare at me with them saucer eyes I'll kick you!” 
* Well, it wasn’t me that told.” 

“ Then if it wasn’t you, I'd like to know how father got to know.” 
| Jamie, regarding Zack sympathetically through the bars of the 
ige, said; “Was that why he gave you the stick, Zack?” 


= 
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‘YAR t—if I've got it in my pocket, of course it’s me 
* Dye think I’d let anybody else go into my pocket?" 
™y Blacky |” Jamie cried, 
Wkely to want it. Tl teach you to sneak on me," 
You goin’ to do with it?” 
Tell be in this pot afore it's much older.” 
Jammie screamed. 

you one-armed scarecrow. If you begin to make a 
Place you'll precious soon find yourself outside." 
Sie was deaf to threats, “1 want my Blacky !” he cried. 
Ack began disdainfully to read: “If it should fly out of 
Stt” poor Jamie said, é 
+ itcan’t, because its wings got broke when I was gettin’ 
he cage.” He slapped his left-hand jacket pocket. 
panting, half rose: “ It'll be smothered to death, Zack |" 
tdoTcare? I tell you I'm going to wring its neck and 
he pot, only it’s best to keep things starved awhile before 
” 


le 


Jamie was only too well aware that when Zack made a 
kept his word, especially when the keeping of it involved 
shedding blood. A kind of desperation seized him. 

f! thief!" he screamed through the bars of the cage, And 
, scowling fearfully, an awful silence upon him, dragged the 
tering bird from his pocket by its head, forthwith wrung its 
flung it at Jamie's feet. 

—I told you !——" 

seemed beside himself, A pitiful contortion came in his 
eyes appeared to dilate to twice their normal size. His 
‘dconvulsively ; he uttered sounds like the barking of a 


(told you!” Zack said again. 
stooping to pick up the bird, let fall the cage, and imme- 
ck kicked it out of thestokehole, Blacky gave its last gasp 
1eld it in his hand. 
Tl never speak to you again!" 

eare!" Zack said. He made a sudden grab at the 
{amie was too (nick for him, and rammed Blacky into his 


sha'n’t eat it! ... ‘Thief! thief! thief!” he burst forth, 
asall he had time to say. Zack got up, gripped hold of 
pitched him headforemost out of the stokehole. 


even if be bets me and bits me and bills me” 
Biocky's bel, and Jamie wiped this off on his 
along, the silent moonlit road. He did not think but # 
rood to himself; but be was mistaken mee 
thro0gh the hedge and confronted him. 

ty 


6 he tramp said. 
WADA EDA TL say gou gut a 
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jut Jamie listened no longer. He made a rush for the opposite 
squeezed through it, and ran across a fallow field, He ran 
i boy bewitched. On getting to the other side of the field he 
d back and saw that the tramp was following. He was a good 
ind, but Jamie had an imagination for possibilities. Jamie, 
ahead, saw a wood. “ll get there first and hide,” he said 
f, and ran faster and faster. He was very tired, and the 
to his feet ; but the thought of Blacky's falling into the 

of this wretch winged his flight. 

When he got into the wood the verdurous gloom speedily soothed 
‘He moved quite stowly among the trees, a beautiful vision of 
ship encompassing him, the moonbeams fitfully falling upon 

| through the bare branches, He forgot all about the goggle- 

tramp, and Zack, and even the murdered Blacky was forgotten 
his sweet companionship of sighing trees. 

‘But a great surprise was in store for Jamie. On a sudden his 
Oot struck against something lying on the loamy soil, and stooping, 
‘picked up Zack's favourite pocket-knife, the monstrous great 
with the white handle and the shining big blade that had been 
feloniously to Jamie’s nose in the thunderstorm. ‘The knife was 
‘and there was light enough for Jamie to see that there was a dark 
on the blade. “Blood!” Jamie said. “ Zack's been in the wood 
somethin’, and forgot his knife. I wonder if it was a rabbit, 
iets sac Zack knows how to catch squirrels. He has five 
ied by himself." Jamie shut the knife and put it in his 
ai: Blacky. “I've a good mind not to give it to him for 
while,” he reflected severely, because for what he's done to 
dit would serve him worse still if I gave it to father when 
comes home." Jamie felt like a judge sentencing a wicked 
er at that moment. Then, as he wandered, apparently in a 
tupefied state, about the wood, another picture presented itself 
this mind, and he saw again his mother lying desolate on her 
d in the darkness. “I wonder why muzra likes Zack and not 

Ghe lets Zack have everythin’ he asts, and me nothin’. . 
cause I never asts for nothin’. . . but when I do ast she says 
vabe wants it. Kersty likes Zack hetter than me too... But I 

don’t think father does.” £ 


Not many minutes after this Jamie was filled with curiosity on 
‘coming upon what appeared to bea shallow trench dug in a small 
cleared space in the wood. “It's like a black mark when you look 
"at it first,” Jamie said to himself, and he approached the black mark 
‘cautiously, It might be a hole, after all, and he might fall i 








till the white wafer, with a sort of shivering 
along to his father's iron-grey beard and bee: n 
Jess white light there, Yellow leaves were strewn 
Some stirred jerkily as though possessed of life > 
Jamie's father. x in 

“Zack's done this to father « . 
father’s gave him the stick so often . . 5 

‘This was Jamie's fixed idea; it is doubsful if he 
out of his head even had he seen the revolver (now 
hand, covered with leaves) with which his father had 

For an hour at least Jamie kept watch by his father's body. 
‘Then, with his one poor hand, and with a wondrous patsence and 
beautiful reverence, he began to cover the body with leaves It 
took him a long while to do this, for Jamic's fther was a ty 
man, and Jamie's fingers were stiff with the cold, and the leaves had 
away of eluding his grasp; again and again, indeed, imaging 
that he had put leaves here or there, and looking, he could net 
see any, and had to put more in the same place. “This was oot 
because of his tears ; no, not that, for no tear came to his ets 
But there was a star meteald a white, ‘wonderfial sary! stiging ows 
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through the trees, and Jamic kept looking up so often at this that 
he sometimes forgot to be careful in making his father’s leafy 
~shrond. When at last the body was completely covered, and what 
‘Tooked like a long mound of leaves lay on the ground, a new fancy 
"awake in Jamic’s brain, and, gently removing a few of the leaves, 
_ he looked once more on his father’s face. But too many leaves had 
_ been taken away, and the boy covered the face again, leaving only 
_ bis dead father's eyes visible. 
| “ Kersty says there’s angels abuut in the night,” Jamie said to 
himself, “and if his cyes was covered up, father wouldn't see them 
‘when they come through the wood.” 





Iv. 

‘Tue night became very calm. When midnight startled the cold 
‘sir from Fitleworth Church steeple Jamie was standing in the 
‘moonlight by the old gibbet on Hangman’s Field, The boy had 

often stood here, gazing up at this sinister terrible thing, but never 
before at the midnight hour. He seemed more dead than alive; 
‘but his mind was very busy. 

“If they was to hang Zack up there, muzza’d fret, an’ fret... 
and Kersty too. . . Kersty’s fonder of Zack thanme ... Butif I 
was never to tell what Zack’s done to father, and hide his white- 
handled knife what he done it with . . . they'd never know. . .” 

So Jamic resolved to tread the winepress alone. 

It was two o'clock in the morning when he got home. He 
had not seen a living soul. The door was unfastened, and he 
stole into the kitchen, took off his boots and stockings (putting 
these inside the fender to dry), and went to bed. As he passed the 
door of his mother’s room he stopped a moment in the dark passage, 
‘That familiar swelling of the heart set in, and Jamic’s hand went out 
pitifully, as if he yearned to caress, to be caressed. But there was 
‘Mo caress, no word, no look of love for Jamie. “I'll never tell, 
‘muzza.. . . I'll never tell what Zack's done,” he murmured ; and 
then he crept silently into the little room in which he and Zack slept. 

A faint moonlight shine was on the floor, and Jamie could see as 
goon as he entered the room that Zack was in bed asleep. He 
erawled up to the bed, looked at his brother's face, then sank 
‘exhausted on the floor, and fell asleep there in his clothes. 

Jamie was lying on the bed, but still dressed, when he awoke. 
‘Sunshine was scattering itself prodigally in the clear air without. 


‘The house was full of confused sounds of lamentation, As Jamie 


bitterly as the coffin was being carried on the sho 
from the house; then, taking a spade, Zack 
celery trenches, and slaved there tremendously till 
only me to look after mother now," he had said to 

Still Jamie returned not. On the fourth day of 
Kersty (who had kept from Jamie's mother that he h 
so long) became anxious, and made inquiries. But a 
learn was that Jamie had kept the sexton company é 
of his father’s grave, chatting to the man in pinks nl 
apparently taking much interest in the proctedings. When 
in readiness, Jamie, standing on the brink of the grave and leoking 
down, had said very seriously, very quietly 
deeper than I thought. Will you dig as deep as this forme?" “I 
hope I'll never live to dig for you, 
And Jamie next startled him with this saying : 
trumpet blows on the Last Day, if T was too cepted! mightat 
hear it.” “Hey !—Eh, Jamic ; but you're a queer lad to be sire” 
quoth the sexton. “But never fear for that—mever fear but what 
you'll hear ZAaf right enough !" * Yes, I ‘spose itll be loud,” Jamie 
said, “So father'\l hear when it comes,” 
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Vv. 


Aworiter day passed. In the late evening of the fifth day of 
Jamie's absence from home the Fittleworth constable came upon 
what at first he took to be a bundle of muddy rags lying at the foot 
of the gibbet on Hangman's Field. The constable touched the rags 
with his foot, and they maved. 

“Jamie! why, what are you doin’ here at this hour of the night? 
—and Kersty that anxious she’s been seckin’ for you high and low!" 

Jamie appeared to be too exhausted to rise, or even to speak. 
‘The constable, stooping, made him drink from his flask of warm 
coffee, 

“Where have you been hidin’ all this while, Jamie? You're all 
over mud.” 

‘The coffee revived Jamie, and with the constable’s assistance he 
got upon his knees. “I wantmy muzza,”he murmured.“ Where's 
my muzza?" 

“Why, your mother’s at home, Jamie, where you ought to be.” 

Jamie, looking about him, caught sight of the gibbet standing 
gaunt in the grey light. His eyes wandered up to the arm, from 
which hung a piece of rope, thrown over by children while at play. 
His head fell again, and his hips went to his heels: he seemed to 
be in a state of physical collapse. 

“Are you hungry, Jamie?” the constable said, “ Will you have 
@ picce of my supper?” 

“T want my muzza,” Jamie whispered. 

‘The constable took the boy in his arms. “Dill carry you a bit of 
the way home, anyhow,” he said, “though I can’t go wi’ you all 
the way.” He carried him across the ficld of the dead. Jamie 
offered no resistance, but he felt a little afraid. 

“Tim heavy for you, policeman," he said, 
io, no, Jamie; you're as light's a feather, T'll set you down 
‘on the other side of the bridge, and you must be brave and get 
home then by yourself.” 

‘They got to the bridge, and crossed it, The constable put the 
boy down. 

“ Now keep straight on, Jamic—it’s not far ; and mind you keep 
in the middle of the road.” 

" Yes, policeman,” 

“ Right in the middle !" 

“Yes, policeman, I’il remember to keep in the middie, . + 
*'Sanks you, policeman, for givin’ me a long carry.” 
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5 down near his mother’s feet. The rabbits hegan to move 
yet quietly enough, and Jamie, thinking that they might fall 
bed, lifted the coverict and pulled it over them. He watched 
be, but the rabbits lay still now; and Jamie, moving like a 
|, erept up again to the place where his mother’s hand lay, 
(uzza, I've give you my rabbits to keep . . . a present from 
|=. Blacky’s been buried in the wood . . . where Zack 
iither . . . an’ Zack's white-handled knife as well... both 
grave, whatI dug... . J An’ I've never told, muzza . . . what 
done..." 

fr that Jamie grew so weak that he could no longer stand, 
tried bravely to keep on his fect: he had it in his mind even 
fray again—to go away for cver—so that he might never be 
@to tell what Zack had done, But all of a sudden he fell 
I, his chest striking on the edge of the bed, his face being for 
lent hidden on the coverlet, within an inch of his mother's 
‘Gradually he sank lower and lower, till he rolled, with hardly 
ise at all, on to the floor on his armless side. His hand 
‘little, his eyes closed, there was a feeble sigh . . . 


fre was no more than the shell of Jamie for Kersty to weep 
the morning His mother wept not at all.“ How like he 
$ father,” she said, as she stood looking at her dead boy with 
beyes. 
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prince, whose spirit was so great, but whose body was 
hhad lost the bride of his first love, he had lost the two 
d marriage, and was at the moment childless, He 

d past endurance by the alternations of casuistry, 

reaty, and bullying threats employed by his uncle, 


‘Mount, and the famous scholar George Buchanan, 

‘up and scathing satire of those shartcomings. Yet 

mt of severing himself and his kingdom from the 

|he assured his English uncle that he would neither 

by robbing that Church nor by accepting a pension 
kind a relative as the price of his independent action. 

bf some laxities among them which he would not fail to 
; he found in the clergy his best and wisest counsellors, 
to assist him in governing his kingdom than the tur- 
nobles, So while with the warm affectionateness 

‘Stuart nature he kept up his boyhood’s friendship with 

d Buchanan, he selected for his Prime Minister the clever, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, David Beaton, afterwards 


Eauuse the King of Scotland refused to. change his religious 
This policy at the dictation of his imperious and powerful 
Senry declared war upon him and sent his army to the 
teley the Duke of Norfolk. The ruin and devastation that 
fas terrible, though the savage invaders could not at first 
toa general engagement. At last, success ina small 
(2xving raised James's drooping spirits, he gathered a large 
een marched from Edinburgh to Fala, ‘There news 
ME the English general had retired beyond the Border, 
"Ben the Scottish nobles refused to follow his standard 
remembered Flodden, and the old superstition, that 
‘Sragly alive 209 years later, held them immovable. It 
© Si that a Scottish host should cross the English Border. 
>t Thirlstane, of all the chiefs, declared himself “ Ready, 
to follow his king wherever he should lead, But James's 
recover from the shock of such a cruel humiliation, 
beginning of his end, his real death-blow, In deep de- 
“Fetumed to Edinburgh, his dejection terribly augmented 
NO. 1974- 
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reign with him at Dunfermline. The last infant 
ittish crown, the Maid of Norway, had been sought 
‘dward 1. of England for his son and heir ; but this 
ul annexation was defeated by the princess's death. 
‘self, when trying to convert James V, to Pro- 
offered him, with other bribes, the hand of his 
His father is credited with great sagacity and 
ag had in view the ultimate union of the crowns 
his eldest daughter to James I'V.; but this is rather 
the fact, for at the time of that marriage Henry VII, 
h of whom might be expected to provide the English 
‘sufficient to maintain the Tudor succession, and 
‘m the necessity of seeking a king in Scotland. 
tad a son four years old, after whom in the sucession. 
sses of doubtful birth, and next the infant Queen 
What more natural and more advantageous to 
han the marriage of the future King of England to 
teen of Scots, and the consequent gain of still 
lic Seotland to the cause of the Reformation? 
must have seemed to the arrogant English king, the 
1 the least sensible of the great hanour done them by 
an alliance, and instead of seeing in the matter their. 
‘they saw but cne more attempt at the old hated 
their independence on the part of England. Had 
matter of marrying an English princess to a Scottish 
ave been less dangerous to Scotland ; but then it 
less desirable for England. “If your lad were a 
were a Ind,” said Sir Adam Otterburne, Provost of 
he English ambassador, “would you then be so 
atter ; and could you be content that our lad should 
ad so be King of England?. .. . Ifyou had the 
ad, we could be well content with it ; but £ cannot 
> nacyon could agree to have a Scott to he Kyng of 
Kewise I assure you . . . . that our nacyon, being a 
J never agree to have an Englishman to be King of 
though the hale nobilitie of the realme wolde con- 
dur comen people and the stenes in the strete wolde 
‘against it.” ! 
cottish people of every rank were almost unanimous 
‘ad fear of the scheme, though Henry tried to win to 
‘les who had been taken prisoner at Solway Moss ; 


‘Sie Ralph Sadler's Siace Papers and Letters 
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formed party, in whose leaders he met antagonists as hard as 
{f, “whom he could burn but could not melt" (Froude), It 
who had counselled James to undertake that disastrous war 
5 he who was suspected of being privy to the murder of 
sent by the English king—a crime universally reckoned as 
ge and intolerable shame, and which was made the pretext of 
wasion Henry meditated at the time of James’ death, The 
(rers were tried, with the result that Beaton was driven from 
fand imprisoned in Blackness Castle, and Hamilton, Earl of 
}, who stood next to the infant Queen Mary in the succession, 
ited Regent, He was a man so weak, so timid, and so 
‘as to be hardly better than imbecile, but he professed himself 
} delighted at the suggested marriage, as did the Queen- 
fr, Mary of Guise. They dared not needlessly offend their 
tious neighbour, though one desired the marriage as little as the 
+ Arran intended his own son for the place of king-consort, 
Mary of Guise, the pillar of Catholicism, would never really 
fat to give her child and her kingdom to a heretic prince, 
fae bride was only a babe in arms Many years must elapse 
+ she reached marriageable age, during which, as Sir George 
‘3s represented in parable, many things might happen. King 
might dic ; Prince Edward might die ; the child-queen her- 
ight dic, There was no question of immediate call to meet 
fes contracted under pressure so severe, in necessity so urgent. 
2d was weak, and could only match herself against England's 
AL by statecraft—weak especially now her sovereigns were a 
‘Qq her mother, who was of the faith Henry of England had 
‘self to destroy. 
£ the whole nation hod risen in furious protest against Henry's 
© to kidnap its queen and annihilate its independence. 
The old story—Edward 1's old design newly disguised, of 
{himself master of the kingdom, France fanned the flame 
th, being wildly alarmed at the prospect of peace so closely 
ted between her old ally and her natural enemy. French 
* rushed forward to champion Mary of Guise and her 
‘=r, whose throne was so craftily threatened. The French 
aang with indignation, as if it were the independence of France 
‘Sury designed to crush, Ships and barges were made ready to 
ver the Duke of Guise with troops and arms, or to carry the 
§ to France out of reach of Tudor aggression. In a frenzy 
"Sur the Scottish nation clung to the time-honoured French 
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min the streets, ‘The mighty Maiden Castle, as of old andafter, 
‘not be taken, but all the houses were fired and the country 

d for seven miles round, Holyrood was pillaged, and every 
of importance near, except Dalkeith Palace, which belonged 
‘to the Douglases, Leith, too, was sacked and destroyed, the 
f torn up for fuel to set the streets ablaze. The English ships 

p the Forth were laden with the plunder. 

e effect of this “rough wooing,” far from answering Henry's 
ctation of impressing Scotland with the necessity of submitting 
‘might of England, was naturally to excite to a still higher pitch 
‘her hatred of England, of Henry and all his works, especially 
ge he was so eager to bring about. ‘The public indignation 
ethe country unsafe for Lenox, who took refuge at the English 
and married the Lady Margaret Douglas. ‘This wedding, 
ed in treason and blood, had its fruits in murder and ruin, 
of Lenox and Margaret was born Henry, Lord Darnley, who after- 
married the very princess just now in such hot request. Did 
prophetic ear hear, amid the peal of wedding bells, the distant 
ler of the Kirk of Field, the knell of Fotheringay ? 
‘All the winter through Lord Evers' continued the devastation 
in by Hertford in the Lowlands, Henry promised to him and to 
Brian Layton all the country they could conquer between Cheviot 
4 Forth. So they swept fair Merse and Teviotdale with fire and 
ord, slaughtering women and children, carrying desolation wherever 
English leopards flew. Scotland, all glowing with righteous 
and patriotism, determined never to yield, was powerless 
nst the hordes of her oppressor, Even the Douglases, deeply as 
had been interested in Henry’s success, now remembered they 
Scots, and renounced the unholy alliance, 

_ Stratagem must be matched against overwhelming force. Angus, 
“Mill wearing the mask of friendship, induced Evers to attempt 
" ig the Regent at Melrose. Arran had timely warning and 

ui ‘The English general, to avenge his disappointment, seized 
| | ae ‘Abbey and desecrated the graves of the brave, dead 
es who were buried there. Here was pretext enough, were 


fete=xt wanted, for Angus to throw himself into the arms of his out- 
Bed country. Had Henry granted the Borderland to the sacrilegious 
Waters? Then the Douglas would write the instrument of possession 
P©® their own bodies, with sharp pens and {n blood-red ink, because 
®©Y desecrated the tombs of his ancestors. He prevailed upon the 
WEF Arresolute Arran to advance with his five hundred men upon 

five thousand English now encamped under Evers at Jedburgh, 





4 Tytler gives his name as Sir Ralph Eure, 


— 


q 


vengeance, who defied him and alll his | 
skirts of Caimmtable, ‘The Scotch horror gres 
sort of alliance with England, their ardour mo 
long.tried friendship of France. Henry 
Scotland except Lenox. France sent troops | 
the Scots to terrible retaliation upon the En, 
the consent of France the marriage on 
obstinately determined was impossible, A 
beam in his own eye, appealed to Arran to p 
of cowardice by deeds, not painted speeches. 
army to 30,000 men, and “the heavy hand of 
laid on Scotland" (Froude). The list of conti 
appalling: in one foray before Ancram, 192 to 
were burnt or razed; 403 Scots slain and 816 
10,386 cattle, 12,496 sheep, 1,296 horses, and 850 
driven away as spoil. To these were now added 7 al 
3 hospitals, 5 markct towns, 245 villages, and 95 
burnt, before the Inst of destruction Dazed 
© Tales of a Grandfather, note. 

























vowreoar ce against English aggrestion. 
Saicruese Surcg siau at Hone Vit cvousninaaan bes beter 
steadily, though slowly, gaining ground in Scotland. Beaton set 





its. When on March 1, 1546, the most prominent and 
af the reformers, George Wishart, was executed under his 
ces—a man not only cloquentand earnest, but pious and wise— 
pretext was found for compassing the death of the statesman who 
the mainstay of the Catholic faith in Seotland, and who had 
a Senge thwarted the designs of that ungentle and not wholly 
t Protestant evangelist, Henry of England. On May 29 






" ed Beaton in his castle of St. Andrews, stabbed him to death, 
hung his body over his castle wall “by the tane arm and the 
foot.” His death was the death-wound of the Catholic cause 


art, but an act of long-projected murder, encouraged, if not originated, by 
be English monarch, and, so far as the principal conspirators were concerned, 
from private and mercenary considerations, 
“The peace of June 1546 followed, Seven months later, in 
anuary 1547, died the last English sovereign who openly with sword 
cannon set himself to master Scotland. He died, as his great 
Edward Plantagenet had died, implacable towards the 
whose dauintless spirit had defied his brutal might, urging the 
ce of war di oufrance upon his successor. ‘This was the 
is Hertford, who as Duke of Somerset assumed the govern- 
of England in the name of his nine-year-old nephew, now 
8 Edward VI. The marriage treaty was still uncancelled. The 
‘Scots must be compelled at the sword’s point to submit to the yoke 
of England in the guise of a marriage ring. 
‘The murderers of Beaton, subsidised by King Henry, had forti- 
fied themselves in his strong castle of St. Andrews, where they were 
‘Tytler, vo vs p, 430. 
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. oo yee ecnat Retell eter ee 
thelr expense, secing that slvealy news of a contrary nature 

‘Ao fe my at Sie Sub oh opinion until 1 have 
‘the contrary, for, to tell the truth, T cannot but see, by careful 


a told lately, ond now 10,000, are spoken of, These are 
‘on good news... . . . Itis suid here that the English army 

lel in three divisions, and the Seotish army likewise, and thus only 
ons having been engaged, the two others remain entire ; and at 

ime they boast of having gained a complete victory and of being masters 
J. Besides this, it has been told me that the English arquebusiers for 
art held back from the engagement, and a great number of the finest 
waley, anid that the English and Scottish were so much mixed together 


‘wounded, the English would have fled. These this 
ose who praise and magnify the victory : if which thi 


‘your service have returned, T cannot believe but that they have been 
femewhere by the English, and ifeo, it probable that their aes are 
ly as they pretend, In fact, Sire, I have been secretly 

‘the division of the English army before Edinburgh is really hemmed 


‘onily by sea, by way of Leith. And, from what I hear, there have been 
great baitles between the said Scots and English, in all of which 
boast of having had the better, ... In short, Sire, this Scottish 
$f the ambassador gives the French king the story of the 
‘Earl of Huntly -— 

bb, October 18, Sire,—Since the departure of M, de Gordes there ix 
‘this town the Scottish Earl of Huntly, taken by the English in this last 

‘thor bas not been placed in the Tower, nor in any other prison, but, on 
(ary, Is treated und favoured as graciously and kindly as possible, having 
‘and go wherever it seems good to him, always accompanied by an 
‘whose prisoner he is, I have caused a Scotchman, Master John 
speak to him, to learn bis news, who was formerly ambassador to the late 
and was taken in the ship Sco/tish Zion, and since has not 
‘here, having always, at my request, been granted liberty to go about. 
‘He put himself at s00 crowns ransom, which on his behalf I have 
shall pay before leaving here. Therefore he goes and comes with- 
And because, Sire, I had heard thar last Sunday the sald Earl of 
‘been summoned to the king's court, E have greatly wished to find 

I NO. 1974 aa 
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leelherault was conferred by the French king upon 
‘esigned the regency in favour of the queen-mother, 
e, the bitterest enemy of the Reformation, the closest 
tee, Tudor schemes had failed in spite of brutal force, 
fag, and success in the field. Scotland was free; bound 
£ of friendship to England's mightiest foe—free till the 
by-queen 


‘Should rule all Britain to the sea. 


ALISON BUCKLER. 
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| seeker after the unusual, night—and the darker the 
hdoubtedly the best time to inspect a “ Celestial” Quarter. 
‘hosen for my visit to the Chinatown of San Francisco was 
e for the purpose, the darkness being almost Stygian 
ght o'clock, our small party, headed by a trusted police- 
dut on its tour of exploration, 
the car as far as practicable on our way, we alighted, and, 
way of a short street exclusively devoted to the habitations 
“marchandeuses d'amour "who drove their trade in 
en manner, and clad in the lightest of garbs, although they 
‘confined by the authorities to their houses—we found 
thin the Chinese boundary and in the principal thorough- 
Quarter. Dupont Street was by this tine a blaze of 
the myrinds of paper lanterns of every conceivable shape, 
© with which it was illuminated. Now, indeed, we began 
‘Ives in a foreign land. All trace of the presence of the 
Ppeared to be lost, and the Mongol, in the monotony of 
Peches gathered tight round the ankles, black smock, 
Mmnent-like skin, almond eyes, shaven forehead, and long 
|, held undisputed sway. Here they congregated from 
ing, and no great stretch of imagination was required to 
Hf in Pekin or Canton. An interminable parrot-like 
€ from all sides, and the same stony, unemotional gaze 
5 wherever we looked. Pendent to the eaves of the 
$ gaudy signs in the vernacular, and on the lintels and 
were displayed similar scrolls of red paper and black 
{5, whilst everywhere there was that unmistakable sheen 
tawdriness which irresistibly strikes the Western cye when 
Eastern scene for the first time. Here and there a trader 
rising than his neighbours had added his name of Shun 
Ki, or Hop Wik, in Roman characters, to his signboard, 
as the extremest concession which could be made to 
‘ilisation, 
liting some of the principal stores, jewellers’ shops, dealers 
ods, &c., and watching barbers dress the pigtails of various 
fal (all the shops hung round with the eternal red scrolls 
‘haracters), we were conducted by our guide toa mammoth 
and attracted by the confused babel of noise proceeding 
dper toom, we made our way thither, but all the time 
Uraly i in touch with our leader. Here we found our- 
large square room, in the midst of a mixed crowd of 
tm and women, all chattering and shouting at one and the 
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fect, allsame good woman ; woman hab big feet, all 
nant” Our sceptical friend, still exercised about the 
inquired ; “Will a woman with big feet go to hell?” 
the emphatic reply, “woman hab big feet, bad womnan, 

to hell!" Which we decided was a curious way of 
‘one’s virtues, and, if correct, was rather a bad look-out for 
sisters in more civilised lands, And so we went through 
of the deities, with their powers and virtues, before 
incense and small oil-lamps were kept continually 
Our attention was particularly attracted by 


» attendant, in reply to our inquiries, informed us were—with 

ye to material wants—religiously filled each evening with 
for the refreshment of the god. ‘Come here eight o'clock 
dye morning," he said, “whisky all gone, Spirit come down, 
tp |” This was rather a large order on our credulity, but, 


‘© time Jost in cross-questioning, the only admission we 
= from the man was that he was not gu/fesure that it was the 
© did the drinking. Before quitting the Joss-house we were 
experb piece of native carving, some twenty feet long by 
gh, all done in one piece, and said to represent all the 
© fought—more probably ever won—by the Chinese. This 
Pork, we were credibly informed, cost 40,000 dollars, and 
§Ratall the way from the Flowery Kingdom itself, with a 
Ssssing. 


are not sorry to get once moreinto the open air, for the smell 
© pervading the temple was very sickening ; but the end of 
Sng odours wus not yet. ‘Through some narrow and dirty 
Ss we were now carefully piloted, and our eyes opened to 
(Se ways and customs of Chinese low life, sights which would 
ar repetition here. On one occasion we stopped at the 
‘ome rickety old wooden stairs, and the officer said: “Now, 
*aald really wish to see how some of the lower class of the 
Nive, this is not a bad place for the purpose, Go down that 
"Er open the door at the foot, and walk right in, You will be 
&, and I'll wait here til! you come back, for the place has no 
fg forme. fy curiosity was satisfied long ago, and the smell 
Sasant.” Cautiously feeling our way we proceeded as directed, 
Ming open the door, without meeting with any opposition, we 
‘Urselves in 2 small square, low-roofed room, in which we were 
btostand upright. With the exception ofa stove in one corner, 
se was quite destitute of furniture. A piece of tough straw 
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nen smokers—first enters the den for the purpose of indulging 

vice, he quietly stretches himself on a slanting hammock- 

his head resting on a small square and fairly hard pillow. 

low table beside this lounge stands a small round table, on 

are placed an oil-lamp in miniature, a pipe, and a small 

of opium in an ivory receptacle resembling a thimble-box, 

with the necessary implements for the manipulation of the 

About thirtcen pipes full are necessary to reduce an old and 

hand to a state of coma, but five would be ample to 

the account of a novice. As we entered a smoker was just 

mencing operations. Quietly composing himself in a comfort- 

le posture on one of several couches, he drew his table beside 

and, after trimming his lamp, took up the long wooden pipe 

by the establishment and carefully examined it. ‘The head, 

1, consisted of a sinall square piece of hard material, in the 

e of which a very small hole was drilled for the reception of the 

‘Then, taking up a long needle-like piece of steel, the smoker 

ed it in the ivory box and drew therefrom a small quantity of 

opium, bearing a remarkably close resemblance to very 

ck molasses, He now held this over the flame of the lamp—for 

drug must be dried before it can be inhaled—carefully twisting 

‘uring it about until the heat had frizzled it up. All this time 

had been apparently quite oblivious of our presence, but now, 

relessly turning round, he handed his preparation up. to us to 

‘To our unaccustomed nerves the heavy odour—more potent 

sweet—was even worse than the incense of the Joss-house. 

preparatory process had taken almost four minutes. The dried 

tbstance the smoker, by means of the steel probe, deposited in the 

3le in the pipe-head, and the smoke commenced, The pipe-stem 

4s placed to the man's lips, and the head was held close over the 

ume of the lamp. Almost immediately a low gurgling sound was 

$ard, and continued for the space of one minute ; one tremendously 

(ng inhalation, with the exhalation of a perfect cloud of smoke 
(rough the nostrils, and the pipe was finished. 

_ After watching this performance for a short time we began our- 

ives to feel the effects of the opium-laden atmosphere, and 

‘though we ‘were much pressed to try a pipe ourselves, we unani- 

(Qusly declined, deterred as much, I think, by the fear of our sur- 

findings as by the sight of the white, sickly faces and glassy eyes 

[the smokers around us, forcibly telling their own tales of the pros- 

ting effects of the fatal drug on both system and intellect. Two 

es of the den were lined with deop wooden shelves, each but a 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


MONG the writers of the second-class in French literature of the 
+ Seventeenth century, none holds a higher rank than the eccen- 
ind versatile Cyrano de Bergerac. A man from whose writings 
Gre borrowed wholesale, who furnished hints to Fontenelle, 
lire, and Swift, who, at a time when the wearisome romances 
Unrfé and Mademoiselle de Scudéri were the delight of navel- 
s, as they were the model of novel-writers, wrote a couple of 
§ which are as interesting reading at the present day as the latest 
Of adventure, does not deserve to be dismissed in two lines, 
is in most histories of French literature. 
Breover, Cyrano’s life, although there is no writer of this 
| about whose personal circumstances we know less, is as inte 
Sashiswork. Itisan agreeable change to come across a French 
‘©f the seventeenth century who was neither an addviste of 
Stel Rambouillet, nor a poete crvtté of the type of Saint-Amant 
S school, Savinien Cyrano (the de Bergerac was a distinguish- 
te which he assumed late in life, just as his elder brother 
himself Cyrano de Mauvitres), was born in Paris in 1620- 
bent his boyhood in the provinces, where, says Le Bret, the 
to whose short biographical sketch of Cyrano we owe what 
me know of him, “the education which we had together in the 
‘©f a worthy country priest made us friends at a very tender 
“Thinking that our teacher had a touch of pedantry in his cha- 
he believed him incapable of instructing him, and conse- 
Ley took such little pains with his lessons that his father, a worthy 
Shuntry gentleman somewhat indifferent as to the education of 
‘Rildren, suddenly took him away from the school, and, without 
ering whether his son would do better elsewhere, sent him to 
where he left him, trusting to his word of honour, till the age 
weteen.” 
Though Cyrano was thus early his own master, he did not 
(St his studies, as, with Molitre for fellow-pupil, he sat at the fect 
‘© learned and fantastic head of the College of Beauvais, Jean 
Bier, whom he subsequently burlesqued in his comedy the 
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Your departure must have made a desert of Paris, and caused 
to grow in the strects ; for wherever I go I find myself on 





in 1641 from the army, and to devote himself entirely 

d books, How he spent his time from this date can only 

ctured from allusions in his writings, from which it appears 

travelled in Poland, Italy, and England, where he met a 

spirit, Tristan L'Hermite, a poet attached to the circle 

¢ Duke of Orleans, and a descendant of the character of the 
‘name who plays a prominent part in “ Quentin Durward." 

at we do know for certain, however, is that Cyrano had a 

‘of violent quarrels which made him the talk of Paris. The first 

Scarron. When the Fronde broke out, Cyrano was fore- 

ong the lampoon-writers of the Pont Neuf, and published 

a violent attack on Mazarin, entitled “Le Ministre d’Etat 

bé.” It is amusing to note that the unfortunate Cardinal, after 

charged with most crimes under the sun, is told, by way of a 


‘La Seine et Ie Rhin par vos lois 
Vout aussi mal que la Tamise, 
it was the fashion to attack Mazarin, and consequently 
whose chief ambition it was to be the exact opposite of the 
herd, promptly turned his coat, and indited a violent letter 
the Frondeurs.” This naturally brought him into collisi 
carron, the chief of the pocts who amused themselves (as well as 
who laughed at their attacks) by trying who could say the 
things about the Cardinal. But Cyrano had another grudge 
on. If there was one thing on which the former prided 
if as awriter, it was his punning powers. Scarron apparently 





@ his partiality for puns, with the result thar the enraged 
published a violent letter against “ Ronscar " (an obvious ana- 

‘Scarron), in which he angrily remarks, "" Ronscar has actually 
d at this pitch of bestiality that he has banished all puns from 


the pen, than any of his conten 

swaggering Georges de Scudéri, to whom, in 

resemblance, . 
‘Those of his writings which have come 4 

number of letters, two plays, a short series of “1 

some fragments of a book on physics, a 

work he did—a “ Histoire Comique, ou Voyage | 

a companion book, a “Histoire Comique des 

Soleil.” His so-called “Letters” are rather essays th 

such subjects as “ An Attack upon Winter,” “A. 

“Description of a Tempest,” “On Behalf of a 

“The Duellist,” and “ Dreams.” ‘The ng ext 

an excellent English translation of his “ CEavres 

Person of Honour,” published in 1658, gives a good : 

style, and at the same time shows how keen an adn 

Nature, a trait in his character which is not to be fo 

of his contemporaries — 

































Sir,—I have found the Paradise of Eden, T have found the: 
have found the perpetual spring: In fine I have found io 
clouts ; one laufs here with all ones heart; the Country: 
corengermanes, and the whole Parish makes me believe that 
little paines taking, I shall be able to teach Robin Good-fellow to 
Good Sir, how can such a Philosopher as you, prefer the: 


from that Court where you are your eyes were 
fat-fellow that. keeps your Pigs, on his belly lying in 
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'& nap of ten houres all of one piece, cure hirmelf of a burning fever by eating a 
‘quarter of Rusty bacon, you would confeise that the swestneme of a quiet life 
‘cannot be injoyed under a guikled sieling, 


‘The above extract is from a letter written “from « country-house.” 
‘Two other letters, those “against sorcerers” and “in defence of 
sorcerers” (for Cyrano would readily undertake to prove that black 
‘was white and white black), are interesting as showing that his 
favourite reading was in the works of Cornelius Agrippa, Johann 
‘Tritheim, Faust, Nostradamus, and other writers on the super- 
natural. His “satirical letters” consist chiefly of attacks on the 
‘various persons with whom he had quarrelled. 

‘The “Person of Honour," who translated his letters with the 
‘made-up title of “ Satyricall Characters and Handsome Descriptions,” 
remarks in his preface, “I believe you'll confesse he may with some 
‘allowance passe fora French Cleveland, and indeed if our Author 
were not ignorant of this tongue I should think he endeavoured to 
imitate that great satyrist.” The truth of this observation will be 
‘evident to anyone who compares John Cleveland's curious pamphlet 
‘entitled “Midsummer Moon, or Lunacy Rampant: being an 
University Character,” with the following extract (to quote again 
from the version of the “ Person of Honour”) from Cyrano’s letter 
“against the Frondeurs ”:— 


Seditious people ! come and see an object worthy of God's judgments, 'ths 
‘the monstrous Scarron, that Js given you for an example of the punishment, that 
‘the ungrateful tors, snd the slanderers of thelr Prince are to suffer in 
ell : consider in him with what scourges Heaven punishes calumny, sedition 
fund detraction? Come, Burlesque writers, and ses a compleat Mospitall in the 
‘ody of your Apollo; when you see the King's Evill that devours him confesse, 
that he is not only the Queen's sick-man! (as he calls himself) but the King's 
‘ikewise ; he dies every day in some member, and his tongue staies till the last, 
‘hat his howling may tell you the torments he endures. 











‘The rest of Cyrano’s letters consist of “amorous epistles," and 
‘are written in imitation of Voiture, who for more than a century 
‘was the acknowledged model of all lovers who found difficulty in 
‘expressing their feclings. 

His “Entretiens Pointus,” which is, perhaps, no worse than 
Swift's and Dr. Sheridan’s * Art of Punning,” might well have been 
‘omitted from the complete edition of his works. Both his plays, 
the “ Pédant Joué” and the “ Mort d’Agrippine,” are interesting for 
several reasons. The “Pédant Joué” (first acted in 1645) is 

V Searron, who could jest even about his own misfortunes, had asked and. 


obtained permission from the Queen to style himself **le malade de Ja relne.!” 
waa 











Tt is curious that Cyrano, from 
freely, and whose “Agrippine” was 


plagiaris One of his bitterest satirical letters: 
a “thief of thoughts” (wn fildewr de pemsées), 
Le eet too) has recorded Cyrano’s views on 
used to say that many of the moderns seemed to him f 
echoes of the ancients, and that many people 
very learned who would be considered very 
persons had not lived before them. So that, when 1 
he read other people’s works, he would reply that i 
other people's thefts, and that, had he been judge of 
ctime, he would have made the punishment for pla 
severe than that for highway robbery.’ . 
His other play, the “ Mort d’Agrippine,’ 
in 1654, was received with howls of indignation, 
was pronounced a dangerous atheist. Cyrano’s critics: 
acted on much the same lines as the Independent 


* Molidte, according to Voltaire, sald, ‘Je reprenis mon Bi 
trouve,” and not je peends,"" which is, however, the ordinary 
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“Woodstock,” who, after compiling an anthology of all the crimes 
mentioned by Shakespeare, proceeded to denounce him as re- 
sponsible for every similar offence that had ever after taken place, 
‘The would-be virtuous indignation of the Parisians was aroused by 
the invective put in the mouth of Scjanus against the gods of 
antiquity, and by the same character's views on the immortality of 
the soul, In the “ Ménagiana" there is an amusing anecdote of the 
action of certain worthy Aourgeois who, having heard of the 
supposed blasphemies, attended in full force with the intention of 
hissing the play off the stage. Sejanus’s remarks passed unnoticed, 
possibly because not understood, and nothing happened until some 
character cried, “Strike! there is our victim” (Frappons / voile 


 Phostie), wheteat the band of Cowrgeois, more pious than leaned, 


‘Tost like onc man, crying, ‘Ah! the scoundrel | the atheist! What 
a way to speak of the Holy Sacrament 1" 

In spite, however, of the ill success of the play, it would seem to 
have been cminently suited “ for the closet,” as the phrase used to be. 
*Fallemant des Réaux, in his single reference to Cyraro, writes: “A 
mad fellow, called Cyrano, wrotea play called the * Mart d'Agrippine,’ 
in which Sejanus says the most horrible things about the gods. The 
Piece was pure rubbish. Sercy, who printed it, told Boisrobert that 
he sold out the edition almost immediately. *I am astonished to 
hear it,’ answered Hoisrobert. ‘Ah, sir,' answered the bookseller, ‘it 
contains some beautiful blasphemics’ (de delles impiézés).” 

It should be added that "Agrippine” is written with a careful con~ 
‘sideration of the unitics—a curious fact, as Cyrano in his other works, 
fa true follower of Descartes, was never weary of erying out against 
the tyranny of Aristotle. 

But Cyrano’s chief claim not to be forgotten rests, not on his 
Jetters or plays, but on his “ Histoire Comique, ou Voyage dans Ia 
Lune,” and the companion book, “ Histoire Comique des Etats et 
Empires duSoleil.” The exact date of the publication of the former 
js not known, but it was certainly brought out before its author's 
death, as it is mentioned by Michel de Marolles in his list of the 
books with which he was presented by their authors. It probably, 
foo, circulated in manuscript, as the fashion then was, before being 
printed. 

Tn 1638, by a curious coincidence, there were published in 
London two books on the same somewhat fanciful subject, the 
author in each case, to make the coincidence still more curious, being 
a bishop. The first was, “The Man in the Moone ; or, A Discourse 
of a Voyage thither. By Domingo Gonsales, the Speedy Messenger" 











dans la Lune” the inhabitants © 
words, but by means of music. Suill, 
becn guilty of the crime he most ab 
than Fontenelle in his “Entretiens su 
‘Voltaire in tris  Micromegaa," and Swift 'in * 
be said to have plagiarised Cyrano, 
read his book. But Godwin’s book is a 
written with any particular object, while: 
for expounding his philosophical views in a 1 
attacking many of the follies of the day. 
‘The means he took to reach the moon are 
than Godwin’s wild swans. “I attached," he writes, * tc 
a quantity of phials, filled with dew, on which the sun « 
so violently, that the heat which attracted them 
mid-air, But, as this attraction made me rise too 


from me than when T started, I broke several of iny p 
my weight counteracted the attraction of the sun, a 
descended to earth.” 
He finds to his astonishment that, though he pregre 
France, he is now in Canada—a fact which he 
motion of the earth, which was still a vexed question ; 
Cyrano wrote. His second attempt is more happy. ot 
for the bruises he had got by his fall, he anoints 
marrow, with the pleasing result that, “the moon in that 
particular quarter in which it draws towards it the marrow ¢ ro 
it began to drink in that with which I was smeared.” 

"In Lord Ossory's "Life of Swift" itis stated that the author of 

French su 


‘was wequainted with the works of “Cyrano de Bergerac, 
singular charaster.” 
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. ‘He arrives by this means in the moon without any mishap, and 
_ is forthwith taken possession of by an enterprising inhabitant, who 

makes him dance at the end of a string. However, he makes 
"fiends with a stranger, who introduces himself as the demon of 
_ Socrates, and who rescues him from the clutches of his proprietor, 
_ Cyrano then partakes of his first dinner in the moon, 


———__ Tfotlowed my guide into a hall magnificently furnished, ia which, however, 1 
"saw nothing whatever to cat. Struck by this remarkable absence of all food, 1 








When my guide asked me what I should like to begin with, I faintly murmured 
some soup." Searcely had T spoken than T detected the most savoury odour 
that ever tickled a hungry man’s appetite. T was about to rise to track it to its 
‘source when my companion cried, ** Where are you going? We will go for a 
‘walk presently ; finish your soup and then we will proceed to the next course,” 
“And the devil is this soup you tolk about ?™ Tusked angrily, “I 





thought,”” he answered, **that at the town which we have just left you must have 
"seen your master have his meals, that is why 1 haven't mentioned to you the way 
in which we eat here. Koow then that we live on odours, ‘The art of cooking 
‘consists here in bottling ap in vessels made expressly for this purpose the odoure 
given forth by meat as it is cooked. When a quantity of different kinds has thus 
‘been collected, you merely wncork the vessels, ono after the other, until everyone 
hus hod enough.” 


Cyrano, however, begs for something more substantial, and an 
| obliging stranger, with Munchausen-like accuracy of aim, brings 
down at one shot “twenty or thirty larks ready cooked.” Cyrano's 
‘astonishment is still further increased when his friend pays for the 
dinner with some lines of poetry, the current money of the men in 
the moon, “In ourcountry,”he cries feelingly, “I know many 
‘an honest poet who would live like a lord could he pay the score 
with this kind of coin,” 

‘The demon then takes him to the capital, where he is shut up 
with “the Queen's little animal,” who turns out to be the native 
of Old Castille mentioned above, In his discussions with his new 
frlend Cyrano takes the opportunity to explain, at some length, his 
philosophical theories, and certainly acts up to the maxim expressed 
in one of his letters, “ Reason alone is my queen.” 

After long discussion as to the nature of the stranger, the 
earned men of the moon come to the conclusion, first, that he 
is a “ parrot without feathers” (a hit at the man isa featherless 
biped” definition), and, finally, that he is “by no means a man, but 
possibly a kind of ostrich.” He is then taken in hand by a high 
dignitary, the Queen's Bird-catcher, who teaches him the language, 





which would have delighted th 
“ Grand CEuvre des 
is white and white is black ; that 


same time; that there can be 

nothing is something ; and that all 

his description of this work Cyrano ar 
“Opening the box in which was the 
apparatus, something like the clocks o 
springs and mechanical devices, Tk was ind 
with neither leayes nor printed letters ; in 


from a man’s mouth, or from a musical i i! 
sounds which make up the language of the h 
moon.” . 
Cyrano does not lose an ° 
advantages of alargenose. With peal 
moon a large nose is the mark of a witty, co 
and liberal man, while a turned-up nose ts 
‘opposite quality.” 
Finally, he leaves the moon by the aid of the 
off with him to the earth, and, having deposited h 
before he can be thanked. “As soon as I 


' This trial scene is evidently intended to bos suiea 
deronation of Galileo for heresy wm WY. 





tes, Ihave begued M, Le Bret, my dearest and most faihfal 
ee them to the public, together with the ‘Histoire de Ja 


incident here alluded to actually took place, Cyrano'’s 
were rifled during his last illness, possibly, it has been 


| views, were anxious that he should not be attacked after his 
h pe et heen while alive. However, the manuscript of the 


1662. In certain ways itis more 
resting than the companion work, as the extremely vivid descrip- 
on with which it opens of the persecution to which its author was 
eted for the boldness of his views is supposed to bein the main 

tive of events that actually happened, 
A summary of itis scarcely necessary, as, mufatis mutandis, Cyrano 
fF Dyrcona, as he calls himself) has much the same experiences in 
sun as in the moon, One episode, the “ History of the Birds,” 
@s another proof of his love of Nature. ‘The story is un- 
hed, and suffers, equally with the “ Voyage dans la Lune,” from 
‘omissions which the prudent Sercy, following Le Bret’s example, 

ht fit to make. 

Both the “ Voyages” seem to have been. solere! in England as 
ch as Godwin's and Wilkins's works were in France. Thomas 
. Serf (or Sydserf) published a translation in 1659, entitled 
“ SAnvapyia, or, the Government of the World in the Moon: a 
mical history written by that famous Wit and Cavaleer of France, 


ng Cyrano in mid-air, clad in his costume of bottles, with a 
benevolent sun smiling at him from the top left-handcorner, There 
were also transitions by A. Lovell and Samuel Derrick in 1687 
and 1754. 
“Tris a curious fact that there would seem to have been a conspiracy 
of silence to ignore Cyrano's work among his contemporaries. There 
‘is no writer of the period of whom one can learnso little from the litera- 
ture of the time, Boileau, who generally has something unpleasant to 








and, to complete the resemblance: > th 


him to wear and brandish a sword. ‘The j 
success, and the idlers of the Pont Ne 
Cyrano got wind of the matter, and we 
booth in which he was being b q 
set forth in a curious tract 
gerac avec le singe de Brioché "j= 

‘At Dergerac’s appearance the motley t 


cr thirty of his opponents, all of whom were armed. 
an apish courage, watching, sword in hand, our 


‘he spitted him, 

weeping like a calf, ** was it that you shoal be 

you so many playful tricks? © worthy entertainer of the: 

the leading spirit of my mont lucrative performances, you 

and facetious livelihood, animal tess animal than auch a man as he, 

to what a pass have you reduced me 1” i 
It is sad to have to relate that Briocchi Jost the action 

he brought against Cyrano, the defendant o 

characteristic assurance, to compensate him with an © 

worthy of Apollo.” \ 
But Dassoucy’s practical joke cost him almost ; 

did the unfortunate Fagotin, Cyrano vowed to 
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nee, and the burlesque writer actually found it necessary to fly 
om Paris without haying time, as he slyly remarks, “to say good- 
to my friends, or even to pay my debts.” In his “ Avantures"” 
77) he relates, with the certain amount of exaggeration to be 
pected in a burlesque artist, how, “after Cyrano’s death, as I was 
‘one night by moonlight on my way from Paris to Turin, I 
tually threw myself into a river under the impression that my 
shadow was the shade of this furious soldier,” 
‘A third person who was unlucky enough to offend Cyrano was 
actor Jacob Montfleury, a member of the Hétel de Bourgogne 
pany. As was usual with Cyrano, he started by inditing a violent 
tter which he entitled “against a fat man," for Montfleury was not 
o remarkable for his acting as for his size. He begins, in his usual 
grandiloquent way; “ Fat fellow, L assure you that if blows could be 
"sent by letter, you would read this with your shoulders. Do you sup: 
e because a man could not chastise you thoroughly in twenty-four 
that Iam going to wait until the executioner has done his 
“work on you? No, no, 1 myself will be your destiny. . . . Rest 
yred that you will soon receive orders from me forbidding you to 
Tive.” Montileury appears to have disregarded this rather vague 
‘ireat, and, meeting Cyrano shortly afterwards, was summarily for- 
‘bidden by him to appear on the stage for the space of a month, 
After this formal warning the actor cannot have been surprised 
when, while in the middle of a performance, he was interrupted 
“by a furious voice from the pit: " You scoundrel | did not 1 forbid 
“you to act for a month?” He fled from the stage, and fer the 
fest of the play there was no Montfleury. 
To turn from Cyrano's enemies to his friends, Le Brot gives a 
list in his preface to Cyrano's works of “those who loved him up to 
the date of his death, and his memory after that.” Among these 
‘were the poets De Prade and Linitre, the worthy Abbé Michel de 
“Marolles, the Duke d'Arpajon, Rohault, a great admirer of Descartes, 
the Marshal de Gassion, and, finally, his first and best friend, Henri 
Le Bret himself. Of his friends, all who had not known him from 
his youth up were fellow-soldiers of his ; for Cyrano avoided the 
cultivated literary society of the day as sedulously as he did the less 
cultivated, but equally literary, society which, with the jovial Saint- 
Amant as the master of the ceremonies, made the cabaret their 
salon, 
In £653 he attached himself to the Duke d'Arpajon, although he 
hhad previously, from his great love of liberty,” rejected the advances 
of the Marshal de Gassion, who had offered to be his patron. He 
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tnbles Couvrefeu—and as now spelt it undoubtedly 
bt derived from it, and has nathing to do with it. ‘The 
ng or disproving so much is a rash one to undertake. 
tan but submit my evidence and the opinions formed 
lation of many authorities consulted, leaving the final 
the future. Some of the quotations given, notably that 
4 of Malmesbury, I have not had the opportunity of 
‘elf, but the repute of the authors from whose works I 
tem will be a warranty of their correctness. 

molition of the fabulous chaff, first let us deal with the 
“ fire-cover,” given as a concrete secondary meaning 
Curfew in the dictionaries, and generally backed up 
€or two ond a quotation. In 1849, Mr. Syer Cuming, 
ist of distinction, read a paper on the Curfew before 
gical Association, which the curious may find at length 
ds! and therein Mr. Cuming says, "the first represen- 
Zouvrefeu is the illustration to a communication from 
the antiquary, to the “Antiquarian Repertory.'” Not 
able to find any trace of an implement in any earlier 
‘or English, or in any medieval inventory of household 
ohn Fastolffe’s, for instance, 1455, which gives a pretty 
including potys, Aokys, tongys, dogges, 
; T turned to the “ Antiquarian Repertory,” * and found 
ting a drawing of a very sturdy Dutch-oven-looking 
a bottom, and under a /ucus @ non iweendo heading, 














tof the Curfew Seé/," a letter from Grose introducing, 
nd its owner, and the owner's description of his 
yssession. Grose says: “The inclosed letter and 
fibe an ancient piece of houschold furniture which has 
ged the notice of our antiquaries, or, at least, I believe, 


‘British Archeological Association, 1849, Vol. LV, pe 133 ef sep 
4755, or Reprint 1807, 





“| 


es i 

crete sense of Curfew, refers to the aglish | 

and in this 1 find, instead of Gostling’s imp 

authority given to that sense, it is t 

“in reality nothing more than an éxi 

used in many parts of England for baking si 

is first heated” (as old stone ovens used to 

upon it and then covered with this 

raked round it” Finding the authority P 

adverse one, I referred to Dr. Murray's compreh 

now appearing, and found that, although he says 

carly lost all reference to its supposed original 

used by early English writers simply meant a bell, or 

ing that bell, he, too, gives the eonerete meaning, “fire © 

for a fire," and refers to the Genéleman’s Magestne, Turin 

to that in the hope of getting on the scent of a Bow jie 

Curfew, I found a long letter from a writer, “T. Row,” falli 

of Gostling’s find in these terms : “The late Mr. Gostling, of Canie 

bury, was a worthy man, and well respected for his pola | 

pleasantry, but at the same time he was very samguine and not. 

opinionated, insomuch that, when he had taken a thing into his beat 

it was not a very easy matter to drive it out. Amongst other matte, 

he had gotten a piece of household furniture of copper, which Be 

was pleased to call a ‘Curfew,’ and his friends, 8 account of Bi 
* English Cyclop, 1837—Anticle, Curfew.” 
* Gentleman's Magueine, £779, Ps 405 ef ae, 










«authors... . call it the Corfew bell, or the Corfew, in which 

tter short expression cither bell is understood or the time of night, 

or the injunction for putting out the firc is meant. However, not a 
rd is said by any of them of any particular instrument made use 


ne Corfeu as an implement in any ancient writer whatsoever, and 
eupon I incline to think there was never any such. But you will 







and the same is practised nowadays in most counties where they 
um wood, They make clean a place in the hearth, lay the bread 
‘upon it, cover it with something to keep the ashes from it, and then 
mike a proper quantity of coals and ashes upon it And... . to 
j from its elegance in the draught, it does not appear to me to 
be of any such great antiquity as the practice of the Corfew.” 

So much for the authority of the Genéleman's Magasine. There 
‘was still a quotation from Bacon given in Murray which might afford 
‘something. This I found in the end was first given by Dr. Johnson in 
“support of the concrete sense “fire cover, cover for a fire” which 
he was the first dexicographer to give. The quotation is from the 
Physiological Remains,” and was found only after much search 
in the Temple Library with the kindly aid of the librarian, Mr. 
Hiutehinson, Johnson merely giving the bare reference, “ Bacon." 
‘T reproduce the quotation with its context: “To make proof of the 
iting of iron and brass. For the cheapness of the iron in 
‘comparison of the brass, if the uses may be served, doth promise 
profit, ‘The uses will be for such things as are now made of 
‘brass and might be as well served by the compound stuff, ... But 
now for pans, pots, curfews, counters, and the like, the beauty will 
‘not be so much respected, so as the compound stuff is like to pass.” 
‘Now, until Johnson's time all uses of the word relate in clear terms 
to a bell or the time marked by a bell, and seeing that in Bacon the 
‘meaning is not defined by the context, ought not the word to have 
‘assigned to it the common meaning of his time? The sense, for 

stance, in which Shakespeare employs it in the “Tempest " : 

‘You whoxe pastime 
Is 10 make midnight mushrooms, that rejolce 
‘To hear the solemn Curfew. 
And Milton in “Tl Penseroso”: 
Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far off Curfew sound, 


® Bacon's works, Montagu’s Edition, 1837, Vol. VII. p. 190, 
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T think we may be certain Bacon had in mind tie Corfew bell 
bung in every town belfry, a thing made for use not for omament, 
aud of brass, a more expensive metal than Bacon's suggested com- 
pound. Why Johnson attached the meaning “Gre cover” to the 
word Carfew I fail to see, except on the supposition that he, or his 
assistants supplying the quotation, had heard of Gourling’s imple 
ment, and took a liking to the novel sense ; and it must be bore ia 
mind that Johnson’s Dictionary appeared in 1755, some time after 
the announcement of Gostling’s find. In any case, remembering the 
Known uses of the word in Bacon's time, it was an unwarrantable 
assumption, and unfortunately Johnson’s meaning and quotation, 
both of which he was the first to give, seem to have been taken on 
trust by every succeeding lexicographer, the quotation not even 
being verified to the extent of naming the particular work of Bacon 
it was taken from. There still remained a sketch of a Curfew in 
Ogilvie’s “ Imperial Dictionary,” said to be from Demmin’s “Eacy- 
dlopédie des Beaux Arts” (1873). Why Ogilvie should go so fr 
afield as France to obtain authority for a thing “so English” as the 
Curfew seemed strange, but I followed it up by reference to the 
work itself, and there found the likeness of a relic in the Musée de 
Cluny described as a Couvrefeu of Flemish or Dutch origin, and 
probably dating from the beginning of the seventeenth century. AS 
there is so much doubt as to its origin and age, it cannot settle the 
point, and we may question the propriety of dubbing it a Couvrefeu, 
and dismiss it without further notice. Other Curfews have turned 
up since Gostling’s, all bearing a strong family likeness, but no men- 
tion of anything of the sort can be discovered before, and Gostling’s 
Curfew is unquestionably an early Dutch oven, adapted to stone 
hearths and primitive modes of baking and cooking. Fitted 
with a bottom to hang in front of a kitchen-range, it would be simply 

the familiar Dutch oven or hastener of to-day. Grose, it will be 
observed, in his letter of introduction of the thing does not endorse 
Gostling’s ideas, and remarks that the instrument had escaped prior 
notice or mention, which can be casily understood, as the Dutch 
‘oven would be then, doubtless, of comparatively recent introduction. 
1 do not deny that in the Rev. Mr. Gostling’s house the Curfew was 
used for covering up the fires, but stoutly assert the use of it for that 
jwurpose was not its intended use, and was a consequence of is 
heing dubbed a Curfew.' Not being able to get back further than 
Gostling's, I must in respect of the implement “fire cover,” or “covet 
for a fire,” endorse Row's scepticism as to the existence of suchs 
1 Doe, Sannued Vege, the learned Derbyshire antiquary, whose charch at Whit 
Angtom eon ach Wart. Lows, Sao Ese Going Datchoven arangenat 
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times, especially as “MSS.' serve to show,” says 
r, “that fireplaces anciently were in the centre of 


countries where wood is the fuel used is by heaping the ashes: 
top, and, if needed, this would be the method pursued, as 
‘Vergil, the author or first recorder of the legend, indeed, 
required (éerto cineridus igne). 1s it to be supposed that an 
d people would aid the Conqueror-tyrant by improving on his 
? I will now try to show that there is no evidence the 

d ever existed by command of the Norman or any other ruler, 
“Dr. Murray, in his Dictionary,’ says, “The statement’ that 
William the Conqueror introduced the custom has been current since 
sixteenth century, but rests on no historical foundation” ; and 
Frecman says, “In the year after King Henry's death, in 


mixture of piety and police seems to be the origin of the famous 
‘misrepresented Curfew.” Blackstone® credits Henry I. with the 

of the Curfew, and says, whatever it may once have referred 

9, it shortly became a mere name for a certain time, He affords us 
‘evidence as to its introduction, and neglects to give the reference 
the statute by which it was repealed. So far as I have succeeded 
‘tracing it, the tradition of the Curfew seems to rest originally on 
authority of Polydore Vergil, who, writing in 1533, invents or 

n it in the following passage referring to the Conqueror ®;— 
* Also, in order that he might allay the flerceness of the populace, he 


+ Account of Dormestie Architecture the Conquest to Tudor Times (1853). 
F So also Gwitt in his Mucyclopedia of Archisutwre (1842) p. 180, ' The 
-was occupied by a great open fireplace, divectly over which, in the roof, was 
dm turret, denominated a louvre, for conveying away the amoke.!" Also 
Statistica? Account of Scotland, vol. viii, where it sxyn; The 

‘dn Bede of the earth taken from St. Oswald's grave not only shows us the 
‘homestead, but reveals at least one important feature of primitive house 


prevalent in Scotland in the Iatter part of last centu 
Curfew.” + Marman Comgucct, vol, Wh js 185 
vol. iv» 1876 edit. 


Statuitqae wt quisque paterfasnilias vesperi circiter horam 
octavam post meridiem, tecto cineribus igne, dormitum iret, et ad {d signum vicatius 
‘dari voluit per campanas, id quod ctiam nune servatur ct Normanicé vulgo dicitue 
“\Coverfew.""" 
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and opening of the gates 
at carat. Za and in the morning, a special “ betiroi 7 of 
town, belt seems somewhat disconcerted. 


finding less reiiable information relating to so common a custom thar 
he anticizated, and after saying that the earliest instance he can tract 
in Frar.ce is of Philip of Valois ordering the Curfew to ring at Laos 
in 1331, refers to Polydore Vergil’s account, and expresses strotg 

' Mistory of Henry Il., vol. i. p. 490 (1767). 

2 William of Malmesbury, fol, 88, c. 20: ‘* Lucernarum usum noctibus in cura 
testituit, qui fuerat tempore fratris intermissas.”” 

© Reet Encylopadia, w8tq: “ Curfew.” 

© Wauier, Der Recherches de la Frame, chaniive viii, 
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says: rae Couvrefeu was formerly a signal of 
given at cight o'clock at night by sounding a bell, and after 
hich it was not permitted to go out of doors.” 
‘Bescherelle* says : “ Couvrefeu, a signal of retreat given in garrison 
wns for people to betake themselves home and stir out no more, 
the last century the Couvrefeu of our fortresses did not 
the extinction of lights, but simply announced the closing of 
‘gates, and was equivalent to an order, on the contrary, not to go 
into the streets without carrying a light, in order to be perceived 
‘recognised by the watch,’ This custom was established because 
ms were not as yet provided with lamps or alarms,” 
~ Larousse* says: “One meant in the Middle Ages by the name 
u ‘@ signal on a bell announcing the approach of night to 
‘townsfolk and inviting them to sleep. The purpose of this signal 
‘not appear to have been directed to the extinction of lights after 
hour, a8 has been often wrongly asserted, but was a simple 
ig to take precautions to avoid nocturnal conflagrations, An 
tract from the statutes of the College of Justice (1358) informs us 
‘at nightfall the gates were to be locked and the bell rung so as 
‘tbe heard throughout Paris. ‘This was the Couvrefeu. 
‘A quotation from Rolland’s Scuyn Sag, or Seven Wise Masters, 
| Dictionnatre Rncyctopéitigue, Paris, 88x.“ C'€rait antrefols un signal de 
te quion donnait sur lex hait heures du soir au son d'une eloche, et apres 
il n'tait plus permis de sortir des maixons.” 
_ * Dictionnaire Notional, Paris, 1887. Camevefou, signal de retraite qu'on 
onnait dans les villes de guerre pour ke covcher, pour avertir qu’on ne cevait plus 
r Dans le sitele demier le Couvrefeu de nos forteresses n’indiquait pas ex- 
etion des lumitres, mais annongait seulement la fermeture des portes, et 
ivalait aut contraire 4 un ordre de ne plus sortir dans les raes sans porter di few 
coh afin d'8tre apersuet reconnu par les poster. Cette coutume «était éiablie 
que les villes n'étaient pas encore pouryues de lanternes ou de séverberes.” 
"In this connection it may be mentioned that “no omn fin Syria) of any 
don walls abroad at night without a lantern varying in height, according to 
Hation, from one to three fect” (Six Months in a Syrian Monastery, by 

“Oswald 1. Yarry 1895). 

Grand Dictionnaire Universet, 1863. On a aw moyen fige sous te 
Bom de couvrefeu une sonnerie de cloche anaoncant 1a nuit lose aux habitants 
“Ane ville ¢¢ let invitant au sommeil. Le but de cette sonnerie ne parall pas avolr 

GEordonné, comme on Pa prétendu souvent h tort, &T'eatinction des luw\éres apres 

| whe cettaine heure, mais une simple invitation de prendre des mesures de prudence 
“pour viter les incendies noetumes. Un extrait des Statuts du Collage de Justice 

(0358) ‘mous spprend qua la nuit tombée Ja porte devait étre close a ta clof et la 

dche 


mise ea branle de manitre & étre entendy de tout Paris, Cult le 
‘Couvrefeu.”” 





sua 


that when the doors have been shut it is forbid 
‘ofthem any more.” ‘The reason given by the coms 
Freeman, being “ut furtis nocturnis =i 
might be made against burglary.” 
And in 1649 Drummond of 
(1741) 187, says: “That there shall be Coverfeu 
after the ringing of which mo man shall be! it 
‘These brief passages from the works 
‘standing, who have themselves made 


cuibit et erit de state 
pulsatur ignitegiam et sic uate caute et sollicite esque ad 

* The practice of ringing Curfew may have been introduced 
the Saxon refugees who Hed before the successful progress 
‘but it is handly likely that they would take it if it had been 
and subjection, Polydore Vergl! mys It wax, And David 
forgotten, married his éewsin Matilda, daughter of 

7 *< Ttem quod nullas tabernarius seu beaeiator tenest 
post hornin iguitegi.” 

* Besin. Cone, Rot. Prov, 48, Pommemye yar "Ut 

‘Deo fundendsa quae leninureat, atane opeltais 
fi amnpllus vetitom abmonenet* 
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of the Curfew bell night and morning In the early and middle 
‘The practices associated with it range from the closing of the 
e3 of fortified towns to the prohibition of courtesans plying their 
solicitations after certain hours, but in all the eases which have so far 
come to light there is not the slightest mention of any putting out of 
a fact which may well excite wonder in view of the tradition. 
d commonly accepted derivation. In the absence of any positive 
‘evidence that the nightly extinction of the domestic fire was ever a 
g ‘or even a local, practice connected with the ringing of the 
few, the idea of any connection atall may be completely rejected, 
‘Having got rid of any such thing as an implement Curfew, any 
‘Norman ordinance of Coverfeu, and any practice of extinguishing 
household fires at Curfew, how comes it that a particular bell 
ng at the same hours throughout the country bears a name 
istinctly indicating relation to fires? The conclusion is inevitable 
iat that relation is hypothetical, and, acting on this hypothesis, it 
oves us to look along the line of the genealogy of the word to 
 Climinate error. Soon we arrive again at Polydore Vergil, the first 
‘writer who told the story of the extinction of fires by order of 
am I, at the ringing of the Curfew-bell, and having established 
worthlessness of his testimony as to the Conqueror’s supposed 
ordinance and the practice of fire extinction, there will be no impro- 
‘pricty in assuming his appellation “Coverfeu” may also be wrong. 
_ Now Johnson gives old French spellings Carrefew and Cerrefeu, and 
Pasquier " Carfow,” Among other early forms, Dr, Murray gives 
Curfur, Corfour, Courfyre, Curfoyr, and Curfure (Skene), and 
Corphour (Bannatyne), the last two being Scottish variants, and 
‘supposes the termination in “r” arose from phoneticerror. Now, it 
‘is noticeably curious that at early periods in the life of the word, when 
‘it might reasonably be expected to resemble its putative parent even. 
more than at any other time, the likeness has almost reached vanish- 
‘ing point. Rees conjectured from Pasquier’s Carfou that Garefouw 
‘or Gardéfou was the original ; but so great a strain on the spelling 
"as this may be avoided if we follow up the early forms and dis- 
miss any idea of phonetic error in the terminations of the Scottish 
variants ; we shall then arrive at something like carrefeur, cerrefear, 
OF cazfour? in short the French word carrefour, meaning a town 
_ ‘Square, or Junction formed by the crossing of two roads or “four 
* Polydore Vergil has been repeatedly attacked for his want of veracity, and 
Calos (De Antig. Contod.) says \t was dnown, not merely reported, that he burnt 
‘a waggon-load of MSS, to prevent discovery of faults in his history. 
* One of the very earliest forms in English is Corfeur, 1320, Seuyn Sag (W.), 
4479. * Corfour belle ringge gan,” 
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prevented corruption from confusion with 
furray also, in his “Northumbrian English," shows that it is in 


‘Next [will mention the frequent use of Curfew as applied 
| morning as well as an evening bell, a use which 






Come, stir, stir, stir, the second cock hath crowed, 
‘The Curphew bell hath rung, 'tis three o'clock, 

all the time he was using the word in the then common way, 

‘applied indifferently to both morning and night bell. Among 

spoil at Bilston (Staffs) captured by the Commissioners on 

dissolution of the monasteries was a bell bearing the following 









Tam callede ye Cusfue bell, 
A ryngen at VII or more, 
To send ye alle tobedde, 
4 ‘And wake ye up at IV. 
d if we regard the bell as the “ Carfowr," town square or town 
hall bell, the early belfry of the market square being later included 
in the Guildhall or church tower,! there is no strain whatever in the 
application of the word Curfew. 

And at Liverpool there was an arrangement in force (1673) “to 
“ring Curphew all the year long at four o'clock in the morning and eight 
e’clock at night,” and in 1704 “ Ringing Curfew Bell at four of ye 

lock in ye morning and eight at night,”? and at Winchester, as 

_ before mentioned, Curfew is rung every night at eight, a large bell 
‘fixed in the Guildhall Tower being used only on this occasion, or 
jon an alarm of fire, and it was stated that “it was formerly the 
‘eustom to ring the bell every morning at four o'clock,” but being 
found annoying to neighbouring inhabitants, the custom was dis- 
continued.” * 









In my own village of Calverley, the scene of “The Yorkshire 


# Millers, [nhis account of Ely Cathedral, says the building of high towers, 
‘as distinct from luntemns or low central towers on the roof, coincides with the 
fatroduetion of larye bells into the churches. The Italian bell-towers, or cams 
“foniles, neatly always stand alone, ‘The Leaning Tower of Pisa is a famous 





& Vide Munis. ec. 1883, i. 342 5 Jbid. Ui 83. 
® Mirror, xix. p. 307. 
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originals of the word “Carfax,” but merely as 
n med ar teieaialice Skeat, curiously enough, I found, 
Carfax," because of the instance at Oxford, which has puzzled 


ndation of the custom, and at any rate the custom positively 
with the word from which I suggest it to be derived. 


word in re-translation, that the place name Carfax suffered 

for instead of becoming in French and Low Latin carrefores 

ca iw, and Quadrifurcas or guatuorfureas, Quatervols and 

ivium were the medieval shapes? Whether Carfax is a 
English corruption of the Latin guadrifurews or of the old 
earrefores 1 will not pretend to decide." Something can 

d foreach. A junction of four roads or “ cross-ways" would 

be a strategic site for the Romans to place a military outpost, or 
rt, with its equipment of watch-owers and bells! The military 


1 Tdon't know what authority Peshall relies on, for T have no access to any 
seonts of Oxford ; probably Camden's Britannia, in which Alfred's relations 
ith Oxford are given with « maximum of desail and minimum of authority, 

‘Quatre Heas is the latest French variant I know. Quarrcfomr was a mediveval 
ling of Carrefour. 

4 Dr. Murray alio gives Carfax and some very early and carious forms from 

‘it appears that the word was not at all uncommonly used, and represented 
Carvesfores or sfures, conesponding to the Provenyal, and derive free 
Latin guadrifureus= four-forked = guatuor and fares. Dr. Murray says 
the French had lost the final ‘c’ before the twelfth century, itis not quite clear 
this came into England, possibly from the Latin form; it could hardly be 

m the Provencal." The existence of a Carfax ot Carfox at Exeter, a well- 

‘There 


is, 
‘a Carfax at Horsham and Fymham, aod perhaps other places. In the 
'H. Ellis of Horsham (1673) (Som, Ho.) the term Searfotkes occurs, 
+ Belle were uses by the Greeks aod Romans for keeping watch and ward ia 
fortified cities, ey. in Greece (Thuyed. iv, 135, Aristoph. Aner $43. 1150, 
| Sehol, int loc.). A guard, vag, being stationed in every tower, 
Noand fro on the portion of the wall between two towers, 


‘walls and any absent or sleeping guard was detected, And in Greek and 

‘camps every morning at daybreak the soldiers were aroused, and the 

yak OF cenfuriemr and eguites reported themselves at the tents of thelt 

to receive the orders of the day. Coote, Avmans of Great Hritain, 
‘ceoseways were regular sites for milltary stationes. 
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uncritical talkers and writers seized on Couvrefen as its equiva~ 
very probably, indeed, because of its use as a “fire-bell” to 
the citizens on an outbreak of fire, and—post hoe, propter hoc— 
was invented to account for the new name,' and the crror 
ing, the people worked in faney details, until by some arch- 
of a malcontent, wishing to blacken the memory of their 
Conqueror was debited with conceiving and putting into force 
orm of domestic tyranny which had never had the slightest exist- 
‘Once coupled with Couvrefeu, retransiation backwards and 
wrds, and a free hand in spelling according to individual taste, 
produced courfew, curpheu, curfew, and the present form Chrfew.® 
‘The continuance of the custom of ringing Curfew is easy to 
unt for. People without repeaters in their fobs must have time 
ked somehow, and it was as the prototype of the nineteenth-cen- 
town-hall clock that the bell was indispensable, although it only 
parked the beginning and the end of the day. And in these times, 
when a girdle is put round the earth in minutes, the advantage of 
having longer periods than the hour marked is manifest in the use 
‘chimes or carillons at intervals of three, four, or six hours. 
‘Summing up, I am of opinion that there was never any imple- 
“ment Curfew properly so called ; that there was never any ordinance 
“or edict of William the Conqueror, or any subsequent monarch, 
“introducing any such custom as Polydore Vergil would have us 
believe ; and that the word Curfew is not derived from the French 
Couvrefeu, meaning ‘‘ to cover a fire," but is the modern misspelt 
‘equivalent of some word derived mediately or immediately from 
the Low Latin guadrifurcus, ot quatuorfurcas, meaning “four lane 
‘ends, crossways,” or market square, having a pronunciation in all 
| probability not unlike Car/our, but so spelt, if ever written down, as 
| fo mislead the Normans. Possibly it was originally applied * as an 
| ! ‘The story'of Belle the Giant illustrates this. Mounting his Sorrel horse at 
i Mount Sorrel, he jumped a mile to Wanlip (one leap), from there a mile to 
| 










Burstall, and so doing burst all his girths, and thence again a mille to Belgrave, 
‘where he died from over-exertion and was buried. 
| * During twelve days at Christmas in some parts of Yorkshire bells are rung 
at seven in the evening, and are called "Culfer" or *Coolfire™ belly See 
Northern Antiquities. Whave never heard of the custom or the name as exist. 
‘ing now in the West Riding ; but therapid growth of manufacturing towne is fatal 
to old usages, and possibly it still exists in out-of-the-way settlements or in the 
‘more agricultural North and East Ridings. A curious variant of Curfew, pethaps 
‘componnded of ‘+ Colfer” and *Couvrefeu,"* is ** Cou'lefewe,” which appears in 
‘achronicle of the Preston Guilds, and was communicated to me by my friend 
Mr. J. B. Firth, editor of the Lancashire Daily Pest. Its date in 1602 
*' Since writing the above T have been Interested to find, on referring to Dr. 
Morray's Dict, about Carfax, that immediatsly below he gives Caryour, and says 
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‘The blasted soil the track of war revealed; 
‘Wild was the forest and untilled the fields 
Drear as the night of winter was tat time, 
‘The live-long night of Lapland’s Arctic elimey 
And long a checrlexs aspect England bore, 
And Jate the twilight lingered on her shore, 
‘That time is past. 

In view of a more complete essay on the “ Curfew,” the writer will 
be glad of any information and assistance, addressed to Wood Hall, 
Calverley, near Leeds. Copies of entries relating to it in local records, 
deeds, wills, variations of name, times of ringing, superstitions and 
legends conceming it, and allusions bearing on it in ancient and 
modern writers, sketches of ancient market crosses, old town belfries, 
and the like, are especially desired. 


LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
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to 
ile ever and again the roar of falling avalanches is heard on every 
At last the summit is gained, and on looking to the north the 
er beholds a wonderful scene, He sees a prospect of vast 


mnt, over which the eye wanders unobstructed for scores of miles. 
om the slopes of the mountains beneath him great barren uplands, 
a3 an Arabian wilderness, stretch away in desolate monotony, 
h their surfaces marked here and there by blue lakes, which, from 
height on which he stands, seem no larger than diminutive pools, 
e mountains are gently sloping, with rounded summits, and rise in 
brown swells, the smooth-looking hills fading away in many 
into great rolling uplands beyond. Far away in the distance 
Tong purple ranges of mountains, and beyond these again—low 
non the horizon—are distant snowclad peaks. But the main 
cterlstic of this extraordinary view is the utter stetility of the 
prosp ‘There js nota tree nora bush nor a patch of green to 
‘seen anywhere in it—all is brown and barren : it is a vision of a 
land of utter desolation. The traveller gazes on this wonderful 
pect with amazement, and fancies that he beholds a region lying 

and withered beneath a curse, 
‘By degrees, however, he feels that the strange view has an extra- 
nary fascination, and that it quite enchants him. ‘The feeling of 
awakened by the vast panorama, when before he had been 
amidst narrow gorges, is most refreshing and invigorating. 
‘Whe landscape indeed js utterly barren, but the colours af the scene 
“are 40 brilliant that the eye and mind are both delighted. ‘The 
"bright brown and vivid red of the hills, the dark purple of the distant 
mountains, the pure white masses of snow on the far-olf ranges, and 
"the delightful blue of the sky above, all combine to increase the 
fascination produced by the prospect. Morcover, the marvelously 
“clear atmosphere brings out every detail of the picture with astonish 
ing vividness and power, while the sharp and exhilarating air lends 
an additional enchantment to the secne, And now the traveller 
discerns that animal life is abundant in this apparently desolate 
region. ‘Tue, there are no signs of man, for in all the vast prospect 
"neither town, village, tent, nor any habitation of human beings can 
| beanywhere distinguished. But great flocks of birds are winging 
their flight overhead, and ravens are flitting to and fro over the 
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(nthe autthern frontice of Tibet it is easy to keep a watch, 
toe hove the Inhabited districts extend nearly to the Indian frontier. 
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The Attack on Tibet, 


‘summit of the passes ; but as these are at great elevations, the duty of 
stopping Europeans has been generally deputed to the inhabitants 
those villages which are nearest to the Tibetan sides of the 

As soon as a European approaches the passes, the ‘Tibetans 

are acquainted with the news of his coming, for many ‘Tibetans cross 
over to the Indian sides of the mountains, and remain there for 
‘many months. The wandering Tibetans spread the tidings that a 
‘European with his attendants is coming into Tibet, and the roving 
‘Tibetans keep a sharp watch. No sooner does the traveller approach 
the pass, than a.crowd of Tibetans appears on its summit, and 
- when the meeting takes place they, with threatening gestures, forbid 
‘him to advance. If he will push forward, swift messengers are 
to the nearest garrison-town, asking for soldiers, and 

crowds of Tibetans accompany the adventurous European as he 
_ advances, Presently he reaches the first Tibetan village, and here 
"new difficulties are placed in his way. ‘The Tibetans will not permit 
his tents to be pitched near their houses, they will give no shelter to 

__ his men, and will not allow his beasts of burden to graze, ‘They will 
| geil him no provisions, will steal his goods, and will threaten his 
servants. In a short time—perhaps during the next day—a Tibetan 
‘official arrives with a company of soldiers—rough, wild men, with 
matchlocks and rests slung over their backs, and with swords and 

~ daggers stuck into their belts, The official immediately orders the 
| European to return at once, and threatens to use force if he will not 
go immediately. Resistance is useless ; numbers are irresistible ; 
the traveller's servants are cowed by the menaces of the Tibetans, 
and so, amidst the jeers and mockings of the natives, he is compelled 
fo return to India by the way he came. It is thus quite useless to 
attempt to enter Tibet from the south, because the inhabited part 
of the country extends right up to the Indian frontier, The same 
thing takes place on the eastern borders of Tibet, although the 

| ehance of entering is somewhat better on this side, A traveller may 
approach through China, but when he reaches the real frontier of 
‘Tibet he {s stopped and turned back by crowds of armed men. The 
warlike Lamas issue from their great monasteries—which are par- 
ticularly numerous in this portion of the country—and bring crowds 
‘of superstitious natives with them, Hundreds of men appear on 
the mountain-sides, and on the tops of the passes, and any farther 
advance of the traveller is out of the question. It is easy, then, to 
guard the southern and eastern frontiers of Tibet. Nor is there any 
difficulty about the west, since the Valley of the Indus contains many 


‘Tibetan towns and villages, and the Tibetans keep up a sharp wen 
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‘This they are generally willing to do, and the European 
may now leisurely and safely leave the country, carefully 
ng all the points of interest along his route, 


f the country which it is very difficult to guard. This open district 

between the Pang Kong Lake on the south and the Kuenlun 

on the north, and it consists of a succession of lofty 

table-lands, which are from 16,000 to 18,000 feet above the 

Of the sea. These plateaux are uninhabited, and are perfect 

ts of gravel and sand. Farther to the east, just within the 

n frontier, the table-land begins to be covered with grass, and 

few nomads appear, who will on the approach of a European 

eller immediately send word to the nearest Tibetan officer. 

by keeping to the north it is possible to avoid these nomads and 

to travel for vast distances in utter loneliness without seeing a human 

ree, gave a few robbers, who are not likely to visit any official of 

the Government. It was through this gap that Captain Bower 

entered Tibet in 1891, having made all his preparations in Western 

‘Tibet, which, being under the rule of the Maharajah of Kashmir, is 

freely traversed by European travellers in all directions, But even 

in Western Tibet it is necessary to be cautious, and not to allow the 

‘destination of the exploring expedition to be known, as the news 

‘will be quickly carried across the frontier, and the inhabitants of 

Chinese Tibet will be on the watch for all intruders who may cross 
the border. 

Tn order to be able to travel freely in Tibet, Europeans often 
‘apply to the Chincse authorities for passforts giving them permission 
to enter and to traverse the mysterious land. It is very doubtful, 
however, if any real advantage is gained by this line of action, for 
the wily Chinese perfectly understand how to use the application for 
@ passport in such a manner as to ruin the experlition of the 
traveller who makes application for it. First of all, the application 
for the passport tells them that a European traveller is about to enter 
‘Tibet, and it also makes known the districts of the country through 
which he will pass, It is easy then to send secret instructions to Yas, 

Tt 
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ag illustration of the way in which European travellers 

\¢ Tibetan frontier, we will describe what happened to 

son when, about twenty years ago, he attempted to 

den part of Tibet. Mr. Wilson's narrative of his 

faphic and instructive that we refer all readers to 

iculars ; they will find his book’ one of the most 

5 of travel ever written, 

dangerously ill in the Sutlej Valley, near the Mora- 

ition of Pu, Mr. Wilson, on his partial recovery, 

any with one of the missionaries—Mr. 

of servants and coolies for Tibet. ‘They journeyed 

ing-Ma Pass, and reached its summit, which is 

the sea, with little difficulty. Allround them, as they 

p of the pass, were snow-fields, snowy peaks, and 

thind them rose magnificent ranges of snow-clad 

vet lay before them, and presented a strange pano- 

‘olling hills, snowless rounded mountains, and deso- 

‘hey descended from the pass and reached the first 

Shipki, where they received an extraordinary recep- 

no level ground in the place, save the flat-roofs of the 

erraced fields, and the latter were evidently the best 

1 Mr, Wilson's party could pitch their tents. But 

lowed by the villagers to enter these fields, for a 
tnt of young Tibetan women, in red tunics, big 
mense boots, guarded the entrances to the fields, and 
llers to set foot inside the enclosures, These Tibctan 
very good-humoured, and scemed thoroughly to 
‘ut they showed fight whenever any member of Mr. 
tied to enter any of the fields. Meanwhile the men 
illage stood and sat on the roofs and looked on, and 
‘emed prepared to spring at the travellers whenever 
aight choose to direct them to do so. Reasoning 
an damsels was perfectly useless, but at length a 
don whom the Moravian missionary had bestowed 
and he permitted the European party to pitch their 
ds. The Tibetans were prepared to resist this also, 
's servants made a sudden rush, took possession of 
wrected the tents. The Tibetans were thus foiled at 
nent, but they quickly resumed their tactics of obstruc- 
ing, and the result shall be described in Mr. Wilson's 
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ended in making a conquest of it. . 

had brought trouble on itself by atten 
whereas matters had gone smoothly: 

to Japan as an instance of a long-secluded « 


pass—there would be some amusement in 

came upon them, they were quite willing to 

having the true religion, they were certain (0 
curious to find these rude men reasoning thus 
struck me forcibly that, though the voice was the yoic 
Tartar Esau, yet the words were the words of the 


from Tartar, in the way in which they shirked resp 
ally, they were not at all afraid of being uneivil 
a question as to who was who, and on whose 


yet, after a little, they adopted different and still 
tactics. They said they would let us have a sheep—ai 
five rupees, which was about double its value, On 
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aire five, no sheep appeared ; and on our inquiring after it, a 
_ message was sent back that we might have it for six rupees, On six 
being agreed to, the price was raised to seven, and so on, until it 
became too apparent that they were only amusing themselves with 
us. And whenever we reasoned on this subject with an ugly 
monster who had been put forward—and had put himself forward 
‘with a great profession of desire for our comfort—as the official 
corresponding to the mulkea*or lambadar, who looks after the 
‘wants of travellers, he promptly disclaimed all pretensions to having 
jing todo with such a function, and pointed to another man as 
the veritable mékex to whom we ought to apply, This other man 
said it was truce he was a relative of that functionary, and he would be 
happy to do anything for us if the headman of the village would 
‘authorise it, but the veritable mitea was up with the sheep on the 
‘Kang-ma, and if we found him there on our way back he would, no 
doubt, supply all our wants, In this way we were bandied about 
from pillar to post without getting satisfaction, or finding responsibility 
acknowledged anywhere.” ' 
As may be imagined, Mr. Wilson had soon to leave these 
impracticable people and to return to the Indian Hill States. 
‘Mr. Wilson also relates an amusing story of an officer who deter- 
mined to enter Chinese Tibet by stratagem. This officer managed 
} to cross the frontier at night, and so escaped the frontier guard. Next 
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day, however, while he was journcying deeper into Tibet, the Tibetan 
soldiers overtook him, and informed him that, as the country was 
unsafe because of robbers, they would go with him in order to 
protect him, to which arrangement the traveller was compelled to 
‘agree. Ina few hours they came toa river, which was crossed by a 
Tope-bridge. The ‘Tibetans passed over first in order to show that 
the bridge was safe, and then the officer got into the basket and was 
pulled along by the Tibetans, Suddenly, however, they ceased pull- 
ing, and left the Englishman hanging in mid-air above the rushing 
torrent, In vain the traveller shouted to the Tibetans to pull ; they 
merely sinoked and nodded their heads. The hours passed, and 
‘still the officer hung above the torrent. At last the Tibetans agreed 
fo pull him back if he would promise to leave Tibet immediately. 
‘This, of course, he was compelled to do, and took his departure from 
the forbidden land. 

On a consideration of this curious state of affairs in Tibet we 
paturally ask the questions—From whom does the determination to 
exclude Europeans from the country originate? and, What is the 

| The Abode of Snow, pp. 158-161. 
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swarm in the land ; they possess great wealth, and they 

n contain thousands of monks These Lamas often hold the 

‘of the neighbourhood in their hands, and they are frequently 

armed. They lend money to the people at ruinous rates of 

and they seize the Iand for the possession of their great 

ex The government of the country is completely in the 

ds of this intolerant priesthood, and the Chinese authority is a 

shadow. ‘These Lamas are intelligent men, and they fear the 

of civilised influence in their country. They dread the intro- 

n of European ways and habits into Tibet, and fear that if 

ese customs prevailed their hold on the people would be relaxed. 

it is probable that from the Lamas comes the chief oppositian to 

the entrance of Europeansinto Tibet ; but events are moving rapidly 

Central and Eastern Asia. The overthrow of China by Japan, and 

‘the aggression of Russia and France, may lead to most momentous 

events, and may induce even the stubborn Lamas of Tibet to open 

their land to European trade in general, and to English influence in 
‘particular. 










BD. CATH WHITLEY, 












GREAT RAINFALLS. 
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the year is the wettest, and the early afternoon, the hottest 
‘the day, is also the wettest. Going northwards or southwards 
the hotter regions the rainfall, as a rule, diminishes, while the 
er of rainy days increases, so that, speaking roughly, it may be 
that most rain falls where the rainy days are fewest. 
er parts of the great equatorial region of calms in the great 
there is almost constant precipitation in heavy showers, rain 
‘on the average about seven hours out of the twenty-four, 
year round. ‘There are, however, some notable exceptions 
qualify this broad general statement. At the Island of 
n only two or three inches of rain fall ina year ; and there 
‘numerous islands in the Pacific, near the equator, which are 
F ly rainless, as is evidenced by their possessing deposits of 
o. The other chief rainy regions are those localities where 
winds meet mountain ranges, and are forced upwards, parting 
| their moisture during the ascent—such as the Khasia Hills, the 
tern Ghauts, the western coasts of the British Isles, of Norway, 
th America, Southern Chili, and of New Zealand, which are 
d to winds blowing over extensive oceans, and depositing their 
ure on the first coasts they meet. 
‘The rainless regions of the globe owe their aridity to the fact 
they are shut off from the influence of moist winds by high 
intain chains. The chief of these are Upper Egypt, the Sahara, 
Desert of Gobi, and the coast of Peru. The driest place in 
world is probably that part of Egypt between the two lower 
of the Nile. Rain has never been known to fall there, and the 
thabitants do not belicve travellers who tell them that water can fall 
from the sky. ‘The great trade winds at the starting points of their 
are the cause of drought and barrenness, but where they cross 
“Tand at the termination of their course they give out bountcous rain= 
‘supplies. The contrasts thus offered are very striking. Thus, some 
“parts of the Moroccan Sahara, near the head of the north-eastern 
Atlantic trade wind, do not experience a shower for perhaps twenty 
years at atime ; while the same wind, when it reaches the coast of 
South America, produces rainfall representing a depth of twenty feet 
‘of water in a year, 
| __‘The prevailing south-west winds deposit on some parts of the 
‘mountainous western coasts of the British Isles ten times as much 
rain as falls on the opposite or lee coasts. In the western counties, 
in the neighbourhood of hills, the annual rainfall rises to Bo or 100 
ile away from the hills, though still in the west, the fall 























Great Rainfalls, 
us consequences. On August 2 and 3, 1888, there was a 


ries affecting Galicia, Bohemia, and Poland. In European 
a the heaviest rainfall recorded appears to have been over 
in one day in Bessarabia. 

he intensity of genuine tropical rainfall is extraordinary. 
ars to come down, not in separate drops, but in great sheets. 
Voyage of the Beagle,” writing of a heavy shower, 
ng to 1'6 inch in six hours, which occurred during his stay in 
ighbourhood of Rio de Janeiro, the author describes the sound 
d by the drops falling on the innumerable leaves of the forest 
‘remarkable, and says the noise was like the rushing of a great 
water, and could be heard at a distance of a quarter of a mile. 


gives a lively picture of the rain at Gorgonia, off the coast. 


a, where, he says, when he and his men were drinking 

te in the open air, it rained so heavily that some of them 
yred they could not empty their calabashes, for they could not 
up the water as fast as it fell into them, In many parts of the 
rain is a remarkably regular phenomenon. At Rio de Janeiro 


@ state whether the guests were to assemble before or after the 
erstorm, which came on regularly every day at a particular 


‘At the Government cinchona plantations in Jamaica, on Decem- 
28, 1885, 11°80 inches of rain fell in twenty-four hours ; but this 
urement does not indicate the total fall, as the gauge, when 

at the-usual hour of 7 4.x., was found full and overflowing, It 

‘is probable that unless care is taken to prevent this occurring, many 


"very heavy falls are not fully measured. On the crest of the Blue 
“Mountains, on the same plantations, 31°50 inches fell in one week, of 


hich three days were fine. 
In February 1893 vast damage was caused in Queensland by 
terrible floods resulting from rainfall of almost unparalleled intensity. 


“Mr. Clement L. Wragge, meteorologist to the Queensland Govern- 
"ment, reported that at Crohamburst, in S.E. Queensland, a station 
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too feet above sea-level, a specially trained and trustworthy 
observer measured on February 1, 10°775 inches ; on the and, 20056 
inches ; on the 3rd, 35°714 inches ; on the 4th, 10°76o inches, in each 
‘ease for the twenty-four hours ending 9 A.M. To ensure complete and 
‘accurate measurement, during the greatest fall the gauge was emptied 
every three hours, day and night. The total fall for the four days 
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‘October 1892, or nearly a third of the year's rain in less than 

At the same place, in August 1879, 5 inches fell in 3o 

rs on the r7th and 18th, while the total for the month was 
es. ‘This might, perhaps, be matched at a good many places, 
‘could approach what occurred at Peshawar, N..W. frontier of 
in 1892, In August 1777s inches of rain fell, the annual fall 

the place, calculated from the previous fifteen years’ measurements, 
ng only 13°51 inches—that js to say, very nearly sixteen months 
n fell in one month, and by far the largest portion fell on ten 
of the month, ‘he whole valley was flooded as a result of this 
rh departure from the usual course, and the inhabitants 
for their superabundant moisture by the prevalence of fatal 
fever. 






~The frequent remarkable variation of rainfall from place to place, 
to purely local causes; is well illustrated by the statement of 
Mozeley, in bis “Notes of a Naturalist on the Challenger,” 

at Waikiki, near Honolulu, at sea-level, the rainfall of 1873 


m to 37°85 inches, while in the Nuuanu Valley, only 2% miles 
inland, at an cleyation of 550 fect, the rainfall for the same 


‘was 134°06 Inches, He says that it was cyen remarked by Captain 
that certain streets in the town of Honolutu are said to be 
“more rainy than others. 
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the island inaccess- 
~s the price 
‘enzed, General Bertrand and 
ii of all sorts of projects 
yied : we may have as much as we want. 
a garden, rear fowls, ducks, and 

ez 20 begin with—a boat on the ocean to 
uties will, I think, occupy my time 





“In the: course of a week I expect to be a companion of Bona- 
parte’s, ‘Two of us are appointed to act as a distant spy over his 
actions, inysclf one. It is an occupation I should not seek. This 
tmorning an Indiaman arrived, and sails to-morrow. Bonaparte is 
erally « prisoner 5 he is guarded in all directions, and the two 
llicers that are Wh Vimy (ie. Conte Beweand and Montholon) all 





in great order by our Admiral; Sir 
burn.” 


way of preface to Major Popplcton's second letter, dated 
45, 1817, it may be stated that some little sensation had 
atly been occasioned in the island by the reputed “losing " of 
leon by that officer when accompanying him on one of his daily 


Uluding to this circumstance, Major P, writes :— 
| With regard to my s¥ncontre with His Majesty, it is erroneously 
@. We never exchanged a syllable, In consequence of his 
& at a very great rate, when out of my sight I lost him 
(ether, but, being perfectly satisfied as to his ultimate safety, I 
rot trouble myself about him, butleft him to return to Longwood 
he pleased. This he did in due course, T afterwards related 
“had happened to Admiral Sir Geo. Cockburn, and he desired 
if we rode out again, not to lose sight of the Emperor, but to ride 
im. In the course of a day or two he (Bonaparte) sent to me 
he wished to ride. I sent word to him that I should attend 
with pleasure, but that for the future I should ride near him if I 
,not as his servant; that I should behave towards him with 
¥ delicacy possible ; that I would not interrupt or listen to his 
‘ersation ; and if a wish were expressed by him to be left alone 
buld be complied with. The horses were immediately unsaddled, 
breakfast equipage was unloaded, and he gave out he was un- 
‘We have never ridden together since, A most terrible business 
imade of it all, but not a word of truth in the whole of it, The 
(ch officers who were with him were determined at that time to 
epresent everything and to make him dislike the English. In 
they completely succeeded for a length of time, but Napoleon 
for some time past been of a contrary opinion, and expressed 
‘elf highly pleased with myself personally. I have no doubt but 
all I desired to be told him was misconstrued.” 
Writing somewhat later, the Major continues :— 
‘Tam the only responsible person for Napoleon. The Governor 
not seen him for many months.” (ole: This statement, 
ng from Napoleon’s deeply rooted antipathy to Sir Hudson 
@ is fully borne out in Dr. O'Meara’s “A Voice from St. 
ina.”) ‘All the China ships are here, and all longing to see my 
ge, but he will not see any of them. He is under very severe 
ictions, and will not quit his residence, If he chooses to go 
‘me, he can go when he pleases; but the Emperor of the French 
lot stoop to ride with a British captain ! 
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show, were proof needed, that, whilst disc 
dutics as a British officer, he in nowise forfeited the | 
illustrious captive, but rather enhanced it 





TABLE TALK, 


‘Tux Rovat. Acapney. 


| SHAVE neither the capacity nor the ambition to pose as a critic 
of painting. If, then, I venture upon a few comments upon 
‘the exhibition of the Royal Academy, it is with no wish to speak 
‘© cathedre, and with no intention of dwelling upon individual 
‘efforts. I scck only to express the feeling aroused in my mind by a 
‘eursory inspection of the works which stand as representative of the 
-year'sart. ‘Those far more competent than 1 to speak, men who have 
followed earnestly and scientifically the development of art, say thatthe 
‘exhibition is up to, and perhaps above, the average, It may be they 
are right ; I certainly am not entitled to contradict them. ‘To me, 
however, the exhibition, taken as a whole, appears lamentable. 1 T 
might sum up my feelings in a phrase, I should say that what i¢ 
‘not affectation is senility. ‘That much incompetent work by men 
‘once of note is constantly exhibited on the Academy walls is, of 
‘course, conceded. It has been 40 since time practically * immemo~ 
ial," that is to say, since the first batch of Academicians had time 
to grow old; and I do not know that the present yearis in this 
respect worse than its predecessors. ‘The offenders periodically 
change, but the proofs of decay maintain the average. 





Sexiuity on Acapemy WaLts 


N respect of failure of power the painter shares with the clergy> 
man an unenviable privilege, In other professions and occu~ 
pations retreat is, sooner or later, inevitable. Our soldicrs and 
sailors are compelled to quit, while still active, their respective 
services. In Government offices retirement at a certain age is 
‘compulsory. ‘The lawyer retires into the comfortable somnolency of 
a judgeship. ‘The actor even, whose temptations to linger on are 
the keenest, and who is most prone to lag “ superfluous on the 
stage,” finds himself ultimately compelled to beat a retreat, since he 
cannot induce people even by the distribution of free seats to listen to 
his feeble pipe. ‘The hand can, however, in a sense, guide the book. 
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| be easy to show that the fault I find is equally appli- 
to literature and the stage, ‘The painter, the novelist, 
<Aramatist go out of their way in search of enormity, It 
wear as if in the conception of our modern producers the 
“<> f beauty were over. I will mot deal with the diseased 
ion of portions of our literature which I begin to hope 
ishonoured and discrowned. The “woman with the past" 
‘Mhowever, paramount in fiction, and goodness and virtue 
part of the equipment of a heroine, We are true to 
(mbes: heroines of the past. ‘The tragic sorrows of Juliet 
®<Sdemona move us now as they have always moved us ; 
+ 7Wna is still a dream of beauty, Beatrice flying “like a lap- 
Rosalind with curtal axe on thigh ; Sweet Anne Page, even 

© Bxc is little more than a name—retain all their former magic. 
“=~ more modern times, Diana Vernon jis not yet driven out 
(S=arts. Dickens and Thackeray gave us some gracious types 
[= jhood ; and Charles Reade's girls are always delightful. 
&<Sys us a nice girl now? Our women are notorious, or 
SEs, or what not, but is there one of them who will preserve a 
[>on our affections, or inspire us with the wish to hear any- 
S®aether concerning her? In the last century l'Abbé Prévost 
© Gm Manon Lescaut one of the most graceful and delightful 
‘© perverse, mutinous, and dangerous femininity that ever won 
®eEice It was reserved for the establisher of the problem play 
Wy us with a Marguerite Gautier to which I can only say 


“© give mean ounce of civet, master apothecary ; sweeten my 
sation.” 





PREDOMLNANCE OF PoRTRALT-PAINTING, 


UT one further remark will T make, and I will then cease my 
Jeremiad. The one respect in which English art holds its 
fis now, and has long been, portraiture. I do not see a single 
(mit to compare with those of half a dozen years ago, The 
average is, however, high, and the worthiest traditions of 
English school of portrait-painting are transmitted. What, how- 
is really sad to see is the number of portraits, many of them of 
tities, with which the Royal Academy walls are covered, For 
the painters are not primarily or, indeed, in any way, responsible, 
ey would gain were matters otherwise. The large number of 
(traits shows only the unfortunate condition of pictorial at. ! 
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For imaginative canvases there is no demand. Vanity and affecatoa 
require a constant supply of portraits, and this is maintained 
Portraits are now your pot-boilers, The large houses in Kensinga 
and Fitz-John’s Avenue must be kept going, and the artist, with 
sigh, has to resign himself to the inevitable. I am not quite sur, 
however, that the painter can be entirely exonerated from blame. It 
is a pitiable fact that so soon as bad times come the Englishman, 
compelled to retrench, first docks the miserable sum he grudgingly 
gives to literature and art. No horse is sold, no servant dismissed, 
no interference with comfort or state is contemplated until matters 
are worse than now they are. Books and magazines may, however, 
be stopped, and the only pictures to be purchased under any con. 
dition are portraits. It might, perhaps, have been otherwise—I am 
far from saying it would have been otherwise—had English art aimed 
alittle more directly at beauty, and left the question of eccentricity 
more severely alone. 


FONDNESS OF THE WORLD FOR SCANDAL. 


HE world does not soon weary of any form of scandal. To 
our somewhat pitiful natures all that tends to reduce to 
our own level those exalted above us by birth, gift, or achievement 
is interesting, stimulating, and, to a certain extent, gratifying. 1 do 
not maintain that the keenly developed taste for indiscretions is 
wholly base. A large measure of curiosity concerning the life and 
idiosyncracy of the great dead is pardonable, laudable even. Which 
of us would not, if he could, call back Lucian, the scoffer, to famish 
further revelations concerning the obsequies of Zeus and Aphrodite, 
Jearn from Rabelais the secret of unending and inextinguishable 
laughter, cause Shakespeare to depict a symposium at the Mermaid, 
or win from the unreluctant lips of Lamb his genuine estimate of the 
preaching of Coleridge? Which of us, even, does not find a pleasure 
in the sight of men of genius unbending, and is not content, in spite 
of the shock to our moral sense, in seeing in the “ mind’s eye” the 
rubicund and possibly carbuncled nose of Franz Hals diving deet 
into the flagon ; hearing Sydney Smith encourage Macaulay not ti 
Jet any body dissuade him from the opinion that he was the greates 
man alive; or watching Wordsworth investigate the shelves 2 
Althorp, laden with all the treasures of literature, and finally subsid 
into an easy-chair with a volume of his own poems ? 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 








